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Cur tamen hoc iibeai potius decmrrere eampo. 

Per quern magnus equos Aurune<ejlexii alunmus, 

8i vacat, et piacuK raHometn admUHtis, eclam.— -^vur. 



f) 



Why to czpatkle in thU beaten field. 

Why anna, oft ns'd in Tarn, I mean to wield ; 

If time pennit, and candour will attend. 

Some aatiifiustian tfaia eaiay may lend.**— blfhxnitok. 






The difficulty of the fint address on any new; 
occasion, is felt bjr every man m his transaetioiia 
with the worid, and confessed by the settled and ie« 
gular forms of salutation which necessity has intro. 
duced into all languages. Judgment was weariei 
with the perplexity of being forced upon choioe^ 
where there was no motive to preference ; and it 
was found convenient that some easy method of 
introduction should be established, which, if it 
wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy thei 
security of prescription. 

VOL. IV. B 
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Perhaps few authors have presented themselves 
before the public^ without wishing that such cere- 
monial modes of entrance had been anciently esta^ 
Uished, as might have freed them from those dan- 
gers which the desire of pleasing is certain to pro- 
duce, and precluded the vain expedients of soft- 
ening censure by apologies, or rousing attenticm 
fay abruptness. 

The epic writers have found the proemial part 
of the poem such an addition to their undertaking, 
that they have almost unanimously adopted the first 
lines of Homer, and the reader needs only be in- 
formed of the subject, to know in what manner the 
poem will begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
distinction of heroic poetry ; it has never been le- 
gally extended to the lower orders of literature, but 
aeems to be considered as an hereditary privilege, 
to be enjoyed only by those who claim it firom their 
alliance to the genius of Homer. 

The rules which the injudidous use d this pre- 
rogative suggested to Horace, may indeed be ap- 
plied to the direction of candidates ibr in&tior 
ftime ; it may be proper for all to remember, that 
they ou^ not to nose expectatkm which it is not 
in their power to satisfy, and that it is more pleas- 
ing to seeamoke br^gbleninginto flame^ dian flame 
sinking into smoke. 

. This precept has been long received, both from 
iegard to the authority of Horace^ and its confior- 
mity to the general opinion of the world ; yet there 
luve been always some, that thoo^t it no devia- 
tion fix)m modesty to recomi^end their own labours. 
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mA iMM^gimd tbomadvef eniaiiled bjr' indiiputible 
mmt to an exemptmi fiom genenl lestmuits, aoA 
to derations not «llo«^ in oommoii life. TbejTf 
pkbupt^ betf eted» that rnhfrn^ like Thu^didei».tiiiqr 
bequeathed to mankiiid »l<v^ h mi^ an ataie fat 
tver^ it was an additional favour to infiirm them of 
ila Table. 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to dainit on 
certain oocanons, too little than too much. . There 
is something captivating in 8]Mrit and intrepidity, to 
which we ofboi yield^ as to a redstless power; wk 
can he reasonably expect the confidence of otherfs, 
who too apparently distrusts himself. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oe- 
xasions on which a man may without just offienoe 
proehnm his own excellencies, has omitted the case 
of an author entering the world ; unless it may be 
.eomprehended under his general position, that a 
man may lawfiiUy praise himself §or those qpialitiea 
which cannot be known but firom his own moulib ; 
M when he is among strangers, and can have no 
opportunity of an actual exertion of his powers. 
That the case of an author is parallel will scarcely 
be granted* because he necessarily discovers the de- 
gree of his merit to his judges, when he appears at 
his trial But it should be remembered, that unless 
his judges are inclined to favour him, they witt 
hardly be persuaded to hear the cause. 

In k>ve, the state which fills the heart with a de- 
gree of solicitude next that of an author, it has hem 
held a maxim, that success is most easily obtained 
by indirect and unperceived q>proedies; he who 
too soon professes himself a lover, raises obstacles 
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lb hit own wiabes, and those whom diiappcmitinents 
have taught experienee^ endeavour to conceal their 
panion till they believe thrir mistreis wishes for 
the disooveiy« The same method, if it were pmy 
tacahle to writers, would save many complaints of 
the severity of the age^ and the caprices of criti- 
dsm. If a man could glide imperceptibly into the 
ftvour of the public^ and only prodaim his pre- 
tenttons to literaiy honours when he is sure of not 
being r^ected, he mi^t commence author with 
better hopes, as his iaij^s might escape contempt, 
Aoogh he shall never attain much r^^ard. 

But since the world supposes eveiy man that 
writes^ ambitious of applause, as some ladies have 
taaght themselves to believe that every man in- 
tends love, who expresses dvility, the miscarriage 
of any endeavour in learning raises an unbounded 
contempt, indulged by most minds without scnoiid^ 
as an honest triumph over unjust daims, and ex- 
cebitant rspeetations. The artifices of diose who 
put themsdvea in this I wa ardoq s stafe^ have there- 
five been multiplied in propottion to dieir ftar as 
well as dieir ambitiDn ; and are to be looked upon 
with more indulgeDce^ as they are indted at once 
by the two great moven of the human nund, the 
desire of good, and die ftar of eviL For who can 
wonder that, aDoRd on one side^ and flightened 
on the other, some should ende a vo u r to gnn fih* 
vour by bi9iing die jisdge with an appearance of 
lespcct which they do not fid, to cxdte compas-' 
sson by confessb^g weakness of whidi they are not 
CQBivinecd ; and others to attract regard by a shew 
af openness and magnanimity, by a daring prefea- 
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mm of their own de6«rte» and a pahHe dbalteilge 
of iM>noiirs bshA rewards ? 

The ostentatious and haughty dispbjr of than* 
sdves has been the usual refuge of diurnal writeni 
in vindication of whose practice it may be arid 
that what it wants in prudraoe is supplied by sin« 
oerity, and who at least may pleads that if thdr 
boasts deceive any into the perusal of their p«r 
formanoes, they defraud them of but little time. 

Quid enim f Ccmeurritu r ' ■ hor m 
Momewto cita mors venit^ aui victoria UbUl 

m 

1 

The bitUe joiii« and in a momoDt's fl%hty 

Deaths or a joyftd oonqiieBty ends the fight— -^FSANCia. 

The question concerning the merit of the day itf 
soon dedded, and we are not condemned to ioit 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the writer 
has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I pur^^ 
pose to endeavour the entertainment of my coun- 
tiymen by a short essay on Tuesday and Saturday, 
that I hope not much to tire those whom I shall not 
happen to please; and if I am not commended for 
tlie beauty of my works, to be at least pardoned for 
their brevity. But whether my expectations are 
most fixed on pardon or praise^ I think it not neJ 
eessaiy to discover ; for having accurately weighed 
the reasons for arrogance and submission, I find 
them so nearly equiponderant, that my impatience 
to try the event of my first perfcmnance will not 
suffer me to attend any longer the trepidations of 
the balance. 
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Tberi 8KV indeedt many ooDrmAemim dmoit 
peculiar to this method of puUicatioii, wUeh miy 
nitaraHy flatter the author, whether he be confi- 
dent or timorotts. The man to whom the< extent 
of his knowledge or the spr^(htUness of ilia imagi* 
nation, has, in his own opinion, ahneady aecufed the 
pnases of the world, willingly takes that way of dia« 
playing his abiUties which will soonest give him an 
oppcNftunity of hearing the voice of fiime ; it hdght* 
ens his alacrity to think in how many places he 
shall hear what he is now writing, read with ecsta* 
dies to-mcnrow. He will often please himself with 
reflecting, that the author of a large treatise must 
proceed with anxiety, lest, before the completion 
of his work, the attention of the public may have 
dianged its object ; but that he who is confined to 
no single topi^ may follow the national taste 
through all its variations, and catch the aura popu^ 
btv, the gale of &vour, from what point soever it 
shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautious and the terrors of the fearful, for 
to such the shortness of every single paper is a 
powerful encouragement He that questions his 
abilities to arrange the diteimilar parts of an ex^ 
tensive plan, or fears to be lost in a complicated 
qirstem, may yet hope to adjust a few pages with- 
out perplexity ; and if, when he turns over the re- 
positories of his memcnry, he finds his collection too 
small for a volume^ he may yet have enough to 
fbmish out an essay. He that would fear to lay 
out too much time upon an experiment of which 
he knows not the event, persuades himself that a 
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few dftjt wiU riiew him what he it to eaepect from 
hii bBrning and his genius. If he thinks his own 
judgment not soffieiently enlightened, he m&y^ hjr 
attending to the remarks which everf paper vnSk 
produce^ reetify his ofnnions. If he should with too 
little premeditaticn eneamber himself bjr an un* 
widdy subject, he can quit it without confessing 
his ignorance, and pass to other topics less dan- 
gerous, or more tmctaUe. And if he finds^ with 
all his industry, and all his artifices, that he cannot 
deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he may kt the 
design fall at once, and, without injury to others 
or himself, retire to amusements of greater [dea- 
sur^ or to studies of better prospect 
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Star€ loco ne$cii, permnU veHigia mille 

Antefigam, ahseniewique /Migrans tmftilkemmpitm. 

TV inpiticiitooiBterpttits incfer]r fdn* 
And pawing teemt to beat the distant phin; 
Hilb, Tdeiy and Soedi appeir alraad j craR, 
And an kaafeHrli, a thooiaiid atapa ait la rt , r oga. 

That the mind of man is never s a ti s6 ed with 
the olgects immediately befiuDe it» but is always 
breaking away firom the present moment, and lo- 
sing itsdf in schemes of future felidty ; and that 
we forset the proper use of the time now in our 
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powar» to provide for the e^joyraeDt of that which^ 
perbapi, may never be granted us^ has beea fre- 
quently remarked ; and as this practice is a com- 
.modious subject of raillery to the gay, and of de» 
4Jamation to the serious^ it has been ridiculed with 
idl the pleasantry of wit, and exaggerated with all 
the amplifications of rhetoric Every instance, by 
which its absurdity might appear most flagrant, has 
]beqn studiously, odlected ; it has been marked with 
every epithet of omtempt, and all the tropes and 
figures have been called forth against it. 

' Censure is willingly indulged, because it always 
implies some superiority ; men please themsdves 
with imagining that they have made a deeper seardi, 
or wider survey, than others, and detected feults 
and follies, which escape vulgar observation. And 
the pleasure of wantoning in common topics is so 
tempting to a writer, that he cannot easily resign 
it ; a train of sentiments generally received enables 
him to shine without labour, and to conquer with- 
out a contest. It is so easy to lau^h at the foUy of 
him who lives only in idea, refuses immediate ease 
for distant pleasures, and, instead of enjoying the 
blessings of life, lets life glide away in preparations 
to enjoy them ; it afibrds such opportunities of tri- 
umphant exultation, to exemplify the uncertainty 
of the human stat^ to rouse mortals from their 
dream, and inform them of the silent celerity of 
time, that we may believe autiiors willing rather 
to transmit than examine so advantageous a prin- 
ciple and more indined to pursue a track so smooth 
and so flowery, than attentively to consider whe- 
ther it leads to truth. 
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Thi9 qadity of locdcing fmward into futurity, 
seems the unavoidable condition of a beings wtioie 
motions are gradual, and whose life is progressive: 
as his powers are limited, he must use means (or 
^e attainment of his ends, and intend first what 
he performs last; as by continual' advances from 
his first stage of existence^ he is perpetually vary- 
ing the horiaon of his prospects, he must always 
discover new motives of action, new excitements 
of fear, and allurements of desire. 

The end thierefore whidi at present calls forth 
our effi[>rtS| will be found, when it is <mce gained^ 
to be onfy one of the means to some remoter end« 
The natural flights of the human mind are not 
fimn pleasure to pleasure, but fifom hope to hope; 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, must 
fiwquently turn his eyes to that place whidi he 
strives to reach ; he that undergoes the &tigue of 
labour must solace his weariness with the contem- 
plation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
most simple and necessaiy employments, no man 
turns up the ground but because he thinks of the 
luorvest, that harvest which blights may intercept, 
which inundations may sweep away, or which death 
or calamity may hinder him firom reaping. 

Yet as few maxims are widely received or long 
retained but for some conformity with truth and 
nature, it must be confessed, that this caution 
i^^st keefnng our view too intent upon remote 
advantages is not without its propriety or useful- 
ness, though it may have been redted with too 
much levity, or enforced with too little distinction : 

8 
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for uot to speak of that vehemmioe of derire wkiaii 
piMfles through right and wrong to its gratiBoa- 
tioDf or that anxioua inquietude whioh is justly 
duugeaUe with distrost of heaven^ -auli^ti too 
ademn ibr my present purpose ; it frequently Im^k 
pens that» by indulging early the raptures of stuv 
oess, we forget the measures necessary to aeeura 
it| and sufifer the imagination to riot in the firuitioQ 
of some possiUe good^ till the time of obtaining it 
has slipped away. 

Th&re wouldf however, be few "enterpriMS of 
great labour or basard undertaken^ if we had not 
the power of magnifying the advantages wfaieh 
we persuade oursdves to expect from them. When 
the knight cf Im Mancha gravely recounts to his 
eompanion the adventures by which he is to dg- 
naliae himself in such a manner that he shall be 
summoned to the support of empires, solicited to 
accept the heiress of the crown which he has pre- 
served, have honours and riches to scatter about 
him. and an island to bestow on his worthy squire, 
very few readers, amidst theur mirth or {nty. can 
deny that they have admitted visions of the same 
land; though they have not. perhaps, expected 
events equally strange, or by means equally in- 
adequate. When we pity him. we reflect on our 
own disappmntments ; and when we laugh, our 
hearts infimn us that he is not more ridiculous 
than oursdves. except that he tdb what we have 
only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine^ 
may. indeed, be eadly vitiated by the luxurious 
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indulgaioe of hopet however necessary to the pro^- 
ductioD of every thmg great or excellent, as some 
plants are destroyed by too <^n exposure to that 
sun which gives life and beauty to the v^;etaMe 
world. 

Perhaps no dass of the human spedes requires 
moie to be cautioDed agvunst this antioipatioo of 
hafqpinesBi than those tiiat asj^ to the name of 
authors. A man of livdy fimey no sooner finds a 
hint moving in his mind, than he makes momeur 
taneous excursidns to the press, and to the world, 
and, with a little enoouragem^At from flattery» 
pudies forward into future ages^ and . prognostic 
oates the honours to be paid him, whm envy is 
extinct, and fection forgotten^ and those^ whom 
partiality now suffers to obscure him, sbill have 
given way to the triflers of as short duration as 
themsdves. 

Those who have (wooeeded so fiur as to a(q[>eal 
to the tribunal of suooeeding times» aie not likely 
to be cured of their in&tuaticM ; but all endeavours 
ought to be nsed for the |»evention of a disease^ 
fer which, when it has attained its height, perhaps 
no remedy will be found in the g^ens of [du* 
losophy, however she may boast her physic of the 
mind, her cathartiGS of vice, or lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore^ while I am yet but lightly 
toudied with the symptoms of the writer's makdy, 
endeavour to fortify myself against the infection, 
not without some weak hope that my preservativea 
may extend their virtues to others^ whose employ* 
ment exposes them \o the same danger. 
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LtmiiM.amare hmes 9 Sunt eertapiaadm, qum te 
Ter pure ledo poteruni recreare lihdlo* 

Is fiime your pa«oo ? Wisdom't ]ioweiM durm. 
If tihrioe read over, ihall its fiiroe diaanii.— — francis. 

It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a man 
akould accustom himself often to think of what is 
moat shocking and terrible, that by such reflec- 
tions be may be preserved from too ardent wishes 
for seeming good, and from too much dejection io 
real evil. 

There is notiiing more dreadful to an author 
than neglect, compared with which, reproach, ha- 
tred, and opposition, are names of happiness ; fH 
tills worsen this meanest fat^ every one who dares 
to write has reason to fear. 

Imme, et venui tecum medUare eamoroe. 
' Go now, and meditele tby tuneihl layB.— BLPHiNSToy. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered wwld, so far to suspect 
his own powers, as to believe that he possibly may 
deserve neglect ; that nature may not have quali- 
fied him much to enlarge or embellish knowledge, 
nor sent him forth entitled by indisputaUe superi- 
ority to regulate the conduct of the rest of man- 
kind ; that, tiiough the worid must be granted to 
be yet in ignorance, he is not destined to dispel 
the doud, nor to shine out as one of the lumina- 
ries of Ufe. For this suspicion, every catalogue c^ 
a libraiy will furnish sufficient reason ; as he will 
find it crowded with names of men, who, though 
now forgotten, were once no ^ess enterprising or 
confident than himself, equally pleased with their 
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own productions, equally caressed by their patrons^ 
and flattered by their friends. 

But though it should happen that an author is 
capable of excelling, yet his merit may pass with- 
out notice, huddled in the variety of things, and 
thrown into the general miscelUny of life. He 
that endeavours after fame by writing, solicits the 
regard of a multitude fluctuating in pleasures or 
immersed in business, without time for intellectual 
amusements ; he appeals to judges, prepossessed by 
passions or corrupted by prejudices, which pre- 
clude their approbation of any' new perfiirmance. 
Some are too indolent to read any thing, till its 
reputation is established ; others too envious to 
promote that fame which gives them pain by its 
increase. What is new is opposed, because most 
are unwilling to be taught ; and what is known ia 
lefected, because it is not suffidefltly considered, 
that men more frequently require to be reminded 
than infermed. The learned are afraid to dedare 
their opinion early, lest they should pat their re- 
putation in haasard; the ignorant always imagine 
themselves giving some proof of delicacy, when 
they refuse to be pleased : and he that finds hb 
way to reputation through all these obstructions, 
must acknowledge that he is indebted to other 
causes beddes his industry, his learning, or his wit 
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1, refmltfp nescia wrditkB, 
ti^aminaUs Julget komorUnu^ 
Nee sumiU out ponit ieeures 
ArMrw f9ffid9ri$ onne.-*— bob^ 

UndiMtppointed in desigagy 

With DfttiTe boDOun Virtae shines ; 

Nor tskes upfCMr'r, nor kys it d«iini> 

As giddy nbbks anile <» ftowiid-*— — blphimston. 



Thx task of an autbcMr is, either to teach what is 
not knowDt or to reoranmend known truths bjr bis 
mmner of adorning them ; either to let new l^t 
in upon the mind, and open new scenes to the 
pp of pect, or to vary the dress and situation of ccnn- 
mon objects^ so as to give them fresh grace and 
more powerful attractions, to spread such flowers 
over the regions through which the intellect has 
dveady made its prc^p-ess, as may tempt it to re^ 
turn, and take a second view of things hastily pas- 
sed over, or negligently regarded. 

Either of these labours is vay difficult, because 
that they may not be fruitless, men must not only 
be persuaded of their errors, but reconciled to 
their guide ; they must not only confess their ig- 
norance, but, what is still less pleasing, must al- 
low that he from whom they are to learn is more 
knowing than themselves. 

S 



It migltf be imaginedl that Biidi tn employiiieiil 
WW in itself suffideiitlj irksome and hazardous; 
that none woold be found so malevdtent as wan- 
tonlf to add weight to the stone of SisypAius; and 
tiiat few ' endeavours would be used to obstruct 
those adMNiees to reputation, which must be made 
at such an «xpence of time and thought^ with ao 
great hasard in the miscarriage and with so littk 
advantage from the sucoess. 

Yet there is a certain race of men» that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amusement, 
to binder the reception of every wrak of learning 
or genias, who stand as cendnels m the avenues of 
&me^ and value themselves upon giving Ignorance 
and Envy the first notice of a prey. 

To these men, who distinguish themsdves by 
the appellation of Critics, it is necessary for a 
new author to find some means of Moommenda^ 
tion. It ie probable^ that the most mafignant of 
these persecutors might be somewhat softened, and 
prevailed on, for a short; time^ to remit tiieir finy. 
Having for tiiis purpose oonsidered many expedi* 
ents, I find in the Moords of ancient times, that 
Afgus was lulled by musie, and Cerberus quieted 
with a 9op ; and am, therefore^ inclined to faeKeve 
that modem critics, who, if they have not the eyes^ 
have the watchfulness of Axgus, and can bark as 
loud ifi Cerberus, though, perhaps, they cannot 
Ute with equal force, might be subdued by methods 
of the same kind. I have heard how some have 
been pacified with claret and a supper, and others 
laid asleep with the soft notes of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives me 
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Mffiderit rauKNi to di«rf tfe untted attadte of tfiis 
viroleiit generation, y^ I have Dot hitherto pei^ 
suaded myself to take aoyiDieasurBa. fin: ^flight?, or 
treaty. For I am in doabt' whether ttey xaii mtb 
against me by hiwful authority, and'suBpecfe IkA 
^bey have presomed upon a. forged jarnmiMiom 
stUed themselves the ministers of Criticism, witbr 
oift any authentic evidence of delegation^ and 
uttered their own determinations as ttie decrees of 
a highar jiidicMure. : ^ 

Critimm, firom whom they derive their daioa 
feodedde the fate of writers, '¥ras the ddest daugh- 
ter <rf Labour and of Truth : she wae» at hor biftbb^ 
committed to the care of Justice, and brougkt^uj^ 
by her in the palace of Wisdom. Being soon dis- 
tinguidied by the celestialsi for her uncommon qua- 
lities, she was appointed the governess of Fancy, 
and emp o wered to beat time to tiie chorus of Aei 
Muses, wiien they sung before the throne of Ju-i 
piter. 

Whm the Muses condescended to visit this lower 
world, they came accompanied by Criticism, ta 
whom, upon her descent from her native r^gions^ 
Justice gave a sceptre^ to be carried aloft in her 
right hand, one end of which was tinctured with 
ambrosia, and inwreathed with a golden foliage 
of anuutiinths and bays ; the other end was encircled 
with cypress and poppies, and dipped in the waters 
of oblivion. In her left hand, she bore an unex* 
tinguishaUe torch, manu&ctured by Labour, and 
lighted by Truth, of which it was the particular 
quality immediately to shew every thing in its true 
form, however it might be disguised to common 
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eyes. Whatever Art could complicate or Folly 
oould confound, was, upon the first gleam of the 
Torch of Truth, exhibited in its distinct parts and 
original simplicity ; it darted through the labyrinths 
of sophistry, and shewed at once all the absurdities 
to which they served for refuge ; it pierced through 
the robes which rhetoric often sold to falsehood, 
and detected the disproportion of parts whidi arti- 
ficial veils had been contrived to cover. 

Thus furnished for the execution of her office. 
Criticism came down to survey the performances 
of those who professed themselves the votaries of 
the Muses. Whatever was brought before her, she 
beheld by the steady light of the Torch of Truth, 
and when her examination had convinced her, that 
the laws of just writing had been ^ observed, she 
touched it with the amaranthine end of the scep- 
tre, and consigned it over to immortality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works which required her inspection, there was 
some imposture attempted ; that false colours were 
laboriously laid; that some secret inequality was 
found between the words and sentiments, or some 
dissimilitude of the ideas and the original objects ; 
that incongruities were linked together, or that 
some parts were of no use but to enlarge the ap- 
pearance of the whole, without contributing to its 
beauty, solidity, or usefulness. 

Wherever such discoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever these faults were committed. 
Criticism refused the touch which conferred the 
sanction of immortality, and, when the errors 
were frequent and gross, reversed the sceptre, and 

VOL, IV. c 
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let drops of lethe distil from the pc^^es and ejr- 
pres^. a &tal mildew, which immediately began to 
imate the work away, till it was at last totally de^. 
tttoyed. 

There were some compositions brought to the 
test, in which, when the strongest light was thrown 
upon them, their beauties and feults appeared so 
equdUy mingled, that Criticism stood with her 
sceptre poised in her hand, in doubt whether to 
shed lethe or ambrosia, upon them. These at last 
increaised to so great a number, that she was weary 
of atlending such doubtful claims, and, for fear of 
usiiig impropeiiy the sceptre of Justice, referred 
the qciise to be considered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, 
wtrei, some feyf caprices excepted, conformable to 
justice: and many who thought themselves se- 
cure by a short forbearance, have sunk under his 
scythe^ as they were posting down with their vo- 
lumes in triumph to futurity. It was observable 
that some were destroyed by little and little, and 
others crjULshed for ever by a single blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed stea* 
dily upon Time, was at last so well satisfied with his 
conduct, that she withdrew firom the earth with her 
patroness Astrea, and left Prejudice and Fake 
Taste to ravage at large as the associates of Fraud 
and Mischief; contenting herself thenceforth to 
shed her influence from afar upon some select 
minds, fitted for its reception by learning and by 
virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her scej^re, of 
which the shivers, that formed the ambrosial end^ 

4 
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were caught up by Flattery, and those that had 
been infected with the waters of lethe were, with 
^ual haste^ seized by Malevolence. The fol- 
lowers of Flattery, to whom she distributed her 
part of the sceptre, neither had nor desired light, 
but touched indiscriminately whatever Power or 
Interest happened to exhibit. The companions 
cC Mtlerolenee were supplied by the Furies with 
a torch, which bad this quality peculiar to infimial 
histre, that its light fell only upon faults. 

N« light, but rather darkness visible^ 
Serv'd only to disoorer sights of woe. 

With these fragments of authority, the slaves of 
Flattery and Malevcrfence marched out, at the 
command of their mistresses, to confer immorta- 
lity, or condemn to oblivion. But the sceptre had 
now lost its power ; and Time passes his sentence 
at leisure, without any regard to their determimu 
fiofis. 
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Simul eijucunda et idonea dicere vito.— — *hor. 
And JQin both profit and delight in one ^ ceiech. 

The works of fiction^ with which the presBit ge- 
neration seems more particularlj delighted, are 
such as exhibit life in its true state^ diversified only 
by accidents that daily happen in the world, and 
influenced by passions and qualities which are really 
to be found in conversing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not impro- 
perly the comedy of romance, and is to be con- 
ducted nearly by the rules of comic poetry. Its 
province is to bring about natural events by easy 
means, and to keep up curiosity without the help 
of wonder : it is tiierefore precluded from the ma- 
chines and expedients of the heroic romance, and 
can neither employ giants to snatch away a lady 
from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring her 
back from captivity; it can neither bewilder its 
personages in deserts, nor lodge them in imaginary 
castles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Fontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
same images ; and that if you take f]x>m him his 
lilies and his roses, his satyrs and his dryads, he 
will have nothing left that can be called poetry. 
In like manner almost all the fictions of the last 
age will vanish, if you deprive them of a hermit 
and a wood, a battle and a shipwreck 
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Wbj this wild strain of imagination found re* 
eeption so long in polite and learned ages^ it b 
not easy to conceive ; but we cannot wcmder that 
while readers could be procured, the authors were 
willing to continue it ; for when a man had by 
practice gained some fluency of language, he had 
no further care than to retire to his doset, let 
loose his invention, and heat his mind with inere- 
dibilities ; a book was thus produced without fear 
of criticism, without the toil of study, without 
knowledge of nature, or acquaintance with life. 

The task of our present writers is very different ; 
it requires, together with that learning whidi is to 
be gained from books, that experience which can 
never be attained by solitary diligence, but must 
arise iirom general converse and accurate observa- 
tion of the living world. Their performances have^ 
as Horace expresses it, pins oneris quantum x^enUe 
minus, little indulgence, and therefore more diffi- 
culty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
every one knows the original, and can detect any 
deviation from exactness of resemblance. Other 
writings are safe, except from the malice of learn- 
ing, but these are in danger from every common 
reader; as the slipper ill executed was censured 
by a shoemaker who happened to stop in his way 
at the Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as just co- 
piers of human manners, is not the most import- 
ant concern that an author of this sort ought to 
have before him. These books are written chiefly 
to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom 
they serve as lectiues of conduct and introduo* 
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tions into life. They are the entertaisiitient 
of minds unfurnished with ideas, and therefm 
easily susceptible of impressions; not fixed by 
principles, and therefore easily following the cinv 
rent of fiincy ; not informed by experience^ and 
consequently open to every false suggestion and 
partial account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should hi 
paid to youth, and that nothing indecent should 
be suffered to approach their eyes or ears ; are pre^ 
cepts extorted by sense and virtue f]x>m an ancient 
writer, by no means eminent for chastity <^ thought. 
The same kind, though not the same degree of cau- 
tion, is required in every thing which is laid before 
them, to secure them from unjust prejudices, per- 
verse opinions, and incongruous * combinations of 
images. 

In the romances formerly written, every trans- 
action and sentiment was so remote from all that 
passes among men, that the reader was in very lit- 
tle danger of making any applications to himself; 
the virtues and crimes were equally beyond his 
sphere of activity ; and he amused himself with 
heroes and with traitors, deliverers and persecu- 
tors, as with beings of another species, whose ac- 
tions were regulated upon motives of their own, 
and who had neither faults nor excellencies in 
common with himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest 
of the world, and acts in such scenes of the uni- 
tersal drama, as may be the lot of any other man ; 
young spectators fix their eyes upon him with ckiser 
attention, and hope, by observing his behaviour and 
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8ucce8s» to regulate their own practioes, when fchej 
shall be engaged in the like part 

For this reason these fiuniliar histories may per- 
haps be made of greater use than the solemnities 
of professed monditjr^ and conyey the knowledge 
of vice and virtue widi more efficacy than axioms 
and definitions. But if the power of example is so 
graat as to take possession of the memory by a kind 
of violence, and produce effects almost without the 
intervention of the will, care ought to be taken, 
that, when the choice is unrertrained, the best ex- 
amples only should be exhibited ; and that which 
is likely to operate so strongly, should not be mis- 
chievous or uncertain in its effects. 

The chief advantage which these fictions b^ve 
over real life is, that their authors are at libarfy, 
though not to invent, yet to select olijects, and to 
cull firom the mass of mankind, those individuals 
upon which the attention ought most to be em- 
ployed : as a diamond, though it cuinot be made, 
may be polished by art, and placed in such a situ- 
ation, as to display that lustre which before was 
buried among common stones. 

It is justly considered as the greatest excellency 
of art, to imitate nature ; but it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish those parts of nature, which are most pro- 
per for imitati<»i : greater care is still required in 
representing life, which is so often discoloured by 
passion, or deformed by wickedness. If the world 
be promiscuously described, I cannot aee of what 
use it can be to read the account: or why it may 
not be as safe to turn the eye immediately upon 
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mankind as upon- a mirror wbidi shews all that 
presents itself without discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufiScient vindication of a 
character, that it is drawn as it appears ; for many 
characters ought never to be drawn : nor of a nar- 
rative, that the train of events is agreeable to obser- 
vation and experience ; for that observation which 
is called knowledge of the world, will be found mudi 
more frequently to make men cunning than good. 
The purpose of these writings is surely not only to 
show mankind, but to provide that they may be seen 
hereafter with less hazard ; to teach the means of 
avoiding the snares which are laid by Treachery 
for Innocence, without infusing any wish for that 
superiority with which the betrayer flatters his va- 
nity ; to give the power of counteracting fraud, with- 
out the temptation to practise it ; to initiate youth 
by mock encounters in the art of necessary defence, 
and to increase prudence without impairing virtue. 
Many writers, for the sake of following nature, 
so mingle good and bad qualities in their principal 
personages, that they are both equally conspicuous ; 
and as we accompany them through their adven- 
tures with delight, and are led by degrees to inte- 
rest ourselves in their fiivour, we lose the abhor- 
rence of their fiiults, because they do not hinder 
our pleasure, or, perhaps, regard them with some 
kindness, for being united with so much merit 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their 
crimes, and whom scarce any villany made perfectly 
detestable, because they never could be wholly 
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divested oi their excellencies ; but such have been 
in all ages the great corrupters of the world, and 
their resemblance ought no more to be preserved, 
than the art of murdering without pain. 
. Some have advanced, without due attention to 
th^ consequences of this notion, that certain vir- 
tues have their correspondent faults, and therefore 
that to exhibit either apart is to deviate from pro- 
bability. Thus men are observed by Swift to be 
** grateful in the same degree as they are resent- 
ful.'' This principle, with others of the same kind, 
supposes man to act from a brute impulse, and pur- 
sue 8 certain degree of inclination, without any 
dioice of the object; for, otherwise, though it 
should be allowed that gratitude and resentment 
arise from the same constitution of the passions, 
it follows not that they will be equally indulged 
when reason is consulted; yet, unless that conse- 
quence be admitted, this sagacious maxim becomes 
an empty soun^ without any relation to practice 
or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the first motions to 
these effects are always in the same proportion. 
For pride, which produces quickness of resent- 
ment, will obstruct gratitude, by unwillingness to 
admit that inferiority which obligation implies; 
and it is very unlikely that he who cannot think 
he receives a favour, will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmost importance to mankind, that 
positions of this tendency should be laid open and 
^confuted ; for while men consider good and evil as 
^■pnnging from the same root, they will spare the 
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one for the sake of the other* and in judging, if 
not of others at least of themsdves, will be apt to 
estimate their virtues by their vices^ To this fa- 
tal error all those will contribute* who confound 
the colours of right and wrong, and, instead of 
helping to settle thdr boundaries, mix them with 
so much art, that no common mind is able to dis- 
unite them. 

In narratives where historical veracity has no 
place, I cannot discover why there should not be 
•exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue ; of vir- 
tue not angelica], nor above probability, for what 
we cannot credit, we shall never imitate, but the 
highest and purest that humanity can reach, which, 
exerdsed in such trials as Uie various revolutions 
of things shall bring upon it, may, by conquering 
some calamities, and enduring others, teach us 
what we may hope, and what we can perfimn. 
Vice, for vice is necessary to be shewn, should 
always disgust ; nor should the graces of gaiety, 
or the dignity of courage, be so united with it, as 
to reconcile it to tlie mind. Wherever it appears, 
it should raise hafared by the malignity of its prac- 
tices, and contempt by the meanness of its strata- 
gems : for while it is supported by either parts or 
spirit, it will be seldom heartily abhorred. The 
Roman tyrant was content to be hated, if he was 
hat feared ; and there are thousands of the readers 
of romances willing to be thought wicked, if they 
may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be 
steadily inculcated, that virtue is the highest proof 
of understanding, and the only solid basis of great- 
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11688 ; and that vice is the natural coMe qcc n ee cf 
narrow tboaghts; that it begins in mistake, and 
ends in ignominy. 
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Et nunc omnif ager, nunc omnUpariurit arboi, 
Nunefrondent sQwt, nuncformosissimus annus, > ■ v iEO. 

Now eT>7 fieldy now e/ry tree is green ; 

Ncnir gvnitl Nttore's fldrett fiioeiB 8eeiu**----SLraiiisT0N. 

Every man is sufficiently discontented with 
some drcumstances of his present state, to suffer 
his imagination to range more or less in quest of 
future happiness^ and to fix upon some point of 
time; in which, by the removal of the inoonvenienoe 
which now perplexes him, or acquisition of the 
advantage which he at present wants, he shall find 
the condition of his life very much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected with 
gieat impatience, at last arrives, it generally comes 
without the blessing fi>r which it was desired ; but 
we solace ourselves with some new prospectt and 
press forward again with equal eagerness. 

It is lucky fi>r a man, in whom this temper pre- 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
Wkt of his own power ; since he forbears th^i to 
fvecipitate his affiurs, for the sake of the great 
event that is to complete his felicity, and waits for 
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the blissful hour with less neglect of the measures 
necessary to be taken in the mean time. 

I have long known a person of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happiness with less hurt to 
himself than such chimerical wishes commonly pro- 
duce, and adjusted his scheme with such address, 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
year, and in the other part never wholly blasted. 
Many, perhaps, would be desirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himself such a cheap 
and lasting satisfaction. It was gained by a con* 
stant practice of referring the removal of all his 
uneasiness to the coming of the next spring ; if his 
health was impaired, the spring would restore it ; 
if what he wanted was at a high price, it would 
fall its value in the spring. 

The spring indeed did often come without any 
of these effects, but he was always certain that the 
next would be more propitious ; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that the present spring would fail him be* 
fore the middle of summer ; for he always talk- 
ed of the spring as coming till it was past, and 
when it was once past, every one agreed with him 
that it was coming. 

By long converse with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the contem- 
plati(m of this delightful season ; but I have the sa- 
tisfaction of finding many, whom it can be no shame 
to resemble, infected with the same enthusiasm ; for 
there is, I believe, scarce any poet of eminence, who 
has not left some testimony of his fondness for the 
flowers, the zephyrs, and the warblers of the spring. 
Vor has the most luxuriant imagination been able 
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to describe the serenity and happiness of the gbl* 
den ag^ otherwise than by giving a perpetual spring 
as the highest reward of uncorrupted innocence. 

There is, indeed, something inexpressiUy pleas- 
ing in the annual renovation of the worid, and the 
new display of the treasures of nature. The odd 
and darkness of winter, with the naked deformity 
of every object on which we turn our eyes, make 
us rejoice at the succeeding season, as well for what 
we have escaped as for what we may enjoy ; and 
every budding flower, which a warm situation 
brings early to our view, is considered by us as a 
messenger to notify the approach of more joyous 
days. 

The Spring affords to a mind, so free from the 
disturbance of care or passions as to be vacant to 
calm amusements, almost every thing that our pre- 
sent state makes us capable of enjoying. The va- 
riegated verdure of the fields and woods, the suc- 
cession of grateful odours, the voice of pleasure 
pouring out its notes on every side, with the glad- 
ness apparently conceived by every animal, from 
the growth of his food, and the clemency of the wea- 
ther, throw over the whole earth an air of gaiety, 
significantly expressed by the smile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes are able 
to give no delight, and who hurry away from all 
the varieties of rural beauty, to lose their hours 
and divert their thoughts by cards or assemblies, 
a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a position which will sel- 
dom deodve, that when a man cannot bear his own 
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oompaDy, there k a{>niething wrotig. He nuirt fly 
from himselfs either becaute be feels a tedionsneas 
in life firom the equipoise <>f an empty mind, whidi, 
baviiig no tendency to one motion more than ano- 
ther^ but as it is impelled by some extemal power, 
must always have recourse to foreign objects ; or 
be must be afraid of tbe intrusion of some unpleas^ 
ing ideas, and perhaps is struggling to eseape ftom 
tbe remembrance of a loss, the fear of a calamity, 
or some other thought of greater horror. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of contemplation, may properly apply to 
such diversions, provided they are innocent, as lay 
strong hold on the attention ; and those, whom fear 
of any future affliction chains down to misery, must 
endeavour to obviate the dangw. 

My eonsidorations shall, on this occasion, be 
turned on such as are burthensome to themselves, 
merely because tbey want subjects for reflection, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown open 
without afibrding them pleasure or instruction, be* 
cause they never learned to read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming pa- 
radox, that very few men know how to take a walk ; 
and, indeed, it is true, that few know how to take 
a walk with a prospect of any other pleasure, than 
the same company would have afforded them at 
home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and consequently vary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner it ought to be the endeavour of every man 
to derive his reflections from the objects about him ; 
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for it is to no purpose that be alters his position^ if 
his attention continues fixed to the same point The 
mind should be kept open to the access of er^ new 
idea, and so far disengaged from the predominanee 
of particular thoughts, as easily to acoommodate it« 
self to occasional entertainment 

A man that has formed this habit of turning 
eyery new object to his entertainment, finds in the 
productions of nature an inexhaustible stock of 
materials upon which he can employ himself, with- 
out any temptations to envy or malevolence ; fiiults^ 
p^aps, seldom totally aroided by those, whose 
judgment is much exercised upon the works of art 
He has always a certain prospect of discovering 
new reasons for adoring the sovereign Author of 
the universe, and probable hopes of maki^ some 
discovery of betiefit to others, or of profit to him- 
self. There is no doubt but many vegetables and 
animals have qualities that might be of great use, 
to the knowledge of which there is not required 
much force of penetration, or fatigue of study, but 
only fi^uent experiments, and close attention. 
What is said by the chemists of their darling mer« 
cury, is, perhaps, true of every body through the 
whole creation, that if a thousand lives should be 
spent upon it, all its properties would not be found 
out 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by va- 
rious tastes, since life a£Pords and requires such 
multiplicity of employments, and a nation of na- 
turalists is neither to be hoped, or desired ; but it 
is surely not improper to point out a fresh amuse- 
ment to those who languish in health, and repine 
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in plenty, for want of some source of dWersion that 
may be less easily exhausted, and to inform the 
multitudes of both sexes, who are burdened with 
every new day, that there are many shows which 
they have not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
piness; and, therefore, the younger part of my 
readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal speculation, 
must excuse me for calling upon them, to make use 
at once of the spring of the year^ and the spring of 
life ; to acquire, while their minds may be yet im- 
pressed with new images, a love of innocent plea- 
sures, and an ardour for useful knowledge ; and to 
remember, that a blighted spring makes a barren 
year, and that the vernal flowers, however beautiful 
and gay, are only intended by nature as prepara- 
tives to autumnal fruits. 
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Strenua nos exercet ineriia, navibus aique 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere : quod petis, hie est ; 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit cequus, hob. 

Active in indolence, abroad we roam 

In quest of happiness which dwells at home ; 

With vain pursuits &tigu'd, at lengtfi you'll find. 

No place excludes it fh>m an aqual mind.— elfhinstok. 

That man should never suffer his happiness to 
depend upon external eircumstanoes» is one of the 
chief precepts of the Stoical philosophy; a pre- 
cept, indeedt which that lofty sect has extended be* 
yond the condition of human life, and in which 
some of them seem to have comprised an utter ex- 
clusion of all corporal pain and pleasure from the 
regard or attention of a wise man. 

Such sapientia insaniens, aa Horace calls the doc- 
trine of another sect, such extravagance of philo- 
sophy, can want neither authority nor argument for 
its confutation ; it is overthrown by the experience 
of every hour, and the powers of nature rise up 
against it. But we may very properly inquire, how 
near to this exalted state it is in our power to ap- 
proach, how far we can exempt ourselves from out-^ 
ward influences, and secure to our minds a state of 
tranquillity : for, though the boast of absolute inde^ 
pendence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexi- 
bility to every impulse, and a patient submission 
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to the tyranny of casual troubles, is below the dig- 
nity of that mind, which, however depraved or 
weakened, boasts its derivation from a celestial 
original, and hopes for an union with infinite good- 
ness, and unvariable felicity. 

Ni vitns p^orafinfens 

rmn deserai artum. 



Unless the sool^ to vice a thnU> 
Desert her own originaL 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
gree of intellectual dignity, and of preserving re- 
sources of pleasure, which may not be wholly at 
the mercy of accident, is never more apparent than 
when we turn our eyes upon those whom fortune 
has let loose to their own conduct ; who^ not being 
diained down by their condition to a regular and 
stated allotment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themselves business or diversion, and having no- 
thing within that can entertain or employ them, 
are compelled to try all the arts of destroying time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this 
class of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, are 
not less shameful, nor, perhaps, much less pitiable, 
than those to which a trader on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy is reduced. I have seen melancholy over- 
spread a whole family at the disappointment of a 
party for cards ; and when, after the proposal of a 
thousand schemes, and the dispatch of the footman 
upon a hundred messages, they have submitted, 
with gloomy resignation, to the misfortune of pass- 
ing one evening in conversation with each other ; 
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on a suddeni such are the revolutions of the world, 
an unexpected visitor has brought them relief, ac- 
ceptable as provision to a starving city, and en* 
abled them to hold out till the next day. 

The general remedy of those, who are uneasy 
without knowing the cause, is change of place ; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is the 
consequence of some local inconvenience, and en- 
deavour to fly from it, as children fix)m their sha- 
dows ; always hofting for some more satisfactory de- 
light firom every new scenes and always returning 
home with disappointment and complidnts. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, 
without reflecting on those that suffer under the 
dreadful symptom of canine madness, termed by 
phyricians the dread of water ? These miserable 
wretches, unable to drink, though burning with 
thirst, are sometimes known to try various contor- 
tions, or inclinations of the body, flattering them^ 
selves that they can swallow in one posture that 
liquor which they find in another to repel their 
lips. 

Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thoughtless 
or ignorant, but sometimes seizes those minds 
which seem most exempted from it, by the variety 
of attainments, quickness of penetration, or seve- 
rity of judgment; and, indeed, the pride of wit and 
knowledge is often mortified by finding that they 
confer no security against the common errors, 
which mislead the weakest and meanest of man- 
kind. 

These reflections arose in my mind upon the re- 
membrance of a passage in Cowley's preface to his 
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poems, where, however exalted by genius, and en- 
larged by study, he informs us of a scheme of hap- 
piness to which the imagination of a girl upon the 
loss of her first lover could have scarcely given 
way ; but which he seems to have indulged, till he 
had totally forgotten its absurdity, and would pro- 
bably have put in execution, had he been hindered 
only by his reason. 
' My desire,' says he, * has been for some years 

* past, though the execution has been accidentally 
'diverted, and does still vehemently continue, to 
' retire myself to some of our American planta- 
' tions, not to seek for gold, or enrich myself with 
' the traiBc of those parts, which is the end of most 
' men that travel thither ; but to forsake this world 
' for ever, with all the vanities and vexations of it, 
' and to bury myself there in some obscure retreat, 
' but not without the consolation of letters and phi- 

* losophy.' 

Such was the chimerical provision which Cowley 
had made in his own mind, for the quiet of his re-- 
maining life, and which he seems to recommend to 
posterity, since there is no other reason for disclos- 
ing it. Surely no stronger instance can be given 
of 8 persuasion that content was the inhabitant of 
particular regions, and that a man might set sail 
with a fair wind, and leave behind him aU his cares, 
incumbrances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose than 
to bury himself in some obscure retreat, he might 
have found, in his own country, innumerable co- 
verts sufficiently dark to have concealed the ge- 
nius of Cowley ; for whatever might be bis opinion 
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of the importunity with which he might be sum* 
moned back into public lif^ a short experience 
would have convinced him» that privation is easiev 
than acquisition^ and that it would require little 
continuance to free himself from the intrusion ot 
the world. There is pride enough in the human 
heart to prevant much desire of acquaintance with 
a man, by whom we are sure to be n^lected» how- 
ever his reputation for science or virtue may ex- 
dte our curiosity or esteem ; so that the lover of re- 
tirement needs not be afraid lest the respect of 
strangers should overwhelm him with visits. Even 
those to whom he has formerly been known, will 
very patiently support his absence when they have 
tried a little to live without him^ and found new 
diversions for those moments which his company 
contributed to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hin- 
der us from tyrannising over one another, that no 
individual should be of such importance, as to 
cause, by his retirement or death, any chasm in 
the world. And Cowley had conversed to little 
purpose with mankind, if he had never remarked^ 
bow soon the useful friend, the gay companion, 
and the favoured lover, when once they are re« 
moved from before the sight, give way to the sue* 
cession of new objects. 

The privacy, tiierefore^ of his hermitage might 
have been safe enough from violation, though he 
had diosen it within the limits of his native island ; 
he might have found here preservatives against the 
xxinities and vewatians of the worid, not less effica* 
dous than those which the woods or fields of Ame- 
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ricB could afford him : but having once his mind 
imbittered with disgust^ he conceived it impossible 
to be far enough from the cause of his uneasiness ; 
and was posting away with the expedition of a cow* 
ard» who^ for want of venturing to look behind him, 
thinks the enemy perpetually at his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or fa* 
tigued with business, he so strongly imaged to him- 
self the happiness of leisure and retreat, that he de- 
termined to enjoy them for the future without in- 
terruption, and to exclude for ever all that could 
deprive him of his darling satbfacti<»is. He fiar- 
got| in the vehemence of desire, that solitude and 
quiet owe their pleasures to those miseries, which 
he was so studious to obviate : for such are the vi- 
cissitudes of the world, through all its parts, that 
day and night, labour and rest, hurry and retire- 
ment, endear each other ; such are the changes that 
keep the mind in action ; we desire, we pursue, we 
obtain, we are satiated ; we desire something else, 
and begin a new pursuit 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed his 
habitation in the most delightful part of the new 
world, it may be doubted, whether his distance 
firom the vanities of life, would have enabled him 
to keep away the vexations. It is common for a 
man, who feels pain, to fancy that he could bear 
it better in any other part. Cowl^ having known 
the troubles and perplexities of a particular condi- 
tion, readily persuaded himself that nothing worse 
was to be found, and that every alteration would 
bring some improvement ; he never suspected that 
the cause of his unhappiness was within, that his 
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own passions were not sufficiently regulated, and 
that he was harassed by his own impatienoei which 
oould never be without something to awaken it, 
would accompany him over the sea, and find its 
way to his American elysium. He would, upcm 
the trial, have been soon convinced, that the foun- 
tain of content must spring up in the mind ; and 
that he who has so little knowledge of human na- 
ture, as to seek happiness by chan^g any thing 
but his own dispositions, will waste his life in fiiiit- 
less effi:>rts, and multiply the griefs which he pur- 
poses to remove. 
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O qui perpetua mundum raiione gitbemas, 
Terrarum cceUque sator I 
Di^fice terreka nebiJat Sf pondera moU$, 
, Atgue iuo splendore mica I Tu iuiingue afinnmm, 
Tu requies tranquiUa pits. Te cemere, finis, 
Prineipiumf vector, dux, iemtto^ifrmtfitf«^u2rm.— ^-boethi^s. 

. O thoa whose pow'er o'er moving worldi prendei^ ^ 

Whose voice created^ and whose wiadom guidei^ 
On darkling man in pure efRdgence shine. 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious bresst 
With silent confidence and holy rest : 
From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

The love of Retirement has, in all ages, adhered 
closely to those minds, which have been most en* 
larged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. Those 
who enjoyed every thing generally supposed to con- 
fer happiness, have been forced to seek it in the 
shades of privacy. Though they possessed both 
power and riches, and were, therefore, surrounded 
by men who considered it as their chief interest to 
remove from them every thing that might o£fend 
their ease, or interrupt their pleasure, they have 
soon felt the languors of satiety, and found them* 
selves unable to pursue the race of life without fre- 
quent respirations of intermediate solitude. 

To produce this disposition, nothing appears re- 
quisite but quick sensibility, and active imagina- 
tion ; for, though not devoted to virtue, or science, 
the man, whose faculties enable him to make ready 
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comparisons of the present with the past, will find 
such a constant recurrence of the same pleasures 
and troubles, the same expectations and disappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly snatch an hour of retreat, 
to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and seek for 
that variety in his own ideas, which the objects of 
sense cannot afford him* 

Nor will greatness, or abundance, exempt him 
from the importunities of this desire, since, if he is 
bom to think, he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand inquiries and speculations, which he must 
pursue by his own reason, and which the splendour 
of his condition can only hinder : for those who are 
most exalted above dependence or control, are yet 
condemned to pay so large a tribute of their time 
to custom, ceremony, and popularity, that, accord- 
ing to the Greek proverb, no man in the house is 
more a slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid, the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a 
more compendious manner ? he was answered. That 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things 
may be seized by might, or purchased with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only, by study, and 
study to be prosecuted only in retirement. 

These are some of the motives which have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the crowds 
that soothed them with flatteries, or inspirited them 
with acclamations ; but their efficacy seems confined 
to the higher mind, and to operate little upon the 
common classes of mankind, to whose conceptions 
the present assemblage of things is adequate, and 
who seldom range beyond those entertainments and 
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vexations, which solidt their attention by pressing 
on their senses. 

But there is an universal reason for some stated 
intervals of solitude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me now especially to mention ; a 
Reason which extends as wide as moral duty, or the 
hopes of divine favour in a future state ; and which 
ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees 
of intellect ; since none can ima^ne themselves not 
comprehended in its obligation ; but sudi as deter- 
mine to set their Maker at defiance by obstinate 
wickedness, or whose enthusiastic security of his 
approbation places them above external ordinances, 
and all human means of improvement. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present, to impress upon his mind 
so strong a sense of the importance of obedience to 
die divine will, of the value of the reward promised 
to virtue, and the terrors of the punishment de- 
nounced against crimes, as may overbear all the 
temptations which temporal hope or fear can bring 
in his way, and enable him to bid equal defiance to 
joy and sorrow, to turn away at one time from the 
allurements <^ ambition, and push forward at ano- 
ther against the threats of calamity. 

It b not without reason that the apostle repre- 
sents our passage through this stage of our exist- 
ence by images drawn from the alarms and solici- 
tude of a military life ; for we are placed in such a 
state, that almost every thing about us conspires 
against our chief interest. We are in danger from 
whatever can get possession of our thoughts ; all 
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that can excite in us either pain or pleasure^ has a 
tendency to obstruct the way that leads to happiness, 
and either to turn us aside, or retard our progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are 
our lawful and faithful guides, in most things that 
relate solely to this life; and, therefore, by the 
hourly necessity of consulting them, we gradually 
sink into an implicit submission, . and habitual con- 
fidence. Every act of compliance with their mo« 
tions facilitates a second compliance^ every new 
step towards depravity is made with less reluctance 
than the former, and thus the descent to life merely 
sensual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscience, which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they have likewise a 
kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
were delighted with the sensations of pleasure, be- 
fore we had capacities to be charmed with the 
beauty of rectitude. To this power, thus early es- 
tablished, and incessantly increasing, it must be re- 
membered that almost every man has, in some part 
of his life, added new strength by a voluntary or 
negligent subjection of himself; for who is there 
that has not instigated his appetites by indulgence, 
or su£fered them, by an unresisting neutrality, to en- 
large their dominion, and multiply their demands ? 

From the necessity of dispossessing the sensitive 
faculties of the influence which they must naturally 
gain by this pre-occupation of the soul, arises that 
conflict between opposite desires in the first endea- 
vours after a religious life ; which, however enthu- 
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siastically it may have been described, or however 
contemptuously ridiculed, will naturally be felt in 
some degree, though varied without end, by diffe- 
rent tempers of mind, and innumerable circum- 
stances of health or condition, greater or less fer- 
vour, more or fewer temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the 
animal faculties, in our provision for the present 
life, arises the difficulty of withstanding their im- 
pulses, even in cases where they ought to be of no 
Weight ; for the motions of sense are instantaneous, 
its objects strike unsought, we are accustomed to 
follow its directions, and therefore often submit to 
the sentence without examining the authority of 
the judge 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain time, in 
an equipoise between the pleasures of this life, and 
the hopes of futurity, present objects falling more 
frequently into the scale, would in time preponde- 
rate, and that our regard for an invisible state would 
grow every moment weaker, till at last it would lose 
fdl its activity, and become absolutely without ef- 
fect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put 
into our own hands, and we have power to transfer 
the weight to either side. The motives to a life of 
holiness are infinite, not less than the favour or an- 
ger of Omnipotence, not less than eternity of hap- 
piness or misery. But these can only influence our 
conduct as they gain our attention, which the bu- 
siness or diversions of the world are always calling 
off by contrary attractions. 
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The great art therefore of piety, and the end for 
which all the rites of religion seem to be instituted, 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue, 
' by a voluntary employment of our mind in the con- 
templation of its excellence, its importance, and its 
necessity, which, in proportion as they are more fre- 
quently and more willingly revolved, gain a more 
forcible and permanent influence, till in time they 
become the reigning ideas, the standing principles 
of action, and the test by which every thing pro- 
posed to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 
necessary that we weaken the temptations of. the 
world, by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for its 
influence, arising only from its presence^ is much 
lessened when it becomes the object of solitary me* 
ditation. A constant residence amidst noise and 
pleasure, inevitably obliterates the impressions of 
piety, and a frequent abstraction of ourselves into 
a state, where this life, like the next, operates 
only upon the reason, will reinstate religion in its 
just authority, even without those irradiations from 
above, the hope of which I have no intention to 
withdraw from the sincere and the diligent 

This is that conquest of the world and of our- 
selves, which has been always considered as the per- 
fection of human nature ; and this is only to be ob- 
tained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
cares of avarice, and the joys of intemperaooe, from 
the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery, and the 
tempting sight of prosperous wickedness. 
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No. 8. SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1760. 



— *— PatUur ptenas pecantU sola voluntas ; 
Nam scelus intra se taciturn qui cogitat ullum, 
Facti crimen AoW,— Juv. 

For he that bat ocmoeiyes a crime in thought^ 
Contracts the clanger of an actual fiuilt.-——CRBECH. 

If the most active and industrious of mankind was 
able, at the close of life, to recollect distinctly his 
past moments, and distribute them in a regular 
acoQunt, according to the manner in which they 
have been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined how 
few would be marked out to the mind, by any per- 
manent or visible effects, how small a proportion 
his real action would bear to his seeming possibili- 
ties of action, how many chasms he would find of 
wide and continued vacuity, and how many inter- 
stitial spaces unfilled, even in the most tumultuous 
hurries of business, and the most eager vehemence 
of pursuit 

It is said by modem philosophers, that not only 
the great globes of matter are thinly scattered 
through the universe, but the hardest bodies are 
so porous, that, if all matter were compressed to 
perfect solidity, it might be contained in a cube of 
a few feet. In like manna*, if all the employment 
of life were crowded into the time which it really 
occupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours, 
would be sufficient for its accomplishment, so far 
as the mind was engaged in the performance. For 
such is the inequality of our corporeal to our inteU 
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lectual faculties, that we contrive in minutes what 
we execute in years, and the soul often stands an 
idle spectator of the labour of the hands» and expe- 
dition of the feet. 

For this reason the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philo* 
sophy in the camp ; and Lucan, with historical ve- 
radty, makes Caesar relate of himself, that he noted 
the revolutions of the stars in the midst of prepara- 
tions for battle. 

■ Media inter prcelia semper 
Sideribui, ccelique plagis, Muperisque vacavi. 

Amid the storms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and survey the sides. 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition re« 
quire but a small part of that incessant cogitation ; 
and by the natural frame of our bodies, and gene- 
ral combination of the world, we are so frequently 
condemned to inactivity, that as through all our 
time we are thinking, so for a great part of our 
time we can only think. 

Lest a power so restless should be either unpro- 
fitably or hurtfully employed, and the superfluities 
of intellect run to waste, it is no vain speculati<m 
to consider how we may govern our thoughts, re- 
strain them from irregular motions, or confine them 
from boundless dissipation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led 
forward in its pursuit, how it is to be cured of its 
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defects, and habituated to new studies, has been 
the inquiry of many acute and learned men, whose 
observations I shall not either adopt or censure : 
my purpose being to consider the moral discipline 
of the mind, and to promote the increase of virtue 
rather than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
want of remembering, that all action has its origin 
in the mind, and that therefore to suffer the thoughts 
to be vitiated, is to poison the fountains of mora- 
lity ; irregular desires will produce licentious prac- 
tices ; what tnen allow themselves to wish they will 
soon believe, and will be at last incited to execute 
what they please themselves with contriving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Roman church, 
who gain, by confession, great opportunities of 
knowing human nature, have generally determined 
that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime to think. 
Since by revolving with pleasure the facility, safety^ 
or advantage of a wicked deed, a man soon begins to 
find his constancy relax, and his detestation soften ; 
the happiness of success glittering before him, with- 
draws his attention from the atrociousness of the 
guilt, and acts are at last confidently perpetrated, 
of which the first conception only crept into the 
mind, disguised in pleasing complications, and per- 
mitted rather than invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love 
or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how 
easily he might at first have repelled the tempta- 
tion, how readily his mind would have obeyed a 
call to any other object, and how weak his passion 
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has been after some casual avocatioDt till he has r&* 
called it again to his hearty and revived the viper by 
too warm a fondness. 

Such^ therefore, is the importance of keeping re^^ 
son a constant guard over imagination, that we have 
otherwise no security for our own virtue, but may 
corrupt our hearts in the most recluse solitude with 
more pernicious and tjrrannical appetites and wishes 
than the commerce of the world will generally pn^ 
duce ; for we are easily shocked by crimes whidi ap*^ 
pear at once in their full magnitude, but the gra- 
dual growth of our own wickedness, endeared by in- 
terest, and palliated by all the artifices of self*deceit» 
gives us time to form distinctions in our own favour^ 
and reason by degrees submits to absurdity, as the 
eye is in time accommodated to darkness. 

In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im- 
pcHTtance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and 
therefore I shdl endeavour to shew what thoughts 
are to be rejected or improved, as they regard the 
past, present, or future ; in hopes that some may be 
awakened to caution and vigilance, who, perhaps, 
indulge themselves in dangerous dreams, so much 
the more dangerous, because, being yet only dreams, 
they are concluded innocent 

The recollection of the past is only useful by 
way of provision for the future ; and, therefore, in 
reviewing all occurrences that fall under a reli- 
gious consideration, it is proper that a man stop 
at the first thoughts, to remark how he was led 
thither, and why he continues the reflection. If 
he is dwelling with delight upon a stratagem of 
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suooessful fraud, a night of licentious riot, or an 
intrigue of guilty pleasure, let him summon off his 
imagination as from an unlawful pursuit, expel 
those passages from his remembrance, of which, 
though he cannot seriously approve them, the plea- 
sure overpowers the guilt, and refer them to a 
future hour, when they may be considered with 
greater safety. Such an hour will certainly come ; 
for the impressions of past pleasure are always les- 
sening, but the sense of guilt, which respects futu- 
ntf, continues the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our con* 
duct, is indisputably necessary to the confirmation 
or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, recom- 
mended under the name of self-examination, by 
divines, as the first act previous to repentance. It 
ii^ indeed, of so great use, that without it we should 
always be to begin life, be seduced for ever by the 
same allurements, and misled by the same falla- 
cies. But in order that we may not lose the ad- 
vantage of our experience, we must endeavour to 
see every thing in its proper form, and excite in 
ourselves those sentiments, which the great Author 
of nature has decreed the concomitants or follow- 
ers of good and bad actions. 

*A^(«^iy(^ }* «xa w^tiru f9ri{<5i* tut) finivntrtc, 

' Let not sleeps says Pythagons, fill npon thy eyes till thou hast thrice 
' reviewed the tranaactioiu of the past day. Where have I turned aside 
* ftmn rectitude? What have I heen doing? What have I leftun- 
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' done, which I ought tohsviBdone? Begai liiiis)frQin the first. acl, 
' and proceed ; and in oonclosion^ at the ill which thou hast done he 
' troubled^ and rejoice for the good.' 

Our thoughts on present things being determin- 
ed by the objects before us» fail not under those in- 
dulgences, or excursions, which I am now consi- 
dering. But I cannot forbear, under this head, to 
caution pious and tender minds, that are disturbed 
by the irruptions of wicked imaginations, against 
too great dejection, and too anxious alarms; for 
thoughts are only criminal, when they are first cho- 
sen, and then voluntarily continued. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go^ so unapproved and leave 

No spot or stain hehind. milt ox. 

In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged, by which 
the imagination is entangled. Futurity is the pro- 
per abode of hope and fear, with all their train and 
progeny of subordinate apprehensions and desires. 
In futurity events and chances are yet floating at 
larger without apparent connexion with their causes, 
and we therefore easily indulge the liberty of grati- 
fying ourselves .with a pleasing choice. To pick and 
cull among possible advantages is, as the civil law 
terms it, in vacuum venire, to take what belongs to 
nobody ; but it has this hazard in it, that we shall be 
.unwilling to quit what we have seized, though an 
owner should be found. It is easy to think on that 
which may be gained, till at last we resolve to gain 
it, and to image the happiness of particular condi- 
tions, till we can be easy in no other. We ought, at 
least, to let our desires fix upon nothing in another^s 
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power for the take of our quiet, or in anotber^s pos- 
session for tiie sake of our innocence. When a man 
finds himself led, though by a train of honest senti- 
ments, to wish for that to which he has no right, 
he should start back as from a pitfal covered with 
flowers. He that fancies he should benefit the pub^ 
lie more in a great station than the man that fills it, 
will in time imagine it an act of virtue to supplant 
him ; and as opposition readily kindles into hatred, 
his eagerness to do that good, to which he is not 
called, will betray him to crimes, which in his ori- 
ginal scheme were never proposed. 

He therefore that would govern his actions by 
the laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by 
those of reason ; he must keep guilt firom the re- 
oesses of his heart, and remember that the pleasures 
of fancy, and the emotions of desire, are more dan- 
gerous as they are more hidden, since they escape 
the awe of observation, and operate equally in every 
situation, without the concurrence of external op- 
portunities. 
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Na 9. TUESDAY, APRIL 17, I'^SO. 



Quod ii$ esse veUs, nihUque mo/if.— —maat. 

dnise wfati yoa m; no oilier state preftr.*-— tL^RiirsToif. 

■ 

It is justly remariced by Horace^ that howsoever 
every man may complain occasionaily of the 
hardships of his condition, he is seldom willing to 
diange it for any other on the same level : for whe- 
ther it be that he, who follows an employment, made 
of it at first on aocomit of its suitableness to 
inclination ; or that when accident, or the deter* 
mination of others, have placed him in a particular 
station, he^ by endeavouring to reconcile himself to 
it, gets the custom of viewing it only on the fairest 
side ; or whether every man thinks that class to 
which he belongs the most illustrious, merely be* 
cause he has honoured it with his name ; it is cer- 
tain that, whatever be the reason, most men have a 
very strong and active prejudice in favour of their 
own vocation, alwajrs workinj; upon their minds, 
and influencing their behaviour. 

This partiality is sufficiently visible in every rank 
of the human species ; but it exerts itself more fre- 
quently and with greater force among those who 
have never learned to conceal their sentiments for 
reasons of policy, or to model their expressions by 
the laws of politeness ; and therefore the chief con- 
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tests of wit among aitifioers and handicraftsmen 
arise from a mutual endeavour to exalt one trade 
by depredating another. 

From the same prindples are derived many con- 
solations to alleviate the inconveniences to which 
every calling is peculiarly exposed. A bladumith 
was lately pleasing himself at his anvil, with observ- 
ing that though his trade was hot and sooty, labo- 
rious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of liv* 
ing by his hammer, he got his bread like a man, 
and if his son should rise in the wcxld, and keep 
his coach, nobody could reproach him that hisfii* 
ther was a tailiMr. 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never 
80 irresistibly flattered, as when some rival calling 
is mentioned with contempt Upon this principle a 
finen-draper boasted that he had got a new custo- 
mer, whom he could safely trust, ^r he could have 
no doubt <^ his honesty, rince it was known, from 
'unquestionable authority, that he was now filing a 
Inll in chancery to delay payment for the clothes 
which he had worn the last seven years; and he 
himself had heard him dedare, in a public coflfee- 
house, that he looked upon the whole gencraticm 
of wo(^en-drapers to be such despicable wretdies, 
that no gentleman ought to pay them. 

It has been observed that phyddans and lawyers 
are no friends* to religion ; and many conjectures 
have been formed to discover the reason of such a 
combination between men who agree in nothing 
else, and who seem less to be afiected, in thdr own 
provinces, by religious opinions, than any other part 
of the community. The truth iif, very few of them 
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have thought about religion ; but they have all seen 
a parson ; seen him in a habit different from their 
own, and therefore declared war against him. A 
young student from the inns of court, who has 
often attacked the curate of his father's parish with 
such arguments as his acquaintances could furnish, 
and returned to town without success, is now gone 
down with a resolution to destroy him ; for he has ^ 
learned at last how to manage a prig, and if he pre- 
tends to hold him again to syllogism, he has a catch 
in reserve, which neither logic nor metaphysics 
can resist. 

1 laugh to think how your unshaken Cato 
Win look aghast^ when un^ireseen destruction 
Pbun in upon him thus. 

The malignity of soldiers and sailors against each 
other has been often experienced at the cost of thdr 
country : and, perhaps, no orders of men have an 
enmity of more acrimony, or longer continuance. 
When, upon our late successes at sea» some new 
regulations were concerted for establishing the rank 
of the naval commanders, a captain of foot very 
acutely remarked, that nothing was more absurd 
than to give any honorary rewards to seamen, '* for 
'* honour,'* says he, *' ought only to be won by bra- 
'* very, and all the world knows that in a sea-fight 
^* there is no danger, and therefore no evidence of 
•* courage."* 

But although this general desire of aggrandizing 
themselves, by raising their profession, betrays mm 
to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts of 
iupplantation and detraction, yet as almost all pas- 
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dons bare their good as well as bad effects, it like* 
wise exdtes ingenuity, and sometimes raises an ho- 
nest and useful emulation of diligence. It may be 
observed in general, that no trade had ever reached 
the excellence to which it is now improved, had its 
professors looked upon it with the eyes of indiffe- 
rent spectators ; the advances, from the first rude 
essays, must have been made by men who valued 
themselves for p^omianees, for which scarce any 
other would be persuaded to esteem them. 

It is pleasing to contempkite a manu&cture rising 
gradually from its first mean state by the successive 
labours of innumerable minds ; to consider the first 
hollow trunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the shep- 
herd could scarce venture to cross a brook swelled 
with a shower, enlarged at last into a ship of war, 
attacking fortresses^ terrifying nations, setting 
storms and IbIIows at defiance, and visiting the re- 
Hiote9t ports of the globe. And it might contribute 
to dispose us to a kinder r^ard for the labours of 
one another, if we were to consider from what un- 
fNPomising beginnings the most useful productions 
(^ art have probably arisen. Who, when he saw 
the first sand or ashes, by a casual intenseness of 
heat, melted into a metalline form, rugged with 
excrescences, and clouded with impurities, would 
have imagined, that in this shapeless lump lay con- 
cealed so many conveniences of life, as would in 
time constitute a great part of the happiness of the 
woirid ? Yet by some sudi f(»Ptuitous liquefiiction was 
mankind taught to procure a body at once in a high 
degree solid and transparent, which might admit 
the light of the sun^ and exclude the violence of 

4 
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the wind ; which might extend the sight of the phi- 
losopher to new ranges of existence, and charm him 
at one time with the unbounded extent of the ma- 
terial creation, and at another with the endless sub- 
ordination of animal life ; and, what is yet of more 
importance, might supply the decays of nature, and 
succour old age with subsidiary sight Thus was 
the first artificer in glass employed, though with- 
out his own knowledge or expectation. He was 
facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the avenues of science, and conferring 
the highest and most lasting pleasures ; he was en- 
abling the student to contemplate nature, and the 
beauty to behold herself. 

This passion for the honour of a profession, like 
that for the grandeur of our own country, is to be 
regulated, not extinguished. Every man, from the 
highest to the lowest station, ought to warm his 
hear^ and animate his endeavours with the hopes 
of being useful to the world, by advancing the art 
which it is his lot to exercise, and for that end he 
must necessarily consider the whole extent of its 
application, and the whole weight of its import- 
ance. But let him not too readily imagine that 
another is ill employed, because^ for want of fuller 
knowledge of his business, he is not able to oom-^ 
prebend its dignity. Evtery man ought to endea- 
vour at eminence, not by pulling others down, but 
by raising himself, and enjoy the pleasure of his 
own superiority, whether imaginaiy or real, with- 
out interrupting others in the same felicity. The 
phUosopher may very justly be ddighted with th6 
extent of his views, and the artificer with the readi- 
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nes8 of his hands ; but let the one remember, that, 
without mechanical performances, refined specula- 
tion is an empty dream, and the other, that, with- 
out theoretiod reasoning, dexterity is little more 
than a brute instinct. 
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Posthabui tamen iliorum mea seria ludo* ■ y ieo. 
For trifling sports I quitted grave affiurs. 

The number of correspondents which increases 
every day upon me, shews that my paper is at 
least distinguished from the common productions 
of the press. It is no less a proof of eminence to 
have many enemies than many friends, and I look 
upon every letter, whether it contains encomiums 
or reproaches, as an equal attestation of rising cre- 
dit. The only pain, which I can feel from my cor- 
respondence, is the fear of disgusting those, whose 
letters I shall neglect ; and therefore I take this op- 
portunity of reminding them, that in disapproving 
their attempts, whenever it may happen, I only re- 
turn the treatment which I often receive. Besides, 
many particular motives influence a writer, known 
only to himself, or his private friends ; and it may 
be justly concluded^ that not all letters which are 
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postponed are rejected, nor all that are rejectedt 
critically condemned. 

Having thus eased my heart of the only appre- 
hension that sat heavy on it, I c^n please myself 
with the candour of .fienevolus, who encourages 
me to proceed, without sinking under the anger of 
Flirtilla, who quarrels with me for being (dd and 
ugly, and for wanting both activity of body, and 
sprightliness of mind ; feeds her monkey with my 
lucubrations, and refuses any recondliation till I 
have appeared in vindication of masquerades. That 
she may not however imagine me without support, 
and left to rest wholly upon my own fortitude, I 
shall now publish some letters which I have re- 
ceived from men as well dressed, and as handsome, 
as her favourite ; and others from ladies, whom I 
sincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as 
pretty, as fiishionable, and as often toasted and 
treated as herself. 

!^ A SET of candid readers send their respects to 
the Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in so 
well beginning a work that may be of public 
** benefit. But, superior as his genius is to the im- 
*' pertinences of a trifling age, they cannot help a 
^ wish that he would condescend to the weakness 
** of minds softened by perpetual amusements, and 
*^ now and then throw in, like his predecessors, 
^ some papers of a gay and humorous turn. Too 
fair a field now lies open, with too plentiful a 
harvest of follies ! let the cheerful Thalia put in 
^ her sickle, and, singing at her work, deck her 
** hair with red and Uue " 
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^ A LADY sends her compliments to the Rambler 
** and desires to know by what other name 
/' she may direct to him ; what are his set of friends, 
^ his amusements ; what his way of thinking, with 
^^ regard to the living world, and its ways ; in 
^* fAxcxtf whether he is a person now alive, and 
^ in town ? If he be, she will do herself the ho- 
^ noiir to write to him pretty often, and hopes, 
^ from time to time, to be the better for his ad- 
^ vice and animadversions ; for hb animadversions 
** on her neighbours at least. But, if he is a mere 
^ essayist, and troubles not himself with the man« 
^* ners of the age, she is sorry to tell him, that even 

the genius and correctness of an Addison will 

not secure him from neglect** 






No man is so much abstracted from common 
life, as not to feel a particular pleasure fitMn the 
regard of the female world ; the candid writers of 
the first billet will not be offended that my haste 
to satisfy a lady has hurried their address too soon 
out of my mind, and that I refer them fon a reply 
to some future paper, in order to tell this curious 
inquirer after my other name, the answer of a 
philosopher to a man, who meeting him in the 
street, desired to see what he carried under his 
doak ; " 1 carry it there,*' says he^ ^ that you may 
not see it." But, though she is never to know my 
name, she may often see my fiioe ; for I am of hel* 
opinion, that a diurnal writer ought to view the 
worid, and that he who n^leetshis contemporaries, 
may be, with justice, neglected by them. 
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" Lady Racket sends compliments to the Ram- 
^* bier, and lets him know she shall have cards at 
^* her house, every Sunday, the remainder of the 
** season^ where he will be sure of meeting all the 
" good company in town. By this means she hopes 
^ to see his papers interspersed with living charac- 
'^ ters. She longs to see the torch of truth produced 
** at an assembly, and to admire, the charming lus« 
^ tre it will throw on the jewels, complexions, and 
'^ behaviour of every dear creature there." 

It is a rule with me to receive every offer with 
the same civility as it is made; and, therefore^ 
though Lady Racket may have had some reason to 
guess, that I seldom frequent card-tables on Sun^ 
days, I shall not insist upon an exception, which 
may to her appear of so little force. My business 
has been to view, as opportunity was offered, every 
place in which mankind was to be seen ; but at card^ 
tables, however brilliant, I have always thought 
my visit lost, for I could know nothing of the com* 
pany, but their clothes and their faces. I saw their 
looks clouded at the beginning of every game with 
an uniform solicitude, now and then in its progress 
varied with a ^ort triumph, at one time wrinkled 
with cunning, at another deadened with despond- 
ency, or by accident flushed with rage at the un- 
skilful or unlucky play of a partner. From such 
assemblies, in whatever humour I happened to en- 
ter them, I was quickly forced to retire ; they were 
too trifling for me, when I was grave, and too dull, 
when I was cheerful 

Yet I cannot but value myself upon this token 
of regard from a lady who ia not afriud to stand 
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before the torch of truth. Let her not, however^ 
consult her curiosity more than her prudence ; but 
reflect a moment on the fate of Semele, who might 
have lived the favourite of Jupiter, if she could 
have been content without his thunder. It is dan- 
gerous for mortal beauty, or terrestrial virtue, to 
be examined by too strong a light The torch of 
truth shows much that we cannot, and all that we 
would not see. In a fiioe dimpled with smiles, it 
has often discovered malevolence and envy, and 
detected under jewels and brocade, the frightful 
£3rm8 of poverty and distress. A fine hand of cards 
have changed before it into a thousand spectres of 
sickness, misery, and vexation ; and immense sums 
of money, while the winner counted them with 
transport, have at the first glimpse of this unwel* 
come lustre vanished from before him. If her la- 
dyship therefore designs to continue her assembly, 
I would advise her to shun such dangerous expe- 
riments, to satisfy herself with common appear- 
ances, and to.light up her apartments rather with 
myrtle than the torch of truth. 

** A MODEST young man sends his service to the 
^ author of the Bambler, and will be very willing 
^' to assist him in his work, but is sadly afitdd 
'* of being discouraged by having his first es« 
** say rejected ; a disgrace he has woefully expe- 
" rienced in every offer he had made of it to every 
** new writer of every new paper ; but he comforts 
** himself by thinking, without vanity, that this 
'* has been from a peculiar favour of the muses, 
who saved his performance from being buried 
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^ in trash, and reserved it to appear with lustre 
•• in the Rambler.** 

I am equally a friend to modesty and ent^- 
prize; and therefore shall think it an honour to 
correspond with a young man who possesses both 
in so eminent a degree. Youth is, indeed, the 
time in which these qualities ought chiefly to be 
found ; modesty suits well with inexperience, and 
enterprize with health and vigour, and an exten- 
sive prospect of life. One of my predecessors has 
justly observed, that, though modesty has an ami- 
able and winning appearance, it ought not to hin- 
der the exertion of the active powers, but that a 
man should show under bis blushes a latent reso- 
lution. This point of perfection, nice as it is, my 
correspondent seems to have attained. That he 
is modest, his own declaration may evince ; and, I 
think, the latent resolution may be discovered in 
his letter by an acute observer. I will advise him, 
since he so well deserves my precepts, not to be 
discouraged though the Rambler should prove 
equally envious, or tasteless, with the rest of this 
fraternity. If his paper is refused, the presses of 
England are open, let him try the judgment of 
the public. I^ as it has sometimes happened in 
general combinations against merit, he cannot 
persuade the world to buy his works, he may pre- 
sent them to his friends ; and if his friends are 
seized with the epidemical in&tuation, and can- 
not find his genius, or will not confess it, let him' 
then refer his cause to posterity, and reserve his 
labours for- a wiser age. 
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Thus have I dispatched some of my correspon- 
dents in the usual manner, with fiur words, and 
general civility. But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, 
what shall I reply ? Unable as 1 am to fly, at her 
command, over land and seas, or to supply her 
from week to week with the fashions of Paris, or 
the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing to 
incur her further displeasure, and would save my 
papers from her monkey on any reasonable terms. 
By what propitiation, therefore, may I atone for 
my former gravity, and open, without trembling, 
the future letters of this sprightly persecutor ? To 
write in defence of masquerades is no easy task ; 
yet something difficult and daring may well be re« 
quired, as the price of so important an approba- 
tion. I therefore consulted, in this great emer- 
gency, a man of high reputation in gay life, who 
having added, to his other accomplishments, no 
mean proficiency, in the minute philosophy, after 
the fifth perusal of her letter, broke out with rap- 
ture into these words : * And can you, Mr Aam- 
' bier, stand out against this charming creature? 

* Let her know, at least, that from this moment 
' Nigpinus devotes his life and his labours to her 

* service. Is there any stubborn prejudice of edu« 

* cation, that stands between thee and the most 
' amiable of mankind? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy 
' feet, a man grown gray in the study of those 
' noble arts by which right and wrong may be 
' confounded; by which reason may be blindedt 
' when we have a mind to escape from her in* 
' spection ; and caprice and appetite instated in 

* uncontrouled command, and boundless domi- 
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nion ! Sudi a casuist may surely engage, with 
certainty of success, in vindication of an enter- 
tainment» which in an instant £pves confidence 
to the timorousy and kindles ardour in the cold ; 
an entertainment where the vigilance of jealousy 
has so often been eluded, and the virgin is set 
free from the necessity of languishing in silence ; 
where all the outworks of chasti^ are at once 
demolished ; where the heart is laid open with- 
out a blush ; where bashfulness may survive vir- 
tue, and no wish is crushed under the frown of 
modesty. Far weaker influence than Flirtilla's 
t^ight gain over an advocate for such amuse- 
ments. It was declared by Pompey, that if the 
commonwealth was violated, he could stamp with 
his foot, and raise an army out of the ground ; if 
the rights of pleasure are again invaded, let but 
Flirtilla crack her fan, neither pens, nor swords, 
shall be wanting at the summons ; the wit and 
the colonel shall march out at her command, and 
neither law nor reason shall stand before us.' 
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No. 11. TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1760. 



Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem tacerdatum incola PythitUf 

Non lAher csgue, non acuta 

Sic geminant Corybantes cera, 
TSristes ui tree. hob. 

Yet O ! remember, nor die god of wine^ 

Nor Pythian Phoebus horn bis inmost shrine. 

Nor Dindymene, nor her priests possest. 

Can with their soonding cymbals shake the breast. 

Like flirioas anger.— fbanck. 

Tfi£ maxim which Periander of 0)riiitb, one of the 
leyen sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 
knowledge and benevolence was xi^^*f x^'iru. Be mas^ 
ter of thy anger. He considered anger as the 
great disturber of human life, the chief enemy both 
of public happiness and private tranquillity, and 
thought that he could not lay on posterity a 
stronger obligation to reverence his memory^ 
than by leaving them a salutary caution against 
this outrageous passion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the 
word, the brevity of his precept will scarce allow 
us to conjecture. From anger, in its full import, 
protracted into malevolence, and exerted in re* 
venge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to which 
the life of man is exposed. By anger operating 
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upon power are produced the subversion of cities^ 
the desolation of countries, the massacre of na« 
tions, and all those dreadful and astonishing cak# 
mities which fill the histories of the world, and 
which could not be read at any distant point of 
time, when the passions stand neutral, and every 
motive and principle is left to its natural force, 
without some doubt of the truth of the relation, 
did we not see the same causes still tending to the 
same effects, and only acting with less vigour for 
want of the same concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous species of an* 
ger falls not properly under the animadversion of 
a writer, whose chief end is the regulation of oom« 
mon life, and whose precepts are to recommend 
themselves by their general use. Nor is this essay 
intended to expose the tragical or fatal effects even 
of private malignity. The anger which I propose 
now for my subject, is such as makes those who 
indulge it more troublesome than formidable^ and 
ranks them rather with hornets and wasps, than 
with basilisks and lions. I have, therefore, pre- 
fixed a motto, which characterises this passion, 
not so much by the mischief that it causes, as by 
the noise that it utters. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation 
of passionate men, who imagine themselves entitled 
by that distinction to be provoked on every slight 
occasion, and to vent their rage in vehement and 
fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and liceni 
tious reproaches. Their rage, indeed, for the most 
part, fumes away in outcries of injury, and protes* 
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tations of vengeance, and sddom prooeeds to ac- 
tual violence, unless a drawer or linkboy fidls in 
their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of those 
that happen to be within the reach of their cla- 
mours, obstruct the course of conversation, and dis- 
turb the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without un- 
derstanding or virtue, and are^ therefore, not al- 
ways treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly pro- 
voke; they have obtained a kind of prescriptkm 
for their folly, and are considered by their compa- 
nions as under a predominant influence that leaves 
them not masters of their conduct or language, as 
acting without consciousness^ and rushing into 
mischief with a mist before their eyes ; they are 
therefore pitied rather than censured, and their sal- 
lies are passed over as the involuntary blows of a 
man agitated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches 
who are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, 
and can, without shame, and without regret, con-^ 
sider themselves as receiving hourly pardons from 
their companions, and giving them continual op- 
portunities of exercising their patience, and boast- 
ing their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 

pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 

loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 

^ passionate man, upon the review of his day, will 

Imve very few gratifications to o£fer to his pride» 
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when be has ooDsidered how his outrages were 
caused, why they were bomei and in what they 
are likely to end at last 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the 
first reflection upon his violence must shew him 
that he is mean enough to be driven from hia 
post by every petty incident, that he is the mere 
slave of casualty, and that his reason and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by consequence his sufiirage not much regard- 
ed, is sometimes in hope of gaining that attention 
by his clamours which he cannot otherwise obtain, 
and is pleased with remembering that at least he 
made himself heard, that he had the power to in- 
terrupt those whom he could not confute, and sus- 
pend the decision which be could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and domestics; they 
feel their own ignorance, they see their own insig. 
nificance; and therefore they endeavour, by their 
fury, to flight away contempt from before them, 
whoi they know it must Mow tbem behind ; and 
think themselves eminently masters, when they 
see one folly tamely complied with, only lest re- 
fusal or delay should provoke them to a greater. 

Thme temptatioDs cannot but beonned to have 
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tations of vengeance, and seldom proceeds to ac« 
tual violence, unless a drawer or linkboy fidls in 
their way ; but tbey interrupt the quiet of those 
that happen to be within the reach of their cla- 
mours, obstruct the course of conversation, and dis- 
turb the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without un- 
derstanding or virtue, and are^ therefore, not al- 
ways treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly pro- 
voke; they have obtained a kind of prescriptkm 
for their folly, and are considered by their compa« 
nions as under a predominant influence that leaves 
them not masters of their conduct or language, as 
acting without consciousness^ and rushing into 
mischief with a mist before their eyes ; they are 
therefore pitied rather than censured, and their sal- 
lies are passed over as the involuntary blows of a 
man agitated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches 
who are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, 
and can, without shame, and without regret, Gon-» 
sider themselves as receiving hourly pardons from 
their companions, and giving them continual op- 
portunities of exercising their patience, and boast- 
ing their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 
A passionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to o£fer to his pridet 
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caused, why they were borne, and in what they 
are likely to end at last 
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upon small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the 
first reflection upon his violence must shew him 
that he is mean enough to be driven from his 
post by every petty incident, that he is the mere 
slave of casualty, and that his reason and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal fifom others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
bis knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by consequence his sufihige not much regard- 
ed, is sometimes in hope of gaining that attention 
by his damours which he cannot otherwise obtain, 
and is pleased with remembering that at least he 
made himself heard, that he had the power to in- 
temipt those whom he could not confute, and sus- 
pend the decision which be could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among thdr servants and domestics; they 
feel their own ignorance, they see their own insig* 
nificance; and therefore they endeavour, by their 
fury, to flight away contempt (rem before them, 
when they know it must fdlow tbem behind ; and 
think themselves eminently masters, when they 
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fusal or delay should provoke them to a greater. 

Tkese temptations cannot but beov^ned to have 
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tations of vengeance, and seldom proceeds to ac- 
tual violence, unless a drawer or linkboy falls in 
their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of those 
that happen to be within the reach of their chi- 
mours, obstruct the course of conversation, and dis» 
turb the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without un- 
derstanding or virtue, and are^ therefore, not al- 
ways treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly pro- 
voke; they have obtained a kind of prescription 
far their folly, and are considered by their compa- 
nions as under a predominant influence that leaves 
them not masters of their conduct or language, as 
acting without consciousness^ and rushing into 
mischief with a mist before their eyes ; they axe 
therefore pitied rather than censured, and their sal- 
lies are passed over as the involuntary blows of a 
man agitated by the spasms of a convulnon. 

It is surely not to be observed without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches 
who are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, 
and can, without shame, and without regret, con-^ 
sider themselves as receiving hourly pardons from 
their companions, and giving them continual op- 
portunities of exercising their patience, and boast- 
ing their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 
A passionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to o£fer to his pridet 
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when he has considered how his outrages were 
caused, why they were borne, and in what they 
are likely to end at last 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the 
first reflection upon his violence must shew him 
that be is mean enough to be driven from his 
post by every petty incident, that he is the mere 
slave of casualty, and that his reason and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others^ and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
bis knowledge narrow, and his argumenU weak, 
and by consequence his sufihige not much regard- 
ed, is sometimes in hope of gaining that attention 
by his clamours which he cannot otherwise obtain, 
and is pleased with remembering that at least he 
made himself heard, that he had the power to in- 
terrupt those whom he could not confute, and sus- 
pend the decision which be could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fiiry to which many men give 
way among thdr servants and domestics; they 
feel their own ignorance, they see their own insig* 
nificance; and therefore they endeavour, by their 
fury, to flight away contempt from before them, 
when they know it must fdlow tbem behind ; and 
think themselves eminently masters, when they 
see one folly tamely complied with, only lest re- 
fusal or delay should provoke them to a greater. 

O^ese temptations cannot but be ov^ned to have 
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tations of vengeance, and seldom proceeds to ac- 
tual violence, unless a drawer or Unkboy falls in 
their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of those 
that happen to be within the reach of theur chi- 
mours, obstruct the course of conversation, and dis» 
turb the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without un- 
derstanding or virtue, and are^ therefore, not al- 
ways treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly pro- 
voke; they have obtained a kind of prescription 
f<Mr their folly, and are considered by their compa- 
nions as under a predominant influence that leaves 
them not masters of their conduct or language, as 
acting without consciousness^ and rushing into 
mischief with a mist before their eyes ; they axe 
therefore pitied rather than censured, and their sal- 
lies are passed over as the involuntary blows of a 
man agitated by the spasms of a convulnon. 

It is surely not to be observed without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches 
who are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, 
and can, without shame^ and without regret, con-^ 
sider themselves as receiving hourly pardons from 
their companions, and giving them continual op- 
portunities of exercising their patience, and boast- 
ing their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 
A passionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his pridet 
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when he has oonsidered how his outrages were 
caused, why they were borne, and in what they 
are likely to end at last 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the 
first reflection upon his violence must shew him 
that he is mean enough to be driven from his 
post by every petty incident, that he is the mere 
slave of casualty, and that his reason and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
bis knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by consequence his sufihige not much regard- 
ed, is sometimes in hope of gaining that attention 
by his clamours which he cannot otherwise obtain, 
and is pleased with remembering that at least he 
made himself heard, that he had the power to in- 
temipt those whom he could not confute, and sus- 
pend the decision which be could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among theur servants and domestics; they 
feel their own ignorance, they see their own insig* 
nificance; and therefore they endeavour, by their 
fiury, to flight away contempt from before them, 
when they know it must follow tbem behind ; and 
think themselves eminently masters, when they 
see one folly tamely complied with, only lest re- 
fusal or delay should provoke them to a greater. 

Tkese temptations cannot but be ov^ned to have 
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tations of vengeance, and seldom proceeds to ac- 
tual violence, unless a drawer or linkboy falls in 
their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of those 
that happen to be within the reach of their cla- 
mours, obstruct the course of conversation, and dis- 
turb the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without un- 
derstanding or virtue, and are^ therefore, not al- 
ways treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly pro- 
voke; they have obtained a kind of prescription 
fot their folly, and are considered by their compa- 
nions as under a predominant influence that leaves 
them not masters of their conduct or language, as 
acting without consciousness^ and rushing into 
mischief with a mist before their eyes ; they axe 
therefore pitied rather than censured, and their sal- 
lies are passed over as the involuntary blows of a 
man agitated by the spasms of a convulnon. 

It is surely not to be observed without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches 
who are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, 
and can, without shame, and without regret, con-^ 
sider themselves as receiving hourly pardons from 
their companions, and giving them continual op- 
portunities of exercising their patience, and boast- 
ing their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 
A passionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his pride. 
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when he has considered how his outrages were 
caused, why they were borne, and in what they 
are likely to end at last 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the 
first reflection upon his violence must shew him 
that he is mean enough to be driven from his 
post by every petty incident, that he is the mere 
slave of casualty, and that his reason and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by consequence his sufihige not much regard- 
ed, is sometimes in hope of gaining that attention 
by his clamours which he cannot otherwise obtain, 
and is pleased with remembering that at least he 
made himself heard, that he had the power to in- 
temipt those whom he could not confute, and sus- 
pend the decision which be could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and domestics; they 
feel their own ignorance, they see their own insig^ 
nificance ; and therefore they endeavour, by their 
fury, to flight away contempt firora before them, 
when they know it must firilow them behind ; and 
think themselves eminently masters, when they 
see one folly tamely complied with, only lest re- 
fusal or delay should provoke them to a greater. 

Vhdte temptations cannot but be ov^ned to have 
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some force. It is so little pleasing to any man 
to see himself wholly overlooked in the mass of 
things, that he may be allowed to try a few exr 
pedients for procuring some kind of supplemental 
dignity, and use some endeavour to add weight, 
by the violence of his temper, to the lightness of 
his other powers. But this has now been long 
practised, and found, upon the most esiact esti- 
mate, not to produce advantages equal to its in- 
oonveniencies ; for it appears not that a man can 
by uproar, tumult, and Uuster, alter any one^s 
opinion of his understanding, or gain influence, 
except over those whom fortune or nature have 
made bis dependants. He may, by a steady per- 
severance in his ' ferocity, fright his children, and 
harass his servants^ but the rest of the world will 
look on and laugh ; and he will have the comfort 
at last of thinking! that he lives only to raise con- 
tempt and hatred, emotions to which wisdom and 
virtue would be always unwilling to give occasion. 
He has contrived only to make those fear him, 
whom every reasonable being is endeavouring to 
endear by kindness, . and must content himself with 
the pleasure of a triumph obtained by trampling 
on them who could not resist He must perceive 
that the apprehension which his presence causes 
is not the awe of his virtue, but the dread c^ his 
brutality, and that he has given up the felicity of 
being loved, without gaining the honour of being 
reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the 
frequent indulgenoe of thil Uustering passion, 
wbidi a man, by often calling; to liia aaiiataficei 
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will, teacb^ ia a short time, to intrude before the 
summonsy to rush upon him with resistless vio- 
kno^ and without any previous notice of its ap- 
proach. He will find himself liable to be inflamed 
at the first touch of provocation, and unable to re- 
tain his resentment, till he has a full conviction of 
the/c^ence, to proportion his anget to the causet, 
or to regulate it by prudence or. by duty* When 
a man; has once suffered his mind to be thu3 viti- 
atedi he becomes one of the most hateful and up- 
happy beings. He can give no security to himself 
that he shall uot, at the next interview; alienate 
by some sudden transport his. dearest frifjn^j or 
break out, upon some slight oontr^ictiop, into 
such terms of rudeness as can never be perfectly 
forgotten. Whoever converses with him, lives with 
the suspicion and solicitude of a man that plays 
with a tame tiger, always under a necessity of 
watching the moment in which the capricious sa- 
vage shall begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Earl 
of Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves 
in his way when he was angry, because he was 
sure to recompense them for any indignities which 
he made them suffer. This is the round of a pas- 
sionate man's life ; he contracts debts when he is 
furious, which his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges 
him to discharge at the return of reason. He 
i^nda his time in outrage and acknowledgment^ 
injury and reparation. Or, if there be any who 
hardens himself in oppression, and justifies the 
wrong, because he has done it, his insensibility 
can make small part of his praise, or his happi- 
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ness; he only adds deliberate to hasty foUy, ag- 
gravates petuhinoe by contumacy, and destrojrs 
the only plea that he can oflfer for the tenderness 
and patience of mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we* may be 
content to pity, because it seldom wants a punish- 
ment equal to its guilt. Nothing is more des|n- 
cable or more miserable than the old age of a pas- 
sionate maa When the vigour of youth fails him, 
and his amusemaits pall with frequent repetiticm, 
his occasional rage sinks by decay of strength in- 
to peevishness ; that peevishness, for want of no>- 
velty and variety, becomes habitual; the world 
fells oflf from around him, and he is left, as Homer 
expresses it, ^tfi^^ ^'x^ ««^, to devour his own heart 
in solitude and ccmtempt. 
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No. lit SATURDAY, APRIL 3», 1750. 



— — Miserum parva stipe Jbeilatf ui pudibundos 

Exercere sales inter amvitfia possit, 

— ^ Tu mitis, ^f aeri 

Asperiiate earens, positoque per ommafutu. 

Inter ut asquaUs unus nutneraris asnic^s, 

Ofsequiumque doces, 4f Ofnorem quceris amando. 

LUCAKUS ad FItOirKM. 

Unlike the ribeUl wboee liceatioof jest 
Pollute! his banquet^ and insults his guest ; 
From wealth and grandeur easy to descend^ 
Thou joy'st to lose the master in the friend : 
We round thy board the Aeatal menials see, 
Gay with the smile of bland equality ; 
No aocial care the gracious lord disdains ; 
Love prompts to lore, and rev'rence rey'rence gaina. 



To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

As you seem to have devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of one 
species of cruelty with which the life of a man of 
letters perhaps does not often make him acquaint- 
ed ; and which, as it seems to produce no other, 
advantage to those that practise it than a short 
gratification of thoughtless vanity, may become 
less common whoi it has been once exposed in its 
various forms, and its full magnitude. 

I am the daughter of a country gentleman, whose 
ftmily is numerous, and whose estate, not at first 
sufficient to supply us with a£Suence, has been 
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lately so much impaired by an unsuccessful law- 
suit, that all the younger children are obliged to 
try such means as their education affords them, 
for procuring the necessaries of life* Distress and 
curiosity concurred to bring me to London, where 
I was received by a relation with the coldness 
which misfortune generally finds. A week, a long 
week, I lived with my cousin, before the most vi- 
gilant inquiry could procure us the least hopes of 
a place, in which time I was much better qualified 
to bear all the vexations of servitude. The first 
two days she was content to pity me, and only 
wished I had not been quite so well bred; but 
people must comply with their circumstances. 
This lenity, however, was soon at an end ; and, 
for the remaining part of the week, I heard every 
hour of the pride of my family, the obstinacy of 
my father, and of people better born than myself 
that were common servants. 

At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with 
very visible satisfaction, that Mrs Bombasine, the 
great ^silk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine 
place it would be, for there would be nothing to 
do but to clean my mistresses room, get up h« 
linen, dress the young ladies, wait at tea in the 
morning, take care of a little miss just oome fix>Di 
nurse, and then sit down to my needle. But ma* 
dam was a woman of great spirit, and would not 
be contradicted, and therefore I should take care^ 
for good places were not easily to.be got. 

With these cautions I waited oo Madam Bom- 
basine, of whom the first sight gave me no ravish- 
ing ideas. She was two yards round the waists 
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her voice was at once loud and " squeaking, and her 
face brought^ to my mind the picture of the full 
moon. Are you the young woman, says she, that 
are come to offer yourself? It is strange when 
people of substance want a servant, bow soon it is 
the town-talk. But they know they shall have a 
belly-fuU that live with me. Not like people at 
the other end of the town, we dine at one o'clock. 
But I never take any body without a character ; 
what friends do you come of? I then told her that 
my father was a gentleman, and that we had been 
unfortunate. — ^A great misfortune indeed, to come 
to me, and have three meals a-day !-^So your fa- 
ther was a gentleman, and you are a gentlewoman 
I suppose— Hsuch gentlewomen t— Madam, I did 
not mean to claim any exemptions, I only answered 
your inquiry — Such gentlewomen ! people should 
set their children to good trades, and keep them 
off the parish. Pray go to the other end of the 
town, there are gentlewomen, if they would pay 
their debts: I am sure we have lost enough by 
gentlewomen. Upon this, her broad face grew 
broader with triumph, and I was afraid she would 
have taken me for the pleasure of continuing her 
insult ; but happily the next word was. Fray, Mrs 
gentlewoman, troop down stairs.— You may be- 
lieve I obeyed her. 

. I returned and met with a better reception from 
my cousin thai> I expected ; for while I was out 
she had heard that Mrs Standish, whose husband 
bad lately been raised from a derk in an office, to 
be commissioner of the excise, had taken a fiqe 
houses and wanted a 
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To Mrs Standish I went, and, after having 
waited six hours, was at last admitted to* the top 
of the stairs, when she came out of her room, with 
two of her company. There was a smell of punch. 
So, young woman, you want a place; whence do 
you come?— From the country, madam^— >Ye8^ 
they all come out of the country. And what 
brought you to town» a hastard ? Wh«is do you 
lodge? At the Seven-Dials? What, you never 
heard of the foundling-house ! Upcm this, they all 
laughed so obstreperously, that I took the oppor- 
tunity of sneaking off in the tumult 

I then heard of a place at an dderly lady*s. She 
was at cards; but in two hours, I was told, she 
would speak to me. She asked me if I could keep 
an account, and ordered me to write. I wrote two 
lines out of some book that lay by her. She won- 
dered what people meant, to breed up poor girla 
to write at that rate. I suppose, Mrs Flirt, if I 
was to see your work, it would be fine stuff! — You: 
may walk. I will not have love-letters written from 
my house to every young fellow in the street 

' Two days after, I went on the same pursnit to 
liady Lofty, dressed as I was directed, in what 
little ornaments I had, because she had lately got 
a place at court Upon the first right of me, she 
turns to the woman that showed me in. Is this the 
lady that wants a place? Fray what place would 
you have, miss ? a maid of honoui's place ? Ser- 
vants now a*days !— Madam, I heard you wanted 
—Wanted what ? Somebody finer than mysdf ? A 
pretty servant indeed— I should be afraid to speak 
to her— *I suppose Mrs Minzt these fine hioda 
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cuinot bear wetting-^A servant indeed! Pray 
move o£P— -I am resolved to be the head person 
in tills house^— You are ready dressed, the taverns 
wUl be open. 

I went to inquire for the next place in a dean 
linen gown, and heard the servant tell his lady, 
there was a young woman, but he saw she would 
not da I was brought up, however. Are you the 
trollop that has the impudence to come for my 
l^ce ? What, you have hired that nasty gown, 
and are come to steal a better— Madam, I have 
another, but being obliged to walk->--Then these 
are your manners, with your blushes, and your 
courtesies, to come to me in your worst gown. 
Madam, give me leave to wait upon you in my 
other. Wait on me, you saucy slut ! Then you 
are sure of coming«-I could not let such a drab 
come near me-— Here, you girl, that came up with 
her, have you touched her? If you have, wash 
your hands before you dress me— Such trollops! 
Get you down. What, whimpering ? Pray walk. 

I went away with tears; for my cousin had lost 
all patience. However, she told me, that having 
a respect for my relations, she was willing to keep 
me out of the street^ and would let me have ano- 
ther week. 

The first day of this week I saw two places. At 
one I was asked where I had lived ? And upon 
my answer, was told by the lady, that people 
should qualify themselves in ordinary places, for 
she should never have done if she waa to follow 
gbls about At the other house I was a smirking 
hnsqr* 4md that sweet ttiot I might make money 
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of— For ber pert, it was a rule with her never to 
take any creature thut thought herself handsome. 

The three next days were spent in Lady Blii£p6 
entry, where I waited six hours every day for the 
pleasure of seeing the servants peep At me, and go 
away laughing.— -Madam will stretch her small 
shanks in the entry; she will know the house 
again. — At sunset the two first days I Was told, 
that my lady would see me to-mdrrow, and on the 
third, that her wotnan staid. 

My week was now near its end, and I had no 
hopes of a place. My relation, who always laid 
upon me the blame of every miscuTiage, told me 
that I must learn to humble myself, - and that all 
great ladies had particular - ways ; that if I #ent 
on in that manner, she could not :telt who would, 
keep me; she had known many that had refused- 
places^ sell their clothes^ and beg im ^ the atneets; * 

It was to no purpose that the refusal was deu' 
dared by me to be never on my nde ; I* was rea*: 
soning agamst interest, and against stupidity ; and- 
therefwe I comforted myself With the hope of suc- 
ceeding better in my next attempt, and went to 
Mrs Courtly, a very fine lady, who 'had rout^ at 
her house, and saw the'best company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called 
up, and found Mr Courtly and his lady at^piquet, 
in the height of good humour This I looked on 
as a favourable sign, and stood at the lower end of 
the room, in expectation of the common questions. 
At last Mr Courtly called out, alter a whisper. 
Stand facing the lights that -one may see you. I 
changed my plaei;^ and blushed. They frequently 
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turned their eyes upon ine» and seemed to discover 
many subjects of merriment; for at every look 
they whis^^ereA, and laughed with the most idolent 
agitations of delight. At last Mr Courtly eried 
oul^ Is that colour your own, child ? Tes» says the 
lady, if she has not robbed the kitchen hearth. 
Tbb was so happy a conceit, that it renewed the 
storm of langhter, and they threw down their cards 
in hopes of better sport. The lady then called me 
to her, and began with an afiected gravity to in- 
quire what I could do ? But first turn about, aind 
let us see your fine shape. Well, what are you fit 
fin*, Mrs Mum ? You would find your tongue, I 
suppose, in the kitchen. No, no, says Mr Courtly, 
the girl's a good girl yet, but I am' afraid a brisk 
young fellow, with fine tags on his shoulder — — 
Come, child, hold up your head ; what ? you have 
stole nothing.— *^Not yet, says the lady,' but she 
hopes to steal your heart quickly.*— -Here Was a 
laugh of happiness and triumph, prdlonged by the 
confusion which I could no longer repress. At 
last the lady ^collected hertelf ; ' Stole ftto-^^ut 
if I*faad her, I should watch her: for that downi- 
cast eye— Why cannot you look people in the 
fiuse? Steal! says her husband, she would sleal 
nothing but, perhaps, a few ribands before they 
were left off 1^ her lady. Sir, answered I, why 
should you, by supposing me a thief, insult one 
fix>m whom you have received no injury? Insult ! 
says the lady ; are you come here to be a servant, 
you ^ucy baggage, and talk of insulting ? What 
will this world come to, if a gentleman may hot 
jest with a servant ! Well, such servants ! pray be 
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gon^ and see when you will have the honour to be 
so insulted again. Servants insulted !---a fine time 
•^^Insulted ! Get down stairs^ you slut, or the foot- 
man shall insult you. 

The last day oif tiie last week was now coming, 
and my kind oouun talked of sending me down in 
the waggon to preserve me firom bad courses. But 
in the morning she came and told me that she had 
one trial more for me ; Euphemia wanted a maid, 
and perhaps I might do for her; for, like me, she 
must fall her crest, being forced to lay down her 
chariot upon the loss of half her fortune by bad 
securities, and with her way of giving her money 
to every body that pretended to want it^ she could 
have little beforehand; therefore I might serve 
her ; for, with all her fine sense, she must not pre- 
tend to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me she had herself been 
hired that morning, but that she was ordered to 
bring any that offered up stairs. I was acoord- 
ingly introduced to Euphemia, who^ when I came 
in, laid down her book, and told me^ that she -sent 
for me not to gratify an idle curiosity, but lest my 
disappointment might be made still more grating 
by incivility; that she was in pain to deny any 
thing, much more what was no favour; that she 
saw nothing in my appearance which did not make 
her wish for my company ; but that another, whose 
claims might perhaps be equal, bad come before 
me. The thought of being so near to such a place, 
and missing it, brought tears into my eyes, and my 
sobs hindered me from returning my acknowledge 
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ments. She rose up confused, and supposing by 
my concern that I was distressed, placed me by 
her, and made me tell her my story: which when 
she had heard, she put two guineas in my hand^ 
ordering me to lodge near her, and make use of 
her table till she could provide for me. I am now 
under her protection, and know not how to shew 
my gratitude better than by giving this account to 
the Rambler. 

ZOZIMA. 
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Commissumque teges Sf vino tortus S^ I'ro. i hoe. 

And let not wine or anger wrest 

Th' intrusted secret from your breast. framcib. 

It is related by Quintus Curtius» that the Per^ 
sians always conceived an invincible contempt of a 
man, who had violated the laws of secrecy; for 
they thought, that, however he might be deficient 
in the qualities requisite to actual excellence, the 
negative virtues at least were in his power, and 
though he perhaps could not speak well if he was 
to try, it was still easy for him not to speak. 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of secrecy, 
they seem to have considered it as opposed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceived 
the man whom they thus censured, not frighted 
by menaces to reveal, or bribed by promises to 
betray, but incited by the mere pleasure of talk- 
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ing, or some other motive equally trifling, to lay 
open his heart without r^ection, and to let what- 
ever he knew slip from him, only for want of 
power to retain it Whether, by their settled and 
avowed scorn of thoughtless talkers, the Persians 
were able to diffuse to any great extent the virtue 
of taciturnity, we are hindered by the distance of 
those times from being able to discover, there 
being very few memoirs remaining of the court of 
Persepolis, nor any distinct accounts handed down 
to us of their ofBce-clerks, their ladies of the bed- 
chamber, their attorneys, their chambermaids, or 
their footmen. 

In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears wholly 
to have lost its effect upon the conduct of man- 
kind, for secrets are so seldom kept, that it may 
with some reason be doubted, whether the ancients 
were not mistaken in their first postulate, whether 
the quality of retention be so generally bestowed* 
and whether a secret has not some subtle volatility, 
by which it escapes imperceptibly at the smallest 
vent, or some power of fermentation, by which it 
expands itself so as to burst the heart that will not 
give it way. 

Those that study either the body or the mind of 
man, very often find the most specious and pleas- 
ing theory falling under the weight of contrary ex- 
perience ; and instead of gratifying their vanity by 
inferring effects from causes, they are always re- 
duced at last to conjecture causes from effects^ 
That it is easy to be secret, the speculatist can 
demonstrate in his retreat, and therefore thinks 
himself justified in placing confidence ; the man 
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of the worid knows, that, whether difficult or 
not, it is uncommon, and therefore finds himself 
rather inclined to search after the reason of this 
universal fidlure in one of the most important du- 
ties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret, is generally one of the chief motives to dis- 
close it ; for however absurd it may be thought to 
boast an honour by an act which shews that it was 
conferred without merit, yet most men seem rather 
inclined to confess the want of virtue than of im- 
portance, and more willingly shew their influence, 
though at the expence of their probity, than glide 
through life with no other pleasure than the pri-* 
vate consciousness of fidelity ; which, while it is 
preserved, must be without praise, except from 
the single person who tries and knows it 

There are many ways of telling a secret, by 
which a man exempts himself from the reproaches 
of his conscience, and gratifies his pride, without 
suffering himself to believe that he impairs his 
virtue. He tells the private affairs of his patron, 
or his friend, only to those from whom he would 
not conceal his own ; he tells them to those, who 
have no temptation to betray the trust, or with a 
denunciation of a certain forfeiture of his friends 
ship, if he discovers that they become publia 

Secrets are very frequently told in the first ar- 
dour of kindness, or of love, for the sake of prov- 
ing* hy so important a sacrifice, sincerity or ten- 
derness ; but with this motive, though it be strong 
in itself, vanity concurs, since every man desires, 
to be most esteemed by those whom he loves, or 
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with whom he converses, with whom he passes 
his hours of pleasure, and to whom he retires from 
business and from care. 

When the discovery of secrets is under consi« 
deration, there is always a distinction carefully to 
be made between our own and those of another ; 
those of which we are fully masters, as they affect 
only our own interest, and those which are repo* 
sited with us in trust, and involve the happiness 
or convenience of such as we have no right to ex* 
pose to hazard. To tell our own secrets is gene- 
rally folly, but that folly is without guilt ; to com* 
municate those with which we are intrusted is al- 
ways treachery, and treachery for the most part 
Combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic 
and irrational zealots for friendship, who have 
maintained, and perhaps believed, that one friend 
has a right to all that is in possession of another * 
and that therefore it is a violation of kindness to 
exempt any secret from this boundless confidence. 
Accordingly a late female minister of state has 
been shameless enough to inform the world, that 
she used, when she wanted to extract any thing 
from her sovereign, to remind her of Montaigne's 
reasoning, who has determined, that to tell a se- 
cret to a friend is no breach of fidelity, because 
the number of persons trusted is not multiplied, a 
roan and his friend being virtually the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
humati understanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a position so remote from truth and rea- 
son, any other ways than as a declaimer^ to shew 
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to what extent he could stretch his imagination, 
and with what strength he could press his prin- 
ciple, would scarcely have been credible, had not 
this lady kindly shewn us how far weakness may 
be deluded, or indolence amused. But since it 
appears, that even this sophistry has been able, 
with the help of a strong desire, to repose in quiet 
upon the understanding of another, to mislead ho- 
nest intentions, and an understanding not con- 
temptible, it may not be superfluous to remark^ 
that those things which are common among fnends 
are only such as either possesses in his own right, 
and can alienate or destroy without injury to any 
other person. Without this limitation, confidence 
must run on without end, the second person may 
tell the secret to the third, upon the same princi- 
ple as he received it from the first, and a third 
may hand it forward to a fourth, till at last it is 
told in the round of friendship to them from whom 
it was the first intention to conceal it 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithful- 
ness of Titius is nothing more than an opinion 
which himself cannot know to be true, and which 
Claudius, who first tells his secret to Caius, may 
know to' be false ; and therefore the trust is trans- 
ferred by Caius, if he reveal what has been told 
him, to one from whom the person originally con- 
cerned would have withheld it : and whatever may 
be the event, Caius has hazarded the happiness of 
his friend, without necessity and without permis- 
sion, and has put that trust in the hand of fortune 
which was given only to virtue. 
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All the arguments upon which a man who is 
telling the private affairs of another may ground 
his confidence of security, he must upon reflection 
know to be uncertain, because he finds them with- 
out effect upon himself. When he is imagining 
that Titius will be cautious, from a regard to his 
interest, his reputation, or his duty, he ought to 
reflect that he is himself at that instant acting in 
opposition to all these reasons, and revealing what 
interest, reputation, and duty, direct him to oon« 
oeal. 

, Every one feels that in his own case he should 
consider the man incapable of trust, who believed 
himself at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the 
first whom he should conclude deserving of his ocm- 
fidence; therefore Caius in admitting Titius to 
the affairs imparted only to himself, must know 
that he violates his faith, since he acts contrary to 
the intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was 
given. For promises of friendship are, like all 
others, useless and vain, unless they are made in 
some known sense, adjusted and acknowledged by 
both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many questions may be 
started relating to the duty of secrecy^ where the 
affairs are of public concern; where subsequent 
reasons may arise to alter the appearance and na- 
ture of the trust ; that the manner in which the 
secret was told may change the degree of obliga- 
tion, and that the principles upon which a man is 
chosen for a confidant may not always equally con- 
strain him. But these scruples^ if not too intri- 
cate, are of too extensive consideration for my 
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present purpose, nor are they such as generally 
occur in common life; and though casuistical 
knowledge be useful in proper hands, yet it ought 
by no means to be carelessly exposed, since most 
will use it rather to lull than awaken their own 
consciences ; and the threads of reasoning, on 
which truth is suspended, are frequently drawn to 
such subtilty, that common eyes cannot perceive, 
and common sensibility cannot feel them. 

The whok doctrine, as .well as practice of se^ 
crecy, is so perplexing and dangerous, that next 
to him who is compelled to trust, I think him un- 
happy who is chosen to be trusted ; for he is often 
involved in scruples without the liberty of calling 
in the help of any other understanding ; he is fre* 
quently drawn into guilt, under the appearance of 
friendship and honesty; and sometimes subjected 
(o suspicion by the treachery of others, who are en« 
gaged without his knowledge in the same schemes ; 
for he that has one confidant has generally more, 
and when he is at last betrayed, is in doubt on 
whom he shall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I shall propose concern- 
ing secrecy, and from which I think it not safe to 
deviate, without long and exact deliberation, are 
— Never to solicit the knowledge of a secret. * Not 
willingly, nor without many limitations, to accept 
such confidence when it is ofiered. When a secret 
is once admitted, to consider the trust as of a very 
high nature, important as sodety, and sacred as 
truth, and therefore not to be violated for any in-* 
cidental convenience, or slight appearance of con- 
trary fitness. 
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NUfuit unquam 



Sic dUpar sibi hOb. 

Sure such a various creature ne'er was known.— f ban cis. 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
duceSf or infirmity suffers, in the human mind, there 
has often been observed a manifest and striking 
contrariety between the life of an author and his 
writings ; and Milton, in a letter to a learned stran- 
ger, by whom he had been visited, with great rea- 
son congratulates himself upon the consciousness of 
being found equal to his own character, and having 
preserved, in a private and familiar intervieiy* ^^ 
reputation which his work had procured him* 

Those whom the appearance of virtue, or the 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer 
knowledge of the writer in whose performances they 
may be found, have indeed had frequent reason to 
repent their curiosity; the bubble that sparkled 
before them has become common water at the 
touch ; the phantom of perfection has vanished 
when they wished to press it to their bosom. 
They have lost the pleasure of imagining how far 
humanity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt them- 
selves less inclined to toil up the steeps of virtue, 
when they observe those who seem best able to 
point the way, loitering below, as either afiraid of 
the labour, or doubtful of the reward. 
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It has been long the custom of the oriental mo* 
narchs to hide themselves in gardens and palaoes, 
to avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be 
known to their subjects only by their edicts. The 
same policy is no less necessary to him that writes, 
than to him that governs : for men would not more 
patiently submit to be taught, than commanded, 
by one known to have the same follies and weak- 
nesses with themselves. A sudden intruder into 
the closet of an author would perhaps feel equal 
indignation with the officer, who having long so- 
licited admission into the presence of Sardanapa- 
luSt saw him not consulting upon laws, inquiring 
into grievances, or modelHng armies, but employed 
in feminine amusements, and directing the ladies 
in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reasons a man writes much better than he 
lives. For without entering into refined specula- 
tions, it may be shewn much easier to design than 
to perform. A man proposes his schemes of life 
in a state of abstraction and disengagement, ex- 
empt from the enticements of hope, the solicita- 
tions of affection, the importunities of appetite, or 
the depressions of fear, and is in the same state 
with him that teaches upon land the art of navi- 
gation, to whom the sea is pi ways smooth, and the 
wind always prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with 
the difference between pure science, which has to 
do only with yleas, and the application of its laws 
to the use of life, im which they are constrained to 
submit to the imperfection of matter and the in- V 
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fluence of accidents. Thus, in moral discussions, 
it is to be remembered that many impediments 
obstruct our practice, which very easily give way 
to theory. The speculatist is only in danger of 
erroneous reasoning ; but the man involved in life, 
has his own passions, and those of others, to en* 
counter, and is embarrassed with a thousand in- 
conveniencies, which confound him with variety of 
impulse, and either perplex or obstruct his way. 
He is forced to act without deliberation, and 
obliged to chuse before he can examine : he is sur* 
prised by sudden alterations of the state of things, 
and changes his measures according to superficial 
appearances; he is led by others, either because 
he is indolent, or because he is Amorous; be is 
sometimes afraid to know what is right, and some- 
times finds friends or enemies diligent to deceive 
him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fiul 
amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in the ob- 
servance of these precepts, which they lay down 
in soUtude, safety, and tranquillity, with a mind 
unbiassed, and with liberty unobstructed. It is 
the condition of our present state to see more than 
we can attain ; the exactest vigilance and caution 
can never maintain a single day of unmingled in- 
nocence, much less can the utmost efforts of in- 
corporated mind reach the summit of speculative 
virtue. 

It is, however, necessary for the idea of perfec- 
tion to be proposed, that we may have some ob- 
ject to which our endeavours are to be directed ; 
and he that is most deficient IP the duties of life 
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makes some atonement fw bis faults, if he warns 
others against his own failings, and hinders, by the 
salubrity of his admonitions, the contagion of his 
example. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than 
to charge with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal 
for those virtues which he neglects to practise ; 
since he may be sincerely convinced of the ad- 
vantages of conquering his passions, without hav- 
ing yet obtained the victory, as a man may be 
confident of the advantages of a voyage, or a jour- 
ney, without having courage or industry to under- 
take it, and may honestly recommend to others, 
those attempts which he neglects himself. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every mo- 
tive to amendment, has disposed them to give to 
these contradictions, when they can be produced 
against the cause of virtue, that weight which they 
will not allow them in any other case. They se6 
men act in opposition to their interest, without 
supposing, that they do not know it ; those who 
give way to the sudden violence of passion, and 
forsake the most important pursuits for petty plea- 
sures, are not supposed to have changed their 
opinions, or to approve their own conduct. In 
moral or religious questions alone, they determine 
the sentiments by the actions, and charge every 
man with endeavouring to impose upon the world, 
whose writings are not confirmed by his life. They 
never consider that themselves neglect or practise 
something every day inconsistently with their own 
settled judgment, npr discover that the conduct 
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of the advocates for virtue can little increase, or 
lessen, the obligations of their dictates ; argument 
is to be invalidated only by argument, and is in 
itself of the same force, whether or not it con- 
vinces him by whom it is proposed. 

Yet since this prejudice, however unreasonable, 
is always likely to have some prevalence, it is the 
duty of every man to take care lest he should hin- 
der the efficacy of his own instructions. When he 
desires to gain the belief of others, he should shew 
that he believes himself; and when he teaches the 
fitness of virtue by his reasonings, he should, by 
his example, prove its possibility : Thus much at 
least may be required of him, that he shall not act 
worse than others because he writes better, nor 
imagine that, by the merit of his genius,, he may 
claim indulgence beyond mortals of the lower 
classes, and be excused for want of prudence, or 
neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the winds, after having 
offered something to the imagination as desirable, 
often proposes lower advantages in its place to the 
reason as attainable. The same method may be 
sometimes pursued in moral endeavours, which 
this philosopher has observed in natural inquiries ; 
having first set positive and absolute excellence 
before us, we may be pardoned though we sink 
down to humbler virtue, trying, however, to keep 
our point always in view, and struggling not to 
lose ground, though we cannot gain it 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 
a long time, concealed the consecration of himself 
to the stricter duties of religion^ lest^ by some 
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flagitious and shameful action, he should bring 
piety into disgrace. For the same reason it may 
be prudent for a writer, who apprehends that he 
shall not enforce his own maxims by his domestic 
character, to conceal his name, that he may not 
injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whose cu- 
riosity to gain a more familiar knowledge of suc- 
cessful writers, is not so much prompted by an 
opinion of their power to improve as to delight, 
and who expect from them not arguments against 
vice, or dissertations on temperance or justice, but 
flights of wit, and sallies of pleasantry, or, at least, 
acute remarks, nice distinctions, justness of senti- 
ment, and elegance of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and pro- 
bable, and yet, such is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often frustrated, and those who raise 
admiration by their books, disgust by their com- 
pany. A man of letters for the most part spends 
in the privacies of study, that season of life in 
which the manners are to be softened into ease, 
and polished into elegance; and, when he has 
gained knowledge enough to be respected, has 
neglected the minuter acts by which he* might 
have pleased. When he enters life, if his temper 
be soft and timorous, he is diffident and bashful^ 
from the knowledge of his defects ; or if he was 
born with spirit and resolution, he is ferocious and 
arrogant, from the consciousness of his merit ; he 
is either dissipated by the awe of company, and 
unable to recollect his reading, and arrange his 
arguments ; or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in 
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opposition, and tenacious in defence, disabled by 
his own violence, and confused by bis haste to 
triumph. 

The graces of writing and conversation are of 
different kinds, and though he who excels in one 
might have been, with opportunities and applica- 
tion, equally successful in the other, yet as many 
please by extemporary talk, though utterly unac- 
quainted with the more accurate method, and 
more laboured beauties, which composition re- 
quires ; so it is very possible that men, wholly ac- 
customed to works of study, may be without that 
readiness of conception, and affluence of language, 
always necessary to colloquial entertainment. They 
may want address to watch the hints which con- 
versation offers for the display of their particular 
attainments, or they may be so much unfurnished 
with matter on common subjects, that discourse 
not professedly literary, glides over them as he- 
terogeneous bodies, without admitting their con- 
ceptions to mix in the circulation. 

A transition from an author's book to his con- 
versation, is too often like an entrance into a large 
dty, after a distant prospect Remotely, we see 
nothing but spires of temples and turrets of pa- 
lacesi and imagine it the residence of splendour, 
grandeur, and magnificence; but^ when we have 
passed the gates, we find it perplexed with nar- 
row passages, disgraced with despicable cottages, 
embarrassed with obstructions, and clouded with 
smoke. 
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Na 16, TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1760. 



Ei quando uberior vitiorum copia ? Quando 
Major avaritics paiuit sinus ? Alea quando 
Hos animos ? ^juv. 

What age so large a crop of Yices bore^ 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When were the dice with more profusion thrown ?— dryden. 

There 13 no grievance, public or private, of 
which, since I took upon me the office of a pe- 
riodical monitor, I have received so many, or so 
earnest complaints, as of the predominance of play ; 
of a fiital passion for cards and dice, which seems 
to have overturned, not only the ambition of ex- 
cellence, but the desire of pleasure ; to have extin- 
guished the flames of the lover, as well as of the 
patriot; and threatens, in its further progress, to 
destroy all distinctions, both of rank and sex, to 
crush all emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt 
all those classy of our people, whose . ancestors 
have, by their virtue, their industry, or their par- 
wnonj, given them the power of living in extra- 
vagance, idleness, and vice, and to leave them 
without knowledge, but of the modish games, and 
without wishes, but for lucky hands. 

I have found by long experience, that there are 
&w enterprizes so hopeless as contests with the 
fashion,. in which the opponente are not only made 
Qonfident by their numbers, and strong by their 
union, but are hardened by contempt of their an- 
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tagonisty whom they always look upon as a wretch 
of low notions, contracted views, mean conversa- 
tion, and narrow fortune, who envies the eleva- 
tions which he cannot reach, who would gladly 
imbitter the happiness which his inelegance or 
indigence deny him to partake, and who has no 
other end in his advice than to revenge his own 
mortification by hindering those, whom their birth 
and taste have set above him, from the enjoyment 
of their superiority, and bringing them down to a 
level with himself. 

Though I have never found myself much affected 
by this formidable censure, which I have incurred 
often enough to be acquainted with its full force, 
yet I shall, in some measure, obviate it on this oc- 
casion, by offering very little in my own name, 
either of argument or intreaty, since those who 
suffer by this general infatuation may be supposed 
best able to relate its effects. 

SIR, 

There seems to be so little knowledge left in the 
world, and so little of that reflectiftn practised, by 
which knowledge is to be gained, that I am in 
doubt, whether I shall be understood, when I com- 
plain of want of opportunity for thinking ; or whe-« 
ther a condemnation, which at present seems irre- 
versible, to perpetual ignorance, will raise any com- 
passion, either in you, or your readers : yet I will 
venture to lay my state before you, because I be- 
lieve it is natural, to most minds, to take some plea- 
sure in complaining of evils, of which they have no 
reason to be ashamed. 
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1 am the dangliter of a man of great fortune; 
whose diflUenoe of mankind^ and, perhaps, the 
pleasure of continual aocumuhtion, incline him to 
reside upon his own estate, and to educate his 
children in his own house, where I was bred, if 
not with the most brilliant examples of virtue be* 
fore mj eyes, at least remote enough from any in* 
dtements to vice ; and wanting neither leisure nor 
books, nor the acquaintance of some persons of 
kaming in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured to 
acquire such knowledge as might most recommend 
me to esteem, and thought myself able to support 
a conversation upon most of the subjects, whidi 
my sex and condition made it proper for me to 
understand. 

I had, besides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
my maid told me, a very fine face, and elegant 
shapes and with all these advantages had been se* 
venteen months the reigning toast for twelve miles 
round, and never came to the monthly assembly, 
but I heard the old ladies that sat by wishing that 
^ it might end well," and their daughters criticising 
my air, my features, or my dress. 

You know, Mr Rambler, that ambition is na^ 
tural to youth, and curiosity to understanding, 
and therefore will hear, without wonder, that I 
was desirous to extend my victories over those 
who might ^ve more honour to the conqueror; 
and that I found in a country life a continual reu 
petition of the same pleasures, which was not suf- 
fident to fill up the mind for the present, or raise 
any expectations of the fiiture ; and I will confess 
to you, that I was impatient for a sight of the 

VOL. IV. H 
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town, ind filkd mjr thoughts with the diaoovaries 
which I should make* the triumphs that 1 should 
obtain^ and the piaiaes that 1 should reodive. 

At last the time came. My aunt, whose hxn^ 
band has a sest in parliament, and a place at ooiirt» 
buried her only child, and sent fbr me to supply 
the loss. The hope that I should so far insinuate 
BQyself intD their favour, as to obtain a eonsiderw' 
eble augmentation of my fortune^ procured me 
every convenience for my departure, with great 
txpeditioH ; and I could not, amidst all my trans*- 
ports, forbefU' some indignation to see with what 
readiness the mtufal guardians of my virtue sold 
me to a states which they thought more hanrdous 
^han it really was, as soon as a new accession of 
fortune glittered in their eyes* 
: Three days I was upon the road, and on the 
fourth morning my heart danctod A the sight of 
litedon. I was set down at my aunt's, and eni- 
tered upon the scene of action. 1 expected now^ 
from the age and experience of my aunt^ some pru- 
dential lessons; but, after the&st civilities and 
first tears were ovar, was told what pity it was to 
have kept so fine ag^rl so long in the countty; 
fyt Che people who did not begin youqg, seldom 
dealt thdr cards handsomely^ or played them to- 
lerably. 

Young persons are commonly inclined to slight 
the reolarks and eounsek of their dders. I smiled, 
perhaps, ¥rith too mudi contempt^ and was upon 
the point of telling het that my time had not 
been passed in such trivial attatnmenta. But I soon 
found that thii^ ere to be estimatieil, not by the 
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impfitanw'of their eSbetM^ but the fiequeocy of 
their UM. 

A fevr dayv after, ny aunt gave roenotioe, that 

iome eoflopanjr, whieh she had been six weeks in 

ooUeetiDg, vma to meet that evening, and she ex* 

psoted a finer assembly tiian had been seen all the 

winter. She expressed this in the jargon of a 

gamester, and, when I asked an explication of 

her terms of art; wondered where I had lived. I 

had already found my aunt so incapable of any 

rational oondusion, and so ignorant of every thing, 

whether great or little, that I had lost all regard 

to her opiniof), and dressed myself with great ex« 

peotatioiis of an opportunity to display my charms 

among rivals, whose competition would not dis* 

honour me. The company came in, and after the 

cursory compliments of aalutaticm, alike easy to 

the lowest and the highest understanding, what 

was the result ? The cards were broke open, the 

parties were formed, the whole night passed in a 

gam^ upon which the young and old were equally 

employed ; nor was I able to attract an eye, or 

gain en ear, but being oompelled to play without 

skin, I perpetoaUy embarrassed my partner, and 

soon peronved the contempt of the whole table 

gathering upon me. 

I cannot but suspect, sir, that this odious fashion 
is produoed by a conspiracy of the old, the ugly, 
and the ignorant, against the young and beautiful, 
the witty and the gay, as a contrivance to level all 
distinctions of nature and of art, to confound the 
world in a chaos of folly, to take from those who 
conkl outshine them all the advantages of mind 
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and bodys to withhold youth from its naturel pka- 
8urefl» ^ deprive wit of its influence, and beauty of 
its charmsp to fix those hearts upon money, to 
which love has hitherto been entitled, to sink life 
into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it no other 
hopes or fears, but those of robbings and being 
robbed. 

Be pleased, sir, to inform those of my sex who 
have minds capable of nobler sentiments, that, if 
they will unite in vindication of their pleasures 
and their prerogatives, they may fix a time, at 
which cards shall cease to be in fashicm, or be 
left only to those who have neither beauty to be 
loved, nor spirit to be feared; neither knowledge 
to teach, nor modesty to leara ; and who, having 
passed their youth in vio^ are justly ccmdemned 
to spend thdr age in folly. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

CLEOEA. 

Vexation will burst my heart, if I do not give 
it vent As you publish a paper, I insist upon 
it that you insert this in your next, as ever you 
hope for the kindness and encouragement of any 
woman of taste, spirit, and virtue. I would have 
it published to the world, how deserving wives 
are used by imperious coxcombs, that hence- 
forth no woman may marry who has not the pa- 
tience of GrizzeL Nay, if even Grizzel had 
been married to a gamester, her temper would 
never have held out A wretch that loses hia 
good-humour and humanity along with bis money^ 
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and will not allow enough from hia own extrava* 
ganoea to aupport a woman of fitthion in the ne- 
cettary amusements > of life U— Why does not he 
employ his wise head to make a figure. in par- 
liament, raise an estate, and get a title? That 
would be fitter for the master of a family, than 
rattling a noisy dice-box ; and then he might in* 
dulge hia wife in a few slight expenoes and ele* 
gant diversions. 

What if I was unfortunate at Brag ?•— should 
he not have stayed to see how luck would turti 
another time? Instead of that, what does he 
do^ but picks a quarrel, upbraids me with loss of 
beauty, abuses my acquaintance^ ridicules my 
play, and insults my understandufig ; says, forsooth^ 
that women have not heads enough to play with 
any thing but dolls, and that they should be em« 
ployed in things proportionable to their under- 
standings keep at home^ and mind fiimily affidrs. 

I do stay at home, sir, and all the world knows 
I am at home every Sunday. I have had six routes 
this winter, and sent out ten packs of cards in in« 
vitations to private parties. As for management, 
I am sure he cannot call me extravagant, or say I 
do not mind my family. The children are out at 
nurse in villages as cheap as any two Utile brats 
can be kept, nor have I ever seen them since ; so 
he has no trouble about them. The servants live 
at board wages. My own dinners come finom the 
Thatched House ; and I have never paid a penny 
for any thing I have bought since I was married. 
As for play, I do think I may, indeed, indulge in 
that, now I am my own mistress. Papa made me 
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drudge at wfaist tttl I was tiied of it; and, tu ftam 
wanting a head, Mr Hojk^ when be had not giren 
Boe above fiirty le6Mils» laid I was one of hia best 
scholars. I thought then with myself^ that, if once 
I was at liberty, I would Wave play, and take to 
reading romances, things so forUdden at our hous^ 
and 80 railed at, that it was impossible not to fimcy 
them very diarming. Moat unfortunately, to save 
me from absolute undutifulness, just as I wia mar* 
tied, came dear Brag into fiishion, and ever since 
it/'has been the joy of my life ; so easy, so dieerful 
and careless, so void of thought, and so genteel ! 
Wlm can help loving it ? Yet the perfidious thing 
baa used ne very ill of latCi and to-morrow I should 
haive changed it for Fara But, oh! this detestable 
to4B(«ow, a thing always expected, and never 
founds*—— Within these few hours must I be drag- 
ged into the country. The wretch^ sir, left me in 
a fit, which liia threatenings had occasioned, and 
unmerctfiilly oidered a post-chaise. Stay I cannot, 
for money I have ncme^ and credit I cannot get. 
-«^- But I will make the monkey play with me at 
pquet upon the road for all I want I am almost 
sure to beat him, and his debts of hooour I know 
he will pay. Tben who can tell but I may still 
come back and conquer Lady Packer? Sir, you 
need not print this last scheme^ and, upon second 
thoughts, you may . O h» distraction ! the post- 
duuse is at the door. Sir, puUish what you will, 
ooly let it be printed without a name. 
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Nal6. SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1750. 



ti diemuM eoph torretu, 
Btm$a martytrm uifieumikL ■ 'juv. 

Some who the dep4» of eloquenoe have flrand^ 

In that oBnaTigable itream were drown'd.-— — pkydsk. 

I AH the modert young man whom yoa ftvouvad 
with your advioe» in a late papar; and, as I am 
very &r from suspecting that you foresaw the npm^ 
berless inconvenieneies which I have, by fiiUowing 
it, brought upon myself, I will hiy my eonditioii 
open befiire you, fbr you seem bound to extricate 
me from the perplexities in which your eounsd^ 
however innocent in the intention^ has contributed 
to involve roe. 

You told me, as you though^ to my eomforf; 
that a writer might ea»ly find means of introducing 
his genius to tlie world, for the '^ presses of England 
were open * This I have now finally experienced } 
the press is, indeed, open. 

•— ^ F^itUk deteemmi Awerm, 



The gUes of heQ are opei^ night and day ; 

thnooth tfie descent, and eaaj k the wny ^ paYPgy. 

* 

The means of doing hurt to ourselves are alvmye 
at hnd. I jmmedpatply eent to a printer^ and con* 
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tracted with him for an impression of several thou- 
sands of my pamphlet. While it was at the press, 
I was seldom absent from the printing-house, and 
continually urged the workmen to haste, \fy soli- 
citations, promises, and rewards. From the day 
all other pleasures were excluded, by the delight* 
All employment of correcting the sheets ; aiid from 
the night, sleep generally was banished, by antici- 
pations of the happiness which every hour was 
bringing nearer. 

At last the time of publication approached, and 
my heart beat with the raptures of an author. I 
was above all little precautions, and, in defiance of 
envy or of criticism, set my name upon the titles 
without sufficiently considering, that what has once 
passed the press is irrevocable, and that though the 
printing-house may property be compared to the 
infimial regions, for Uie facility of its entrance, and 
the difficulty with which authors return ifom it ; 
yet there is this difference, that a great genius can 
never return to his former state, by a happy draught 
of the waters of oblivion. 

I am now, Mr Rambler, known to be an author^ 
and am condemned, irreversibly condemned, to all 
the miseries of high reputation. The first morning 
after publication my friends assembled about me ; 
I presented each, as is usual, with a copy of my 
book. They looked into the fint pages, but were 
hindered, 1^ their admiration, from reading fur^ 
ther. The first pages ar^ indeed, very elaborate. 
Some passages they particularly dwelt upon, as 
more eminently beautiful than the rest ; and some 
delicate strokes^ and secret ekgandes, I pointed 
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out tQ diem, whkb bad eMaped their observation. 
I then heggdi of tbem to forbear tbdr compli- 
meiitfl; and invited tbem, I could do no less, to 
dine witb roe at a tavern. : After dinner, the boolc 
was resumed ; but their praises very often so much 
overpowered mj modesty, that I was forced to pot 
about the glass, and had often no means of repress* 
ing the cbmours of their admiration ; but by thun- 
dering to the drawer for another bottle. 

Next morning another set of my acquwitanee 
eongrattthited me upon my performance^ with such 
importunity of praise, that I was again forced to 
obviate their civilities by a treat. On the thud 
day, I had ]ret a greater number of applaoders to 
put to silence in the same manner; and, on the 
fourth, those whom I had entertained the first day 
came again, havings in the perusal of the remain- 
ing part of the book, discovered so many forcible 
sentences and masterly toudies, that it was impos- 
sible for me to bear the repetition of their com- 
mendations. I therefore persuaded them once 
more to adjourn to the tavern, and choose some 
other subject, on whidi I might share in their con- 
versation. But it was not in their power to with- 
hold their attenticm fiom my performance, whidi 
bad so entirely taken possession of their minds, 
that no entreaties of mine could change their to- 
pic^ and I was obliged to stifle, with ckuret, that 
praise which neither my modesty could hinder, nor 
my uneasiness repress. 

The whole week was thus spent in a kind of 
literary revel, and I have now found that nothing 
is' so expensive as great abilities, unless there is 
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joincid with them an insatiable eagemett of piaise; 
ior to esoape fiom the pain of hearing mysdf ex- 
idled abofe tJhe greafeeat namea^ dead and livii^ 
46( the learned world, it has already eost me two 
Kogsheads of port, fifteen gallons of arrack, ten 
dMen of' chvet; and five and ftarty bottles of 
champagne. 

I was lesblved to stay at hmne no longer, and 
therefore rocie early and went to the coffee-houses 
bat found that I had now made myself too eaoinent 
fiw happiness, and that I ims no longer to ei^oy the 
pleasure of -mixing, upon ^ual terms, with the rest 
of the world/ As soon as I enter the room, I see 
part of the company raging with envy, which they 
endeavour to conceal, sometimes with the appearr 
ance of laughter, and sometimes with thafc of cmi« 
tempt; but the disguise is such, that I can diseOi» 
▼er the secret rancour of their hearts, and as envy 
is deservedly its own punidiment, I firequently in- 
dulge myself in tormenting them with my presence. 

But though there may be some sligh»satisiaction 
received from the mortification of my enemies, yet 
my benevolence will not suffer me to take any plea- 
sure in the torrors of my fiicnds. I have been 
cautious, since the appearance of my work, not to 
give myself more premeditated airs of superiori^, 
than the most rigid humility might allow. It is^ 
indeed, not impossihie that I may sometimes have 
laid down my opinion, in a manner that shewed a . 
consciousness of my ability to mamtaia i^ or in- 
terrupted the conversation, when I saw its ten- 
dency, without suffering the speaker to waste his 
time in explaining his sentinmts ; and, iiideed, I 
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did indulge myadf for two days in a aistom of 
drmnming with my fingers, when the company 
b^;an to loae themsdves in abrardities, or to en«* 
croach opon lubjects which I knew them unquali- 
fied to dMCuak But I generally acted with great 
appearance of respect, even to those whose stupi- 
dity I pitied in niy heart. Yet, notwithstanding 
this exemplary moderation, so universal is the dread 
of uncomEion powers, and such the unwillingness 
of mankind to be made wiser, that I have now fat 
some days found myself shuimed by aU my ac- 
quaintance. If I knock at a dow, no body is at 
home ; if I enter a cofiee^house^ I have the box to 
mysel£ I live in the town like a lion in his de- 
sert, or an eag^ on his rock, too great for friend* 
diip or sooety, and condemned to solitude by un* 
happy elevation and dreaded ascendency. 

Nor is my diaracker only formidable to others, 
but burdensome to n^self. I naturally love to talk 
without much thinking, to scatter my merriment 
at random, and to relax my thoughts witii ludi- 
crous remarks and fanciful images; but such is 
now the importance of my opinion, that I am afraid 
to offer it, lest, by being established too hastily into 
a maxim, it should be the occasion of error to half 
the nation ; and such is the expectation with whidi 
I am attended, when I am going to speak, that I 
frequently pause to reflect whether what I am about 
to utter is worthy of mysdf. 

This, sir, is suffidently miserable ; but there are 
still greater calamities behind. You must have read 
in Pope and Swift how men of parts have had their 
closets riflbd, and their cabinets broke open, at the 
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instigation of piratical bookaellers, for the profit of 
their works; and it is apparent that there are mmf 
prints DOW sold in the shops, of men whom you 
cannot suspect of sitting for that purpose, and 
whose likenesses must have been certainly stolen 
when their names made their frees vendible. These 
considerations at first put me on my guard, and I 
have, indeed, found sufficient reason for my can- 
tion, for I have discovered many people examining 
my countenance, with a curiosity that shewed their 
intention to draw it ; I immediately left the house, 
but find the same behaviour in another. 

Others may bef persecuted, but I am haunted ; 
I have good reason to believe that eleven painters 
are now dogging me, for they know that he who 
can get my face first will make his fortune. I often 
change my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, by 
which I hope somewhat to confound them ; for you 
know it is not fair to sell my fiice, without admit- 
ting me to share the profit 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my face 
as for my papers, which I dare neither carry with 
me nor leave behind. I have, indeed, taken some 
measures for their preservation, having put them 
in an iron chest, and fixed a padlock upon my 
doset. I change my lodgings five times a week, 
and always remove at the dead of night 

Thus I live^ in consequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the soli- 
tude of a hermit, with the anxiety of a miser, and 
the caution of an outlaw ; afinaid to shew my face 
lest it should be copied; afivid to speak, lest I 
should injure my character ; and to write, lest my 
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•orrespondenti should publish my letters; always 
uneasy lest my servants should steal my papers for 
the saJce of money, or my friends for that of the 
public. This it is to soar above the rest of man- 
kind; and this representation I lay before you, 
that I may be informed how to divest myself of 
the laurels which are so cumbersome to the wearer, 
and descend to the enjoyment of that quiet, from 
which I find a writer of the first class so fatally 
debarred. 

MISELLU& 
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No. 17. TUESDAY, MAY 16, 1760. 



•i^**" Jh(P Hon cTO C ft i a cttrtwtn^ 
Ski man eertafiicU d ■ ■ lpcaw. 

Let those weak minds, who life in doubt and &tr^ 

To joggling priests for oracles repair ; 

One certain hour of death to each decreed. 

My fixt, my certain soul, from doubt has freed.— •^-rows. 

It is recorded of some eastern monarch, that he 
kept an ofSoer in his house, whose employment it 
was to remind him of his mortality, by calling out 
every morning, at a stated hour, ^ Remember, 
prince, that thou shalt die T And the contempla- 
tion of the frailness and uncertainty of our present 
state appeared of so much importance to Solon of 
Athens, that he left this precept to future ages ; 
*' Keep thine eye fixed upon the end of life.** 

A frequent and attentive prospect of that mo- 
ment, which must put a period to all our schemes, 
and deprive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of 
the utmost efficacy to the just and rational regula- 
tion of our lives ; nor would ever any thing wicked, 
or often any thing absurd, be undertaken or prose- 
cuted by him who should begin every day with a 
serious reflection that he is born to die. 

The disturbers of our happiness, in this world, 
are our desires, our griefs, and our fears; and to 

3 
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all these^ the oonsideration of mortality is a certain 
and adequate remedjr. Think, Bays Epietetufi* fire^ 
quently on poTerty, hanishment, and death, and 
thou wilt then never indulge violent desireB^ or 
give ap thy heart to mean aentiments, »& ^hw^t 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on just 
observation will easily be granted, when we re- 
flect, how that vebemenoe oi eagerness after the 
common, olijects of pursuit is kindled in our minds. 
We represent to ourselves the [Measures of some 
future possession, and suffer our thoughts to dwell 
att^itively upon it, till it has wholly engrossed the 
imi^ginaition, and permits us not to conceive any 
happiness hut its attainmeut, or wy misery but its 
loss; every ctiket satisfaction which the bounty of 
Fvovidenoe has scattered over life is neglected as 
inconsiderable, in leomparison of the great object 
whidi we have placed before as, and is thrown 
fiom us as incumbering our. activity, or trampled 
under foot as standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced bow much of this 
ardour has been remitted, wlien a sharp or tedious 
sidcnefls has set death hrfore his eyes. The ex- 
tensive influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, 
the praises nf adMrers, and the attendance of sup- 
plicants, have apfieared vain and eppty things^ 
when (he last hour seemed to be approaching ; 
and the same appearance they WQukl always hav^ 
if the same thought was always predominant We 
should then find Ihe idisurdity of. stretchii^ out 
our , arms incessandy to ffasp that which we can- 
not .Aieep, and wearfng out ottr lives in egd^vours 
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to add new turrets to the fabric of amlntioD, when 
Ihe foundation itsdf it ahaking, and the gronnd on 
which it stands is mouldering away. 

All enyy is proportionate to desire ; we are nn« 
easy at the attainments of another^ aooording as 
we think our own hajqnness would be advanced 
by the addition of that which he withholds from 
us; and therefore whatever depresses immoderate 
wishes^ will, at the same time, set the heart free 
from the corrosion of envy, and exempt us from 
that vice which is, above most others, tormenting 
to ourselves, hateful to the woiid, &nd productive 
of mean artifices, and sordid projects. He that 
considers how soon he must dose his life^ will find 
nothing of so much importance as to dose it well ; 
and will, therefore, look with indifference upon 
whatever is useless to that purpose. Wlioever re« 
fleets fiequently upon the uncertunty of his own 
duration, will find out; that the state of otherft il 
not mote permanent, and that what can confer 
nothing on himself very derirable, cannot so much 
improve the condition of a rival, as to make him 
mudi superior to those fimn whom he has carried 
the priae^ a prize too mean to deserve a very ob- 
stinate opposition. 

Even grie( that pasrion to whidi the vurtuoos 
and tender mind is perticulariy subject, will be 
obviated or alleviated by the same thoughts. It 
will be obviatltd, if all the Uessings of our condi- 
tion are enjoyed with a constant aense of this un« 
certain tenure. 'If we remember, that whatever 
we possess is to be in our hands but a very litUe 
.tim^ and that the litde which our most fivelf 



hopes can promise^ im, may. be made les^ by ten 
thousand accidents ; we shall not much repine at 
a loss, of which we cannot estimate the yalue»> but 
of which, thodgh we are not able to tell the kast 
«nount, we know, with sufficient certainty, the 
greatest, and are convinced that the greatest is 
not much to be regretted. 

But, if any passion has so much usurped out un-^ 
derstanding, as not to su£fer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation prescribed by reason, it is not 
too late to apply this remedy, when we find our- 
selves sinking under sorrow, and inclined to pine 
fi)r. that which is irrecoverably vanished. We may 
then usefully revolve the unc^tainty of our own 
ccmdition, and the foUy of lamenting that from 
which, if it had stayed (a little longer, we should 
ourselves have been taken away. 
. With r^ard to the sharpest and most melting 
sorrow, that whidi . arises from the loss of those 
whom we have loved with tenderness, it may be 
observed, that friendship between mortals can be 
contracted on no othier terms, than that one must 
some time mourn fcnr the other's death : And this 
grief will atways yield to the survivw one conso- 
lation propcMTtionate to his affliction ; fat the pain, 
whatever it be, that he himself feels, his friend has 
escaped. 

. ' Noijs fear, the most overbettring and resistless 
of all 4ur passicms, less to be lemperaAed by ttus 
umvecBal medicine, of the mind.'! The fireqiKnyk 
eontdrnpUtion of. deaths as it skows the vanity :0f 
sAl humain good^ diaoovem likewise the iigtilQW 
of ail tterestrial e^^ which Qi^n\yi.iicmr}^A9 

VOL. IV. I 
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fanger thaa the sutgect upoo which it acts ; and 
JKxmdiiig to Ahe old observation, must be shorter, 
» it is move vioIeDt Tbe most onel calamity 
wAkk misfontane oan produce^ must, by the ne- 
ceisity of nature, be i^ckljr at an end. Tbe soid 
oamiot long be bejid ia jposon, but will fly away, 
and leave a lifeless body to bmnan malice. 

— — Ridetque sui ludibria irunci. 

And MMuring mocks the broken frame below. 

The utmost that we ean thresten to one another 
Is that death, whi(A, iodeod, 'we may precipitate^ 
loidt cannot 'vetaid, and Aotn wbieh, therefeve, it 
tannot become a wise 'mssi to buy a vefnieve at 
Che 'csqpenoe <€ virtue, sinee he knows not how* 
MmA « portion «f time 4ie can pmcbase, but knows, 
that whether short or long, (t will be made toss 
JMftmMe by the wmeaofbiafnce df the pcioe at wfcich 
ft %as been obttined. He is sure that be destni3rs 
Ms happiness, but Is «ot aure tSbat he ien^em iris 
zfie* 

The knoMi sh<»tness*of Hfe, as it ou^ to m^ 
flemlfe our passions, may MLewise, with equal pro* 
ptiMy, 'oontraot' <dnr designs. There Is siot tinm 
fer the most ^MeiMe genius, and most active ra« 
iuMty, to extend 4ts offimts beyond aoertain sphere. 
To project the conquest of the world, is tbe mad* 
taess^ tn^gbty ptsnoes ; to <hope ibr czcettenoe in 
ipf«ry iKsienoe^ =fa« been tkeSMy ^ Ikemiy hemes $ 
iHd'buth bMe fomid M bst, that liiey have panted 
hr % ^bdigbt of emfoemx denied tie hmnan&bf) juid 
iuwts lost monyopportusBtiMBS'Of making (bemselves 
meklmmiAajpf^ ty a iron anbitioo of ofataininf 



a species of honour^ which the eternal laws of Pro- 
vidence have placed beyond the reach of man. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of the world, but are 
of little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very 
little interested in admonitions against errors 
which they cannot commit But the fate of learned 
ambition is a proper subject for every scholar to 
consider ; for who has not had occauon to regret 
the dissipation of great abiCties in a boundless mul- 
tiplicity of pursuits, to lament the sudden desertion 
of excellent designs, upon the offer of some other 
subject made inviting by its novelty, and to observe 
the inaccuracy and deficiendea of works left unfi- 
nished by too great an extensioii c£ tiie plan ? 

It is always ptoasing to observe, how much more 
our minds can conceive, than our bodies can per- 
form ; yet it is oar duty, while we eontintie in this 
complicated state^ to regulate one part of our com- 
poritSon by some regard to tbe otber. We mtt not 
to indolge our ddi^ioreal appetites with pleasuf^ 
tfiat impair oar intettectoal vigoor^ nor gratify our 
minds with tebemea which we know oiir livda mxut: 
fidl in attempting to execute. The unaertainty of 
our duration ought at onee to set bounds to ear 
designs^ Md add ittotements to oar industry ; and 
when w« find dUMBlife^ itteSned either to imoaen^ . 
aity in our schemes, or sluggishness in our endaa^ 
vouf^ we may ^ber cteeek, dP anldato, oaridhnes, 
by feeoUediBg, with the father of {»liysic^:'^«lMt' 

art is long, and Hfi» i9 short.'' ■■■^^' ^ 

•■ . • ' ' ' ■ .1 ■ ■ .i> 
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llUc incehre cOra/Uibus, 
Privignis mulier temperat imnocttu, 
' JVec 4otata regit virtm 
Conjunx, nee nitidoJidU adultero ; 

Dos eti magna partnium 
Virtus, et metuens akerhis tori 
Ccriojmdere cofft'ftuw-*— — aoB« 

Not there the goiltlesB gtep-dame knowtf 
The baleflil draught fbr or]^iaiu to compoae ; 

No idJb hi^ portioii'd rules her •pome. 
Or tniBtt her eneiio'd lover's fidthless tows : 

The loYen there for dow'ry chim 
The fiUher'ii virtue, and the spotless fiune, 

dues not hresk the nupt&d fie . - * » y»Ayci8. 



Theee is Do observation more irequendy niade 
by. such OS employ themselves in. surveying the 
conduct of mankind^ than thitt, qiarriage^ though 
the dictate of nature, and the institution of, Provi- 
dence^ is yet very oft^n the C9iise of misery^ and 
tliat those who enter into that : state can seldom 
fiirbear to exfiesB iheir repentwicie, and their envy 
of those iTlrhom either cbance or caution hath with* 
hdd firpm it 

. Xbis.'i^neiyl unhappinesfi .hps given^ (Occasion, to 
tBMf'^sBge Btifxims among the serioiu^ and smart 
remarks among the gay ; the. mwalipit and the writer 
of epigrams have equsUy shown their abilities upon 
it ; some have lamented, and some have ridiculed 
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k ; but as the fiiculty of writing has been dnefly a 
masculine endowment, the reproaeh of making the 
world miserable has been alwaya thrown upon the 
women, and the grave and the merry have equally 
thought themselves at liberty to eonclude either 
with deelamatory complaint^ or satirical censures, 
of female folly or fickleness^ ambition or cnieltyt 
extravagance or lost 

Led by such a number of examples, and incited 
by my share in the common interest, I sometimes 
venture to consider this universal grievance, hav* 
ing endeavoured to divest my heart of all par- 
1iality« and place m3r8elf as a kind of neutral being 
between the sexes, whose clamours being equally' 
vented on both sides with all the vehemence of 
distress, all the apparent confidence of justice and 
all the indignation of injured virtue, seem entitled 
to equal r^ard. The men have, indeed, by their 
superiority, of writing, been able to collect the ei^ 
dence of many ages, and raise prejudices in their 
fiivour by the venerable testimotiies of philosophcTs^ 
historians, and poets, but the pleas of the ladies ap« 
peal to passions of more forcible operation than the 
reverence of antiquity. If they have not so great 
names on their side, they have stronger arguments;) 
it is to little purpose, that Socrates, or Euripidesi^ 
are produced agalnbt the sighs of softness, and thai 
tears of beauty. The most frigid and inexoiaUe, 
judge would at least; stand su^nded between equal 
powers, as Lucan was perplexed iii' the ideterminhu 
tibn of the cause, where the' deities were- oh iOhei 
ride, and Cato on the other. , ' y'.i-.i 

But I, who have feng studied tUe 'sewestaB^ 



mo$t «]Mti«eted pbiloiopiiy, have now, in the cool 
naturity of life» arrived at such oommand over my 
paisioiis, that I can bear the vodferationa of eitba 
8fK without catching any of the fiie firom those that 
utter them. For I have found, by loiig experience^ 
that a man will aometiiQea rage at hia wife, when 
in reality bis ndatreia baa oflfended him ; and a lady 
complain of the cruelty of her huabandt when ahe 
haa DO other niemy than bad carda. I do not auf- 
fer myaalf to be any longer imposed upon by oatha 
on one akfe^ or fits on the other ; nor when the hua- 
band hastms to the tavern, and the lady retires to 
her doset, am I alwaya confident that they aip 
diiveii by their miseries ; siqoe I have sometimes 
maon to believe^ that they purpose not so iQudi 
to aoothe tbeur aonows^ as to animate their fiiry« 
But how little credit soever may be given to y^r- 
ticular acousationq, the general awumulation ^ 
the charge shews, with too much evidence,, that. 
mairied persons are not very often advanced in 
iGdieity; and^ therefiN^, it may be proper tp ex^ 
ai|iine at what avenues so many evils have ma4o. 
their wsay into the world. With this purpose^ % 
ha%e reviewed the lives of my firieods, who hav9 
been kaat successful in . connubial contrfKsts^ and 
attentively oonsidered by what motives they wer# . 
ladted to.raarryt and by what principles they re* 
gnlated their choice. 

One of tiie firat of my aoquaiotanees that re- 
aohed to quit the unaettled thoimbtlets conditio^ 
of- a bachelor, was Prud^tiufc a m»a of slow 
parts, but not without knowledge or judgment in 
<Upgs wiriah te had ksauie tp .ooRNdw fS94\^J 
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bcfete he defanined them. Whencnrer we mel 
at a tavam, it vas knipnMriiiee to settle the aeheiiie 
of onr enltrtanioieMl^ eeatract with the ooolf^: and. 
iaibrni w whe» we had aiUed for wkie te> the wm 
Qrigina% propoaed^ This grave conaideier fcuada 
if deep meditaftbn,. that a maa waa no losf r by* 
BMRying early^ even though he eontentedi hinselfi 
with a lest fevtmie } fiv esttmating the exact wofthi 
ci atmiiities, ha found that^ considering the con* 
stent diminntioD of the valiie of lift, wMi the: pvc^ 
baUe fiEdl of the interest cl money, it wee net 
worse to have ten thousand pannds at the age<^ 
two and twenty year^ thait a aMch larger fioMftune 
at thirty ; for many eppovtunitieSt saye lie,^ ooeuc 
of impranng money, which if a man misses^ be 
Bsay not afterwards leoavien 

Full of these reflccticsisk be threw his eyes about 
bini^ not in aeudi of beauty or elegafice, digpity 
or understandings but of a woman with ten thou* 
sand pounds. Such a wamant in a wealtby paK 
of the kingdom, it waa not vny diAcndt to And ; 
aud by artfid management with bm father, whose 
ambition was to make his daughter akgeutlewaman, 
my fiiend got ber» as Jie boasted tof us iuconfidmoe 
two days after his marriage^ for a settlemwt of 
seventy^thrse pounda a year lesa than her foitunei 
might hB?e ekamed^ and less thn he would Imiq-* 
sdf hare girei^ if the fook had been but, wwei 
enougb to dday the bargain. 

Thus, at eme delightad with the superiority oi 
hk parte and the ai^(mentalk>n of bis fortunftf b« 
mnied Fuiia to bia own bouse» in whMh be Mr«e 
afterwaida mjoyud ewe hour c^ beppweM. For 
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was 8 wretch of ntetn intellects, violent 
passions, a strong voice, and. low education, with- 
out any sense of happiness but that which con- 
sisted in eating and counting money. Furia was 
a scold. They agreed in the desire of wealth, but 
with this difference, that Prudentius was for grow- 
ing rich by gain, Furia by parsimony. Prudentius 
would venture his money with chances very much 
in his fiivour; but Furia very wisely observing, 
that what they had was, while they had it, their 
awn, thought all traffic too great a hazard, and 
was for putting it out at low interest, upon good 
security. Prudentius ventured, however, to in- 
sure a ship at a very unreasonable price, but hapu 
pening to lose his money, was so tormented with 
the clamours of his wife, that be never durst try m 
second experiment. He has now grovdled seven 
and forty years under Furia's direction, who never 
once mentioned him, since his bad luck, by any 
other name than that of the insurer. 

The next that married from our society was Flo- 
rentius. He happened to see Zeph3rretta in a cluu 
riot at a horse-race, danced with her at night, was 
confirmed in his first ardour, waited on her next 
morning, and declared himself her loven Floren- 
tius had not knowledge enough of the world, to 
distinguish between the flutt^ of coquetry, and 
the sprightliness of wit, or between the smile of 
allurement, and that of cheerfulness. He was 
soon awaked from his rapture, by conviction that 
his pleasure was but the pleasure of a day. Zt^ 
phyretta had in four and twenty hours spent her 
fliodk of repiurtee» gcme round the cirde of hec 
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ain» and had nothiog remainiDg for him but child* 
iah in«pid}ty/or for heraelf^ but the practioe of 
the same artifioes upon new men. 

Melissua was a man of parts, capable of enjoy- 
ing and of improving life. He had passed through 
the various scenes of gaiety with that indifference 
and possession of Mmsctlf, natural to men who 
have SQOEiething higher . and nobler in their pro- 
spect. . JEletiring to spend the summer in a village 
little frequented, he happened to lodge in the 
same house with lanthe, and was unavoidably 
drawn to some acquaintance, which her wit and 
politeness ^opn invited him to improve. Having 
no opportunity of any other company, they were 
always together ; and as they owed their pleasures 
to each otfier, they began to forget that any plea< 
sure was enjoyed before their meeting. Meli^sus, 
from being delighted with her company, quickly 
began to be uneasy in her absence, and being suf- 
ficiently convinced of the force of her understand- 
ings and finding, as he imagined, such a conformi^ 
of temper as declared them formed for each other, 
addressed her as a lover, after no very long court* 
ship obtained her. for his wife, and brought her 
next winter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Melissus had only 
seen her in one scenes where there was no variety 
of objects, to produce the proper excitements; to 
contrary desires. . They had both loved solitude 
and reflection, where there was nothing but s(^ 
tilde and reflection to be loved ; but when ibjsy 
Cfune into puUic life, ]gnthe disoovere4 those 
pvssigns whi<di R«c^nt rKtber than, kypoonsy bad 
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hitliflrto eoneeiled. She ww, mdeed, not uMiiMift 
the fMHfw of Idiinkiiigi but was whc^y without th# 
exertion of that power when eitiber gaiety or B f i m $ 
dour played oo her imaginalioii. ^le was agcpan- 
Ave in her ^verrions^ vehemmt in her pasiioM^ 
insatiate of frfeosure, howertr dangerone to her 
leputatioDy and eager of applause, bjr wlioinaDever 
it might be given. Tim was the wife wUeh Me^ 
Bssus the jrfiilosc^er found in his retirement, an4 
ftom whom he expected an associate in Ma studies^ 
and an assistant to his viitoes. 

Prosapins, upon the death of his younger Imnk 
then that the finnily m%ht not be extinct, mttw 
lied his housekeeper, and has ever smee bee» 
eonqilaiadng to liis friends that mean notions ars 
instilled into his children, that he is aiiiamed t» 
sit at bis own taUe^ and that his lionse is uneas^y 
to him for want of snitabie eo mpanio ns, 

Avaro^ master of a very large estate took ar 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to Mmt 
by a rich uncle, who made that maivii^ tbecon-^ 
dKtion on which he should be his heir. Avam 
now w o nder s to perceive his own fortune, his 
wife^s and his uncl^ insufficient to give him that 
happiness which is tobe found only with a woaaan 
of virtne. 

I iatead to treat Ift nere papen on this itsport^ 
mt mhide cf Met tod )^>*U* tbcfcfcr^ totki r^ 
lefleetioii ap<m these histories, «xWpt ttwt ^ 
whom I imve mieaHkaei fiukd to obtite happi^ 
n/mi for want of cenridering-tlMMlBMnlBge is tbc^ 
■Irielest tie <a pevpelual fiiendsMpt tiiot Hit^ 
mk htw»mnlMAp lotihe m c iltfdeiie^ ani-ttd 
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oonfidoioe without inttgrtty; and that he moat 
expect to be wrefeobed, who pays to beauty^ ridiei» 
Off poKtetMm, that legard which only vurtue and 
piety can daim. 



»; 
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Mi «•» ctoniUy Tmare, fuid iue vdu, 
Ptlms 4 Pfiami trmnsit, vH NeitorU mtaSf 

Et terumjveraijam Uln desmere,"'— 
Bf^mg§, pw mp $ mtoroi, fM U s peeta h hm u i M9pie 9 

Ifmn fitid m Miim^jmn paks jum nikiL \ m art* 



To rhetoric noiw^ and now to kw mdin'd^ 
Vnceftain wlwre to fix t)y cimnging mMj 
Old Priam'i age or Nestor's iiui;|r be oat^ 
And tlioo^ O Tninis ! still go oil lA doabt 
Cone then, faov long sadb WMMring abdl lie tee ? 
Tbaa majr'ft doubt on; thoii npw cnH nothuig bf» 

r. Liwif. 



1% la never without very metencfacdy lefleetiaii^ 
that we caa observe the autoonduot* or busqbiw 
'M>8^ of those men. who aeeiQ, by the fixree of 
un^iWtaiidinft or exteut of kiK>wlfdge» a^emptad 
froQi.'the geufiiral finultieB of human nature; and 
pyncvU^ged &qw» the . oornmoa wfeUeitiei; <Rf Mfir. 
Though the world is crowded with scenes of 
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calamity^ we look . upon the general mm of» 
wretchedness with yery little regard, and fix our 
eyes upon. the state of particular persons, wiiom 
the eminence of their qualities marks outfrmn 
the multitude ; as in reading an account of a bat- 
tle, we seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps of 
slaughter, but follow the hero with our whole at- 
tention, through all the varieties of his fortune^ 
without a thought of the thousands that are fidl« 
ing round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration I 
have for many years been making observations 
on the life of Pblypbilus, a man whom all his 
acquaintances have, fiwn his first appearance in 
the world, feared for the quickness of his discern- 
ment, and admired for the multiplicity of his at- 
tainments, but whose progress in life, and use- 
fulness to mankind, has been hindered by the su- 
perj^uity of his knowledge, and the celerity of his 
mind. 

Folyphilus was remarkriile, at the school, for 
surpassing all his companions, without any visible 
application, and at the university was distinguished 
equally for his successftil progress as well through 
the thorny mazes of science^ as the flowery path 
of politer literature, without any strict confine- 
ment ta bono (rf study, (HT remarkable forbcfarancie' 
of the common amusements of young men. 

When Pcdjrphilus was at the age In whfeh inen' 
usually choose their prc^esrion^ and prepare to en« ' 
ter anto a public character, eirery academical eye 
WW fixed upon htm; all were ihuwufr t6 ioquikitki 
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what this univenial genius would fix upon for the 
employment of his. life; and no doubt was/ made 
but that he would leave aU his contemporaries be- 
hind him^ and mount to the highest honours of 
that class in which he should inlist himself, ' with«> 
out those delays and pauses Which must be endured 
by meaner abilities 

Folyphilus, though by no means insolent or as* 
sumingf had been sufficiently encouragedi by un« 
interrupted success^ to place great confidence in 
his own parts ; and was not below his companions 
in the indulgence of his hopes, and expectations 
of the astonishment with which the woiid would 
be struck, when first his lustre should break out 
upon it ; nor could he forbear (for whom does not 
constant flattery intoxicate?) to join sometimes in 
the mirth of his friends, at the sudden disappear- 
ance of those, who, having shone a while, and 
drawn the eyes of the public upon their feeble 
radiance, were now doomed to fade away before 
him. 

It is natuAl for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the ccModition which those with whom 
he conveifses are striving, to attain. Folyphilus 
in a ramble to London, fell accidentally among 
the physicians, and was so much pleased with the 
prospect of turning philosophy to profit, and so 
highly delighted with a new theory of fevers 
which darted into his imagination, and which, 
i^ier having considered it a few hours, he found 
himself aUe to maintain against all the advocates, 
fortha aneient system, that he resdived to apply 



hirnmU to naftoiny» botany^ tiid dieiiiifiiy, mkA 
to leave no part tmooDquartBd, dther of the anu 
naly minemlf or Ti^getable khigdoiia. 

He therefote lead authors, oonstUKted tyttenM^ 
and tried ^cperiiMiitt; but, unhappily, as he waa 
going to see a new phoit in flower at Chdiaa, he 
met, in crossing Westminster to take water, the 
ahanodkNT^s coach ; be liad the curiosity to follow 
him into the hall, where a remarkride cause hap. 
proed to be tried, and found himself able to pnv 
duceao many arguments, which the lawyers had 
omitted on both sides, that he determined to quit 
ph3rnc for a profession in which he found it would 
be so easy to excel, and wfaidi promised higher 
honours^ and larger profits, without melandicriy 
attendance upon misery, mean submission to pee* 
vishness, and continual interruption of rest and 
pleasure. 

fie immediatdy took chambers in the Temple 
bought a common-place book, and confined him- 
self for some months to the perusal of the statutas^ 
year4KX)ks, pleadings, and reports ; he was a con- 
atant hearer of the courts and b^n to put cases 
with reasonable acouraey. But he soon discovered, 
bf considering the fortune of lawyers, that prefer* 
ment was not to be got by acuteneas, learning, and* 
doquenca He was perplexed by Hbfe absurdities: 
ef attomies, and mimpresentatioiia made by Us' 
cKents of their own causes, fay the useless aniia^ 
of one, and the incessant impoitamty of another; 
he began to repent of having devoted Inaiaelf to a 
situdft whidi was so narrow in its eompiehaMEoD 
that it could nevor carry his name to any other 



k 
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«iiintiy, and thought itcuiiroKhf of a nan of paitB 
to fldl fab life aoly for moiiey* The faarrenneat of 
kk feUow-Atiideiits ftned him genenUjr into ottier 
company at his hours of entertainmenl; and anoong 
the varieties of eonversataon dMmigfi which his eo^ 
lionty waa daily wanderings iic; fay chance^ mingied 
M a tB¥em with aome intelBgent aflSears of the 
army. A man ^of letbeis waa easily Raided witii 
4be gaiety of their appearaoee; and softened into 
idndMess hy the politeness of their address ; be^ 
^therefcre^ enltivated this new aoquaintancef and 
wfacsi he saw how readily they &mnd in every plaoe 
odmiasion and n^ganl, and how fiuniliarly they 
ningled with ei^ery rank and.offder of raeut he he- 
gpm to feel his heart beat for militaiy honours, and 
jrondmad how the pMfudiceB of the univrasity 
flhould BMke hiaa so hmg insenaible of that amhi- 
ti/Oiif whieh has fired ao many hearts in erery age^ 
and negligent of that callings whidi is^ ahote aft 
^her% uoiveisdly and immnaUy ilhistrious^ and 
whicb giveih eren to the exterior appearance of its 
pudfessovb a 'dignity and fioeedom unknown to the 
east of manfcind. 

These iiimDiiraUe iasprasrions were made stUl 
de^r hy hm eonversntion with ladies, whose re- 
gard fiir «iklifiiB he oonU not obaerm, without 
wishing himself one of that happy fiatemi^t to 
arhieh the femak worid seem to have devoted 
their charms ^nd thehr kindness. The love of 
Inewledge, whieh was stiil his predominant incli« 
patien, wise gratified by the feeHal 4x£ adventttms^ 
fBd aoaaonts iaf isreign nounCries; and tliewfore 
lie lOQMloded Unit tliere was no wny of life in 
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which all his views could so completely concentre 
as in that of a soldier. Id the art c^ war he tbooght 
it not difficult to excel* haviug observed his new 
fiiends not very much versed in the principles of 
tactics, or fortification; he therefore studied all 
the militaiy writers both ancient and modem* and^ 
in a shcnrt time* could tell how to have gained every 
remaikable battle that has been lost ftoxa the be- 
ginning of the worlds He often shewed at table 
how Alexander should have been checked in his 
ccmquests* what was the fatal error at Pharsalia» 
how Charies of Sweden might have escaped his 
ruin at Fultowa* and Marlborough might have 
been made to repent his temerity at Blenhetm. 
He entrenched armies upon paper, so that no su^ 
periority of numbers could force them* and mo- 
delled in day many impregnable fwtresses* on 
which all the present arts of attack would be ex* 
hausted without effect . * 

Folyphilus, in a short time* obtained a commis^ 
sion ; but before he could rub off the solemnity of 
a scholar* and gain the true air of military viva^ 
city, a war was declared, and .forces sent to the 
continent Here Folyphilus unhappily found that 
study alone would not mdce. a soldier; for being 
much accustomed to think* he let the sense of 
danger sink into bis mind* and felt at the approadk 
of any action* that terror which !a: sentence i<of 
death would have brought upon him. ' 'He saw 
that* instead of ccmquering their fan* rthe endciiL 
vour of his gay friends was only to^ efoiqfie themt) 
but his philosophy chained his oduid to itsobjeclt 
and rather loaded him with shtfddes than fiimished 
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him with arms. He^ however, suppressed his mi- 
eery in silence, and passed through the campaign 
with honour, but found himself utterly unable to 
support another. 

He then had recourse again to his books, and 
continued to range from one study to another. 
As I usually visit him once a month, and am ad- 
mitted to him without previous notice, I have 
found him within this last half year, decyphering 
the Chinese language, making a farce, collecting 
a vocabulary of the obsolete terms of the English 
law, writing an inquiry concerning the ancient 
Corinthian brass, and forming a new scheme of 
the variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have 
extended the sphere of any science, or benefited 
the world in any profession, dissipated in a bound- 
less variety, without profit to others or himself i 
He makes sudden irruptions into the regions of 
knowledge, and sees all obstacles ^ve way before 
him ; but he never stays long enough to complete 
his conquest, to establish laws, or bring away the 
qpoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms 
so easy, that they have no sense of the value of 
the acquisition; they are qualified to make such 
speedy progress in learning, that they think them- 
selves at liberty to loiter in the way, and by turn- 
ing aside aftar every new object, lose the race, 
like Atalanta, to slower competitors, wtio preu 
dlBgently forward, and whose force is directed to 
a single point 

VOL. IV. K 
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I have often thought tboae happy that have been 
foedy from the first dawn ofthougbt, in a deter- 
mination to some ttate of li^ by the i^hoioe of one 
whose authority may preclude caprice, and whose 
influence may prejudice them in favour of his opi- 
nion. The general precept of consulting the genius 
it of little use, unless we are told how the genius 
can be known. If it b to be discovered only by 
experiment, life will be lost hefote the resolution 
can be fixed ; if any other indications are to be 
found, they may, perhaps, be very early discerned. 
At least, if to miscarry in an attempt be a proof of 
having mistaken the direction of the genius, men 
appear not less frequently deceived with regard to 
themselves than to others; and therefore no one 
baa much reason to complain that bis life was plan- 
ned out by his friends, cnr to be confident that he 
should have had either more honour or happiness, 
fay being abandoned to the chance of his own fancy. 

It was said of the learned Bishop Sanderscm, 
• that when he was preparing his lectures, he hesi- 
tated so much, and rejected so often, that, at the 
time of reading, he was often forced to produce, not 
what was best, but what hi^spened to be at 
hand. This will be the state of every man, wbo^ 
in the choice of his employment, balances all the 
arguments on every side; the complication is so 
intricate, the motives and objections so numerous, 
there is so nouch play for the imagination, and so 
much remains in the power of others, that reason 
is forced at last to rest in neutrality, the decision 
devolves into the hands of chance, and after a 
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great part of life spent in inquiries which can never 
be resolvedt the rest roust often pass in repenting 
the unnecessary delay, and can be useful to few 
other purposes than to warn others against the same 
folly, and to shew, that oS two states of life equally 
consistent with religion and virtue he who chooses 
earliest chooses best 
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Adpopdum p/uUeras, ego te irUut, et in cute notrt— -pSBStus. 

Sudi ptgetntry be to the people shown ; 

There boast thy hone's trappings and thy own ; 

I know thee to thy bottom, from within 

Thy shallow centre, to thy utmost skin.-— -jdrtbik. 



Amoko the numerous stratagems, by which pride 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there is 
scarcely one that meets with less success than affec- 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character, 
by fictitious appearances ; whether it be, that every 
man hates falsehood, from the natural congruity of 
truth to his faculties of reason, or that every man is 
jealous of the honour of his understanding, and 
thinks his discernment consequently called in quea* 
tion, whenever any thing is exhibited under a bor- 
rowed form. 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, what- 
ever be its cause, is universally diffused, and in- 
cessantly in action ; nor is it necessary, that to 
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exasperate detestation^ or excite oontempt» any in- 
terest should be invaded, or any competition at- 
tempted ; it is sufficient, that there is an intention 
to deceive, an intention which every heart swells to 
oppose, and every tongue is busy to detect 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a 
very common practice among my correspondents, 
of writing under characters which they cannot sup- 
port, which are of no use to the explanation or en- 
forcement of that which they describe or recom- 
mend ; and which, therefore, since they assume 
them only for the sake of displaying their abilities, 
I will advise them for the future to forbear, as labo- 
rious without advantage. 

It is almost a general ambition of those who fa- 
vour me with their advice for the regulation of my 
conduct, or their contribution for the assistance of 
my understanding, to affect the style and the names 
of ladies. And I cannot always withhold some ex- 
pression of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, 
when I happen to find tiiat a woman has a beard. 
I must therefore warn the gentle Phyllis, that she 
send me no more letters from the Horse Guards ; 
and require of Belinda, that she be content to re* 
sign her pretensions to female elegance, till she 
has lived three weeks without hearing the poli- 
tics of Batson's coffee-house. I must indulge my- 
self in the liberty of observation, that there were 
some allusions in Chloris's production, sufficient to 
shew that Bracton and Piowden are her favourite 
authors; and that Euphelia hasnot been long enough 
at home, to wear out all the traces of phraseology, 
which she learned in the expedition to Carthagena. 
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Among all my female frienda, there was none 
who gave me more trouble to decypber her true 
character, than Pentbesilea, whose letter lay upon 
my desk three days before I could fix upon the 
real writer. There wa3 a confusion of images, 
and medley of barbarity, which held me long in 
suspense ; till by perseverance 1 disentangled the 
perplexity, and found that Penthesilea is the son 
of a wealthy stock jobber, who spends his morning 
under his father's eye in Change-Alley, dines at a 
tavern in Coven t-6arden, passes his evening in 
the play-house, and part of the night at a gaming- 
table, and having learned the dialects of these va- 
rious regions, has mingled them all in a studied 
composition. 

When Lee was once told by a critic, that it 
was very easy to write like a madman ; he answer- 
ed, that it was difficult to write like a madman, but 
eaiy enough to write like a fool ; and I hope to be 
excused by my kind contributors, if, in imitation 
of this great author, I presume to remind themt 
that it is much easier not to write like a man, than 
to write like a woman. 

I have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, 
who, without departing from their sex, have found 
very wonderful appellations. A very smart letter 
has been sent me from a puny ensign, signed Ajax 
Telamonius ; another, in recommendation of a new 
treatise upon cards, from a gamester, who calls 
himself Sesostris : and another upon the improve- 
ments of the fishery, from Dioclesian ; but as these 
seem only to have picked up their appellations by 
chance, without endeavouring at any particular 
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imposture, their improprieCiet are rather instances 
c^ blunder than of affectation, and are, therefore, 
not equally fitted to inflame the hostile pasnons ; 
for it is not folly but pride, not error but deceit, 
which the world means to persecute, when it raises 
the full cry of nature to hunt down affectation. 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws 
upon itself, is so great, that if I did not ktaow how 
much cunning differs from wisdom, I should won- 
der that any men have so little knowledge of their 
own interest, as to aspire to wear a mask for life ; 
to try to impose upon the world a character, to 
which they feel themselves void of any just daim ; 
and to hazard their quiet, their fame^ and even 
their profit, by exposing themselves to the danger 
of that reproach, malevolence, and neglect, which 
such a discovery as they have always to fear will 
certainly Ixring upon them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleasure of re- 
putation should consist in the satisfiu!tion of hav« 
ing our opinion of our own merit confirmed by the 
suffrage of the public ; and that, to be extolled 
fcNT a quality, which a man knows himself to want, 
should give him no other happiness than to be 
mistaken for the owner of an estate, over which 
he chances to be travelling. But he who subsists 
upon afibctation, knows nothing of this delicacy ; 
like a desperate adventurer in commerce^ he takes 
up reputation upon trust, mortgages possessions 
which he never had, and enjoys, to the fiital hour 
of bankruptcy, though with a thousand terrors and 
anxieties, the unnecessary splendour of borrowed 
riches. 
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Affectetioti it to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting those 
qualities which we might, with innocence and 
safety, be known to want Thus the man who^ 
to eairy on any fraud, or to conceal any crime^ 
pretends to rigours of devotion, and exactness of 
life, is guilty of hypocrisy ; and his guilt is greater^ 
as the end, for which he puts on the false appear-* 
ance^ is more pernicious. But he that, with an 
awkward address, and unpleasing countenance^ 
boasts of the conquests made by him among the 
ladies, and counts over the thousands which he 
mighl; have possessed if he would have submitte4 
to the yoke of matrimony, is chargeable only with 
affectation. Hypocrisy is the necessary burthen 
of villany, afibctation part of the chosen trappings 
of folly ; the one completes a villain, the other 
only finishes a fop. Contempt is the proper pu* 
nisiiment g£ affectation, and detestation the just 
consequence of by pocrisy. 

With the hypocrite it is not at present my in- 
tention to expostulate, though even he might be 
taught the excellency of virtue, by the necessity 
of seeming to be virtuous ; but the man of affeo* 
tation may, perhaps, be reclaimed, by finding how 
little he is likely to gain by perpetual constraint^ 
and incessant vigilance, and how much more se-^ 
curely he might make his way to esteem, by cul- 
tivating real, than displaying counterfeit qualities. 

Every thing future is to be estimated, by a wise 
roan, in proportion to the probability of attaining 
it, and its value, when attained ; and neither of 
these considerations will much contribute to the 
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enoouragement of affectation. For» if the pinoft- 
cles of feme be, at best, slippery, how unsteady 
must his footing be who stands upon pinnadea 
without foundation ! If praise be made by the in- 
constancy and maliciousness of those who must 
confer it, a blessing which no man can promise 
himself from the most conspicuous merit and yi* 
gorous industry, how faint must be the hope of 
gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied by 
the weakness of the pretensions ! He that pur- 
sues fiime with just claims, trusts his hapjnness to 
the winds ; but he that endeavours after it by false 
merit, has to fear, not only the violence of the 
storm, but the leaks of his vessel. Though he 
should happen to keep above water for a time, by 
the help of a soft breeze, and a calm sea, at the 
first gust he must inevitably founder, with this me- 
lancholy reflection, that, if he would have been 
content with his natural station, he might have 
escaped his calamity. Affectation may possibly 
succeed for a time, and a man may, by great at- 
tention, persuade others, that he really has the 
qualities which he presumes to boast; but the 
hour will come when he should exert them, and 
then, whatever he enjoyed in praise, he must suf- 
fer in reproach. 

Applause and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life, and there- 
fore any indirect arts to obtain them have very 
little daim to pardon or compassion. There is 
scarcely any man without some valuable or im- 
proveable qualities, by which he might always se- 
cure himself from contempt. And perhaps ex- 
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emption horn ignominy is the most eligible repa« 
tetion^ as freedom from pain is, among some philo- 
sophers, the definition of happiness. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praise 
obtained by fictitious excellence, even while the 
cheat is yet undiscovered, with that kindness which 
evory man may suit by his virtue, and that esteem 
to which most men may rise by common under- 
standing steadily and honestly applied, we shall 
find that when firom the adsdtitious happiness all 
the deductions are • made by fear ^ and casualty^ 
there will remain nothing equiponderant to the 
security of truth. The state of the possessor of 
humble virtues, to the afiecter of great excellen* 
des, is that of a small cottage of stone, to the pa- 
lace raised with ice by the empress of Russia ; it 
was for a time splendid and luminous, but the first 
sunshine mdted it to nothing. 



Na 21. TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1760- 



Terra salutifertu herb<u, eademque noceates, 
Nuirit ; ^ vrtiete proxima tctpe rosa e*/.— oviD. 

Our bane and phyiic the same earth bestows^ 
And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. 

EvEEY man is prompted by the love of himself 
to imagine, that he possesses some qualities, so- 
perioTp either in kind or in degree, to those whieh 
he sees allotted to the rest of the world ; and, 
whatever apparent disadvantages he may suf- 
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fer in the comparison with others, he has some in** 
visible distinctions^ some latent reserve of exoeU 
lence, which he throws into the balance, and by 
which he generally fancies that it is turned in his 
&vour. 

' The studious and speculative part of mankind 
always seem to consider their fraternity as placed 
in a state of opposition to those who are engaged 
in the tumult of public business ; and have pleased 
themselves, from age to age, with celebrating the 
felicity of their own condition, and with recount- 
ing the perplexity of politics, the dangers of 
greatness, the anxieties of ambition, and the mi^ 
series of riches. 

Among the numerous topics of declamation, 
that their industry has discovered on this subjectp 
there is none which they press with greater efforts, 
or on which they have more copiously laid out 
their reason and their imagination, than the insta- 
bility of high stations, and the uncertainty with 
which the profits and honours are possessed, that 
must be acquired with so much hazard, vigilance, 
and labour. 

This they appear to consider as an irrefragable 
argument against the choice of the statesman and 
the warrior ; and swell with confidence of victory 
thus furnished by the muses with the arms which 
never can be blunted, and which no art or strength 
of their adversaries can elude or resist. 

It was well known by experience to the nations 
which employed elephants in war, that though by 
the terror of their bulk, and the violence of their 
impression, they often threw the enemy into dis* 
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order, yet there was always danger in the use of 
them, very nearly equivalent to the advantage; 
for if their first charge could be supported, they 
were easily driven back upon their confisderates ; 
they then broke through the troops behind them, 
and made no less havoc in the precipitation of 
their retreat, than in the fury of their onset. 

I know not whether those who have so vehe* 
mently urged the inconveniendes and danger of 
an active life^ have not made use of arguments 
that may be retorted with equal fi>rce upon them* 
selves ; and whether the happiness of a candidate 
for literary fame be not subject to the same un* 
certainty with that of him who governs provinces^ 
commands armies, presides in the senate, or dic- 
tates in the cabinet 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained 
without labour, at least equal to that which any 
other kind of greatness can require, will be allowed 
by those who wish to elevate the character of a 
schdar ; since they cannot but know, that every 
human acquisition is valuable in proportion to the 
difficulty employed in its attainment. And that 
those who have gained the esteem and veneration 
of the world, by their knowledge or their genius, 
are by no means exempt from the solicitude which 
any other kind of dignity produces, may be con- 
jectured from the innumeraUe artifices which they 
make use of to degrade a superior, to repress a 
rival, or obstruct a follower ; artifices so gross and 
mean, as to prove evidently how much a man may 
excel in learning, without being eitlier more wise 
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or more virtuous than those whose ignorance he 
pities or despises. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the stu- 
dent can gratify his desire of appearing to have 
built his happiness on a more firm basis than his 
antagonist, except the certainty with which his 
honours are enjoyed. The garlands gained by the 
heroes of literature must be gathered from sum- 
mits equally difficult to dimb with those that bear 
the civic or triumphal wreaths, they must be 
worn with equal envy, and guarded with equal 
care from those hands that are always employed 
in efforts to tear them away ; the only remaining 
hope is, that their verdure is more lasting, and 
that they are less likely to fade by time, or less 
obnoxious to the blasts of accident* 

Even this hope will receive very little encou- 
ragement from the examination of the history of 
learning, or observation of the fate of scholars in 
the present age. If we look back into past times, 
we find innumerable names of authors once in high 
reputation, read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted 
by the witty, and commented on by the grave ; 
but of whom we now know only that they once 
existed. If we consider the distribution of literary 
fame in our own time, we shall find it a possession 
of very uncertain tenure ; sometimes bestowed by a 
sudden caprice of the public, and again transfer- 
red to a new favourite, for no other reason than 
that he is new ; sometimes refused to long labour 
and eminent desert, and sometimes granted to very 
slight pretensions ; lost sometimes by security and 
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negligence^ and sometimes by too diligent endea* 
vours to retain it 

A successful author is equally in danger of the 
diminution of his fame, whether he continues on 
ceases to write. The regard of the public is not to 
be kept but by tribute, and the remembrance of past 
service will quickly languish, unless successive per- 
formances frequently revive it. Yet in every new 
attempt there is new hazard, and there are few who 
do not at some unlucky time, injure their own cha- 
racters by attempting to enlarge them. 

There are many possible causes (^ that inequaliQr 
which we may so frequently observe in the perform- 
ances of the same man, from the influence of whidi 
no ability or industry is sufficiently secured, and 
which have so often sullied the splendour of genius, 
that the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be pro* 
perly cautioned not to indulge his pride with too 
early triumphs, but to defer to the end of life his 
estimate of happiness. 

— UUima semper 
Expectanda die* homini, dicique beatu* 
Ante obitum nemo tupremaquejunera debet* 

But no firail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded blest before he die.— 'ADdison. 

Among the motives that urge an author to un- 
dertakings by which his reputation is impaired, one 
of the most frequent must be mentioned with ten- 
derness, because it is not to be counted among his 
follies, but his miseries. It very often happens that 
the works of learning or of wit are performed at 
the direction of those by whom they are to be re- 
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warded ; the writer has not always the choice of his 
subject, but is compelled to accept any task which 
is thrown before him without much consideration 
of his own omvenience, and without time to pre^ 
pare himself by previous studies* 

Miscarriages of this kind are likewise frequently 
the oonseqiibnoe of that acquaintance with the great, 
which is generally considered as one of the chief 
privileges of literature and genius. A man who has 
cnnce learned to think himself exalted by familiarity 
with those whom nothing but their birth, or their 
fortunes, or sudi stations as are seldom gained by 
moral excellence, set above him, will not be long 
without submitting his understanding to their con- 
duct ; ))e will suffer them to prescribe the course of 
his studies, and employ him for their own purposes 
either of diversion or interest His desire of pleas* 
ing those whose favour he has weakly made neces- 
sary to himself, will not suffer him always to con- 
sider how little he is qualified for the work imposed. 
Either his vanity will tempt him to conceal his defi- 
ciencies, or that cowardice, which always encroaches 
fast upon such as spend their lives in the company 
of persons higher than themselves, will not leave 
him resolution to assert the liberty of choice. 

But, though we suppose that a man by his for- 
tune can avoid the necessity of dependence, and 
by his spirit can repel the usurpations of patronage, 
yet he may easily, by writing long, happen to write 
ilL There is a general succession of events in 
which contraries are produced by periodical vicis- 
situdes ; labour and care are rewarded with success^ 
success produces confidence, confidence relaxes 

2 
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industry, and negligence ruins that reputation 
which accuracy had raised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into 
supineness, may be animated by it to undertakings 
above his strength, or incited to fancy himself alike 
qualified for every kind of composition, and able to 
comply with the public taste through all its varia- 
tions. By some opinioix like this, many men have 
been engaged, at an advanced age, in attempts 
which they had not time to complete, and after a 
few weak efforts, sunk into the grave with vexation 
to see the rising generation gain ground upon them. 
From these failures the highest genius is not ex- 
empt ; that judgment which appears so penetrating^ 
when it is employed upon the works of others, very 
often fails where interest or passion can exert their 
power« We are blinded in examining our own la- 
bours by innumerable prejudices. Our juvenile 
compositions please us, because they bring to our 
minds the remembrance of youth ; our later per- 
formances we are ready to esteem, because we are 
unwilling to think that we have made no improve- 
ment ; what flows easily from the pen charms u^ 
because we read with pleasure that which flatters 
our opinion of our own powers ; what was composed 
with great struggles of the mind we do not easily 
reject, because we cannot bear that so much labour 
should be fruitless. But the reader has none of 
these prepossessions, and wonders that the author 
is so unlike himself without considering that the 
same soil will, with different culture, afford di& 
ferent products. 



t: 
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NaJW. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1760. 



— -^ Ego nee sHidaim sine dhnte vena, 

Kee rude ^fuid, prosit video ingenium, alterius sic 

Altera poseit opem res, Sf coi\jurat amice.-— ^hor. 

Without a genius learning aoars in vain ; 

And wiUumt learning genius sinks again ; 

Their fivoe united crowns the sprightly reign. ELFHivsToir. 

Wit and Learning were the children of Apollo, 
by different mothers; Wit was the ofi&pring of 
Euphrosyne, and resembled her in cheerfulness and 
vivacity; Learning was born of Sophia, and re- 
tained her seriousness and caution. As their mo- 
thers were rivals, they were bred up by them from 
their birth in habitual opposition, and all means 
were so incessantly employed to impress upon them 
a hatred and contempt of each other, that though 
Apollo, who foresaw the ill effects of their discord, 
endeavoured to soften them, by dividing his regard 
equally between them, yet his impartiality and 
kindness were without effect ; the maternal animo- 
sity was deeply rooted, having been intermingled 
with their first ideas, and was confirmed every hour, 
as fresh opportunities occurred of exerting it. ^o 
sooner were they of age to be received into the 
apartments of the other celestials, than Wit be- 
gan to entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping the 
solemnity of Learning, and Learning to divert 
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Minerva at her loom, by exposing the blunders 
and ignorance of Wit 

Thus they grew up» with malice perpetually in- 
creasing, by the encouragement which each re- 
ceived from those whom their mothers had per- 
suaded to patronize and support them ; and longed 
to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not so much 
for the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a 
rival from all pretensions to regard, and of putting 
an everlasting stop to the progress of that influ- 
ence which either believed the other to have ob- 
tained by mean arts and false appearances. 

At last the day came, when they were both, with 
the usual solemnities, received into the class of 
superior deities, and allowed to take nectar from 
the hand of Hfehe. But from that hour Concord 
lost her authority at the table of Jupiter. The 
rivals, animated by their new dignity, and incited 
by the alternate applauses of the associate powers^ 
harassed each other by incessant contests, with 
such a regular vicissitude of victory, that neither 
was depressed. 

It was observable, that, at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the side of 
Wit ; and that, at the first sallies, the whole assem- 
bly sparkled, according to Homer's expression, 
with unextinguishable merriment But Liearning 
would reserve her strength till the bursts of applause 
was over, and the languor with which the violence 
of joy is always succeeded, began to promise more 
calm and patient attention. She then attempted 
her defence, and, by comparing one part of her 
antagonist's objections with another, commonly 

VOL. IV. L 
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made bim confute himself; or, by shewing how 
small a part of the question he had taken into his 
view, proved that his opinion oouid tiave no weight 
The audience began gradually to lay aside their 
prepossessions, and rose, at last, with great vene- 
ntion for Learning, but with greater kindness 
for Wit 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to 
Room mend themselves to distinction, entirely op« 
posite. Wit was daring and adventurous ; Learn- 
ing cautious and deliberate. Wit thought nothing 
reproachful but dullness; Learning was afitiid of 
Ao imputation but that of error. Wit answered 
hefote he understood, lest his quickness of appre- 
hension should be questioned; Learning paused, 
fv4)ere theve was no difficulty, lest any insidious 
iophisfli should lie 4indisoovered. Wit perplexed 
evei^ ddbate by rapidity and contusion ; Learning 
lired the hearers mth endless distancticms, and 
prok)nged the dispute without advantage, by prov- 
ing that which never was denied. Wit» in hopes 
of shining, would venture to produce what he had 
not considered, and often succeeded beyond his 
own expectation, by following the train of a lucky 
thought ; Learning would reject every new notion, 
for fiear of being entangled in consequences which 
she could not foresee, and was often hindered, by 
her caution, from pressing her advantages, and 
subduing her opponent 

Both had prejudices, which in some degree hin- 
dered their progress towards perfection, and left 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of 
Wit, and antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all 
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that was new was spedous ; to Learning, whatever 
wu ancient was venerable. Wit however seldom 
^ed to divert those whom he could not convinoe^ 
and to convince was not often his ambition ; Learn^ 
ing always supported her opinion with so mapy 
collateral truths, that, when the cause was decide4 
against ber, her arguments were remembered witt^ 
admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, than 
to quit their proper characters, and to hope for i^ 
complete conquest by the use of the weapons which 
had been employed against them. Wit would 
sometimes labour a syllogism, and learning diflk 
tart her features with a jest ; but they always suf* 
fibred by the experiment, and betrayed themselvea 
to confutation or contempt The seriousness of 
Wit was without dignity, and the merriment of 
Learning without vivacity. 

Thar contests, by long continuance, grew at last 
important, and the divinities broke into partieai 
Wit was taken into protection of the laughter-Jav« 
ing Venus, bad a retinue allowed him of Smiles 
and Jests, and was often permitted to dance amoqg 
the Graces. Learning still continued the favour* 
ite of Minerva, and seldom went out of her palace 
without a train of the severer virtues. Chastity, 
Temperance, Fortitude^ and Labour. Wit, co^ 
habiting with malice^ had a son named Satyr, who 
followed him, carrying a quiver filled with poisoned 
arrows, which, where they once drew blood, could 
by no skill ever be extracted. These arrows he 
frequently shot at Learning, when she was most 
earnestly or usefully employedi engaged in 4hst|iufe 
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inquiries, or giving instructions to her followers. 
Minerva tlierefore deputed Criticism to her aid, 
who generally broke the j>oint of Satyr's arrows, 
turned them aside, or retorted them on himself. 

Jupiter was at last angry that the peace of the 
heavenly regions should be in perpetual danger of 
violation, and resolved to dismiss these troublesome 
antagonists to the lower world. Hither therefore 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel 
among mortals, nor was either long without zealous 
votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the young; 
and Learning, by her authority, influenced the old. 
Their power quickly appeared by very eminent 
effects, theatres were built for the reception of Wit, 
and colleges endowed for the residence of Learn- 
ing. Each party endeavoured to outvie the other 
in cost and magnificence, and to propagate an opi« 
nion, that it was necessary, from the first entrance 
into life, to enlist in one of the factions ; and that 
none could hope for the regard of either divinity, 
who had once entered the temple of the rival power. 
There were indeed a class of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded : these 
were the devotees of Plutus, the god of riches ; 
among these it seldom happened that the gaiety of 
Wit could raise a smile, or the eloquence of Learn- 
ing procure attention. In revenge of this con- 
tempt they agreed to incite their followers against 
them ; but the forces that were sent on those ex- 
peditions frequently betrayed their trust ; and, in 
of the orders which they had received, 
the rich in public, while they scorned 
hearts ; and when^ by this treachery. 
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thqr had obtained the favour of Plutus, affected to 
look with an air of superiority on those who still 
remained in the service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, 
at the same tiiAe, petitioned Jupiter for re-admis- 
sion to their native habitations. Jupiter thundered 
on the right hand, and they prepared to o'bey the 
happy summons. Wit readily spread bis wings 
and soared aloft, but not being able to see far, was 
bewildered in the pathless immensity of the ethereal 
spaces. Learning, who knew the way, shook her 
pinions ; but for want of natural vigour could only 
take short flights : so, after many efforts, they both 
sunk again to the ground, and learned, from their 
mutual distress, the necessity of union. They 
therefore joined their hands, and renewed their 
flight: Learning was borne up by the vigour of 
Wity and Wit guided by the perspicacity of Learn- 
ing. They soon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, 
and were so endeared to each other, that they 
lived afterwards in perpetual concord. Wit per- 
suaded Learning to converse with the Graces, 
and Learning engaged Wit in the service of the 
Virtues. They were now the favourites of all the 
powers of heaven, and gladdened every banquet 
by their presence. They soon after married, at 
the command of Jupiter, and had a numerous pro- 
geny of Arts and Sciences. 
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Trei mihi conviwe prope dissentire videwhtr i 
Patcentur vario mtiltum diversapalaio.^ 



Three guests I have, dissenting at my feisty 
Bequiring eedi to gratify his taste 
With different food.— ^fbancis. 



That every man should regulate his actidiis hf 
his own conscience, without any regard to the 
cpinions of the rest of the world, is one of the first 
precepts of moral prudence ; justified not only hf 
the sufirage of reason, which declares that none of 
the gifts of heaven are to lie useless, but by the 
voice likewise of experience, which Will soon infonti 
OB that, if we make the praise or bhm6 of others 
the rule of our conduct, we shall be distracted by a 
boundless variety of irreooncileable judgments, b6 
held in perpetual suspense between contrary im<* 
pulses, and consult for ever withodft determination* 
I know not whether, for the same reason, it is 
not necessary for an author to place some confidence 
in his own skill, and to satisfy himself ip the know- 
ledge that he has not deviated from the established 
laws of composition, without submitting his works 
to fi^uent examinations before he gives them to 
the public, or endeavouring to secure success by 
a solicitous conformity to advice and critidsm. 
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It 18^ indeed^ quickly discoveraUe, that consult- 
ation and compliance can conduce little to the per* 
fection of any literary performance ; for whoever 
is so doubtful of his own abilities as to encourage 
the remarks of others, will find himself every day 
embarrassed with new difficulties, and will harass 
bis mind, in vain, with the hopeless labour of uniting 
heterogeneous ideas, digesting independent hints» 
and coUecting into one point the several rays of bor- 
rowed light, emitted often with contrary directions. 

Of all authors, those who retail their labours in 
periodical sheets would be most unhappy, if they 
were much to regard the censures or the admo- 
nitions of their readers : for, as their works are not 
sent into the world at once, but by small parts in 
gradual succession, it is always imagined, by those 
who think themselves qualified to give instructions^ 
that they may yet redeem their former fiuUngs by 
hearkening to better judges, and supply the defi^. 
ciencies of their plan, by the help of the criticisms 
which are so liberally afforded. 

I have had occasion to observe, sometimes with 
vexation, and sometimes with merriment, the dif* 
ferent temper with which the same num reads a 
printed and manuscript perfcMrmance. When a 
book is once in the bands of the puUic, it is con- 
sidered as permanent and unalterable; and the 
reader, if he be free from personal prejudices, takes 
it up with no other intention than of pleasing or 
instructing himself : he accommodates his mind to 
the author's design; and having no interest in 
refusing the amusement that is offered him, never 
interrupts his own tranquillity by studied cavils^ or 
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destroys his satisfaction in that which is already 
well, by an anxious inquiry how it might be better ; 
but is often contented without pleasure, and pleased 
without perfection. 

But if the same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings an 
imagination heated with objections to passages 
which he has yet never heard ; he invokes all the 
powers of criticism, and stores his memory with 
Taste and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners 
and Unities, sounds which, having been once ut- 
tered by those that understood them, have been 
since re*^choed without meaning, and kept up to 
the disturbance of the world, by a constant reper- 
cussion from one coxcomb to another. He consi- 
ders himself as obliged to shew, by some proof of 
his abilities, that he is not consulted to no purpose, 
and therefore watches every opening for objection, 
and looks round for every opportunity to propose 
some specious alteration. Such opportunities a 
very small degree of sagacity will enable him to 
find ; for, in every work of imagination, the dispo- 
sition of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use 
erf* decorations, may be varied a thousand ways with 
equal propriety; and as in thinga nearly equal, 
that will always seem best to every man which he 
himself produces; the critic, whose business is 
ctaly to propose, without the care of execution, can 
never want the satis&ction of believing that he has 
suggested very important improvements, nor the 
power of enforcing his advice by arguments, which 
as they appear convincing to himself, either his 
kindness or his vanity will press obstinately and 
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importunately, without suspicion that he may pos* 
aibly judge too hastily in favour of his own advice^ 
or inquiry whether the advantage of the new 
scheme be proportionate to the labour. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that an 
orator ought not so much to select the strongest 
arguments which his cause admits, as to employ all 
which his imagination can afford : for, in pleadings 
those reasons are of most value, which will most 
affect the judges; and the judges, says he, will be 
always most touched with that which they had be^ 
fere conceived. Every man who is called to give 
his opinion of a performance, decides upon the 
same principle; he first suffers himself to form 
expectations, and then is angry at his disappoint- 
ment He lets his imagination rove at large, and 
wonders that another, equally unconfined in the 
boundless ocean of possibility, takes a different 
course. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciously laid 
down, it is not applicable to the writer's cause, be* 
cause there always lies an appeal from domestic 
criticism to a higher judicature, and the public; 
which is never corrupted, nor often deceived, is to 
pass the last sentence upon literary claims. 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions I 
had many proofi, when I first entered upon this 
weekly labour. My readers having, from the peiw 
formances of my predecessors, established an idea 
of unconnected essays, to which they believed all 
future authors under a necessity of conforming^, 
were impatient of the least deviation from their 
system, and numerous remonstrances were accord- 
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ingly made by eacb» as he found his favourite sub* 
ject omitted or delayed* Some were angry that 
the Rambler did not, like the Spectator, intro^ 
duce himself to the acquaintance of the public, by 
an account of his own birth and studies, an enu- 
meration of his adventures, and a description of 
his physiognomy. Others soon began to remark 
that he was a solemn, serious, dictatorial writer, 
without sprightliness or gaiety, and called out with 
vehemence for mirth and humour. Another ad- 
monished him to have a special eye upon the vari* 
ous dubs of this great city, and Informed him that 
much of the Spectator's vivacity was laid out upon 
such assemblies* He has been censured for not 
imitating the politeness of his predeoessors> having 
kitherto neglected to take the ladies under hb pro* 
tectioUt and give them rules for the just opposi- 
tion of colours, and the proper dimensions of ruffles 
and pinners. He has been required by one, to fix 
a particular censure upon those matrons who play 
at cards with spectacles : and another is very much 
offended whenever he meets with a speculation in 
which naked precepts are comprised without the 
lUustratidn of examples and characters. 

I make not the least question that all these mo- 
nitors intend the promoticxi of my design, and the 
instruction of my readers ; but they do not know» 
or do not reflect, that an author has a rule of choice 
peeuliar to himself ; and selects those subjects 
which he is best qualified to treat, by the course of 
his studies, or the acddents of his life ; that some 
topics of amusement have been already treated 
with too much success to invite a competition ; 
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and that he who endeavours to gain many readers 
mast try various arts of invitation, essay every 
avenue of pleasure, and make frequent changes in 
his methods of apptnach. 

I cannot but consider myself, amidst this tumult 
of criticism, as a ship in a poetical tempest, im- 
pelled at the same time by opposite winds, and 
dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held 
upright by the contrariety of the assailants, and 
secured in some measure by multiplicity of distress. 
Had the opinion of my censurers been unanimous 
it might perhaps have overset my Iresolution ; but 
ance 1 find them at variance with each other, I 
can, without scruple, neglect them, and endeavour 
to gain the favour of the public by following the 
directiohi of my own reason, and indulging the 
salliea of my own imagmation. 
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Nemo in stse tentat ^^encierf.— feksius. 
None, none descends into himsdf.— drydbn. 

Among the precepts, or aphorisms, admitted by 
general consent, and inculcated by frequent repeti* 
tion, there is none more famous among the mastera 
of ancient wisdom, than that compendious lesson^ 
T>s$t nmvlh. Be (xcquoxnted with thyself; ascribed by 
some to an oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lace* 
demon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the whole 
extent of its meaning, may be said to comprise all 
the speculation requisite to a moral agent. For 
what more can be necessary to the regulation of 
life, than the knowledge of our original, bur end, 
our duties, and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable that the first au« 
thor, whoever he was, intended to be understood 
in this unlimited and complicated sense ; for of the 
inquiries, which in so large an acceptation it would 
aeem to recommend, some are too extensive for the 
powers of man, and some require light from above, 
which was not yet indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had more satisfaction concerning 
the original import of this celebrated sentence, if 
history had informed us, whether it was uttered as 
a general instruction to mankind, or as a particular 
caution to some private inquirer ; whether it was 
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applied to some single occasion^ or laid down as 
the universal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the slightest considera- 
tion, many possible circumstances, in which this 
monition might very properly be inforced : for 
every error in human conduct must arise from 
ignorance in ourselves, either perpetual or tempo- 
rary ; and happen either because we do not know 
what is best and fittest, or because our knowledge 
is at the time of action not present to the mind. 

When a man employs himself upon remote and 
unnecessary subjects, and wastes his^ life upon 
questions which cannot be resolved, and of which 
the solution would conduce very little to the ad- 
vancement of happiness ; when he lavishes his 
hours in calculating the weight of the terraqueous 
globe, or in adjusting successive systems of worlds 
beyond the reach of the telescope ; he may be very 
properly recalled from his excursions by this pre- 
cept, and reminded, that there is a nearer being 
with which it is his duty to be more acquainted ; 
and from which his attention has hitherto been 
withheld by studies to which he has no other mo- 
tive than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he drew the 
wits of Greece, by his instruction and example, 
from the vain pursuit of natural philosophy to moral 
inquiries, and turned their thoughts from stars and 
tides, and matter and motion, upon the various 
modes of virtue, and relations of life. All his lec- 
tures were but commentaries upon this saying ; if 
we suppose the knowledge of ourselves recom- 
mended by Cbilo, in opposition to other inquiries 
lets suitable to the state of man. 
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The great fault of men of learning is stilly that 
tbey offend against this rule, and appear nvilling to 
atudy any thing rather than themselves ; for which 
reason they are often despised by those with whom 
tiiey imagine themselves above comparison ; de- 
spised, as useless to common purposes, as unable to 
conduct the most trivial affairs, and unqualified to 
perform those offices by which the concatenation of 
society is preserved, and mutual tenderness excited 
and maintained. 

Grelidus is a man of great penetration and deep 
researches* Having a mind naturally formed for 
the abstruser sciences, he can comprehend intricate 
eombinations without confusion, and being pf a 
temper naturally cool and equal, he is seldom inter- 
rupted by his passions in the pursuit of the longest 
chain of unexpected consequences. He has» tbere^ 
fi)re, a long time indulged hopes^ that the sohition 
ef some problems, by which the profesacurs ot 
scienoe have been hitherto baffled, is reserved for 
his genii^ and industry. He spends his time in 
the highest room of his house, into which none of 
his family are suffered to ent^; and when he 
comes down to his dinner, or his fest, he walks 
about like a stranger that is there only for a day, 
without any tokens of regard or tenderness. He 
has totally divested, himself of all human sensations ; 
he has neither eye for beauty, nor ear for complaint ; 
he neither rejoices at the good fortune of his nearest 
friend, nor mourns for any public or private cakb- 
mity. Having once received a letter, and given it 
his servant to read, he was informed, that it was 
written by hb brother^ w\u>, being shipwrecked* 
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bad swum naked to land^ and was destitute of ne« 
oessaries in a fi^reign country. Naked and desti- 
tute ! says Gelidus, reach down the last volume of 
meteorological observations, extract an exact ac- 
count of the wind, and note it carefully in the 
diary of the weather. 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his study, 
to shew him that a town at a small distance was on 
fire ; and in a few moments a servant came to tell 
him, that the flame had caught so many houses on 
both sides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and began to think of rather escaping with their 
lives, than saving their dwellings. What you tell 
me, says Gelidus, is very probable, for fire naturally 
acts in a circle. 

Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to 
every spectaple of distress, and unmoved by the 
loudest call of social nature, for want of consider- 
ing that men are designed for the succour and com- 
fort of each other; that though there are hours 
which may be laudably spent upon knowledge not 
immediately useful, yet the first attenticm is due to 
practical virtue; and that he may be justly driven 
out from the commerce of mankind, who has so far 
abstracted himself from the species, as to partake 
neither of the joys nor griefs of others, but neglects 
the endearments of his wife, and the caresses of 
his children, to count the drops of rain, note the 
changes of the wind, and calculate the eclipses of 
the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious 
and important meaning of this epitome of wisdom, 
and only remark^ that it may be applied to the gay 
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and light, as well as to the graVe and solemn parts 
of life ; and that not only the philosopher may for- 
feit bis pretences to real learning, but the wit and 
beauty may miscarry in their schemes, by the want 
of this universal requisite, the knowledge of them- 
selves. 

It is surely for no other reason, that we see such 
numbers resolutely struggling against nature, and 
contending for that which they never can attain, 
endeavouring to unite contradictions, and deter- 
mined to excel in characters inconsistent with each 
other ; that stock-jobbers affect dress, gaiety, and 
elegance, and mathematicians labour to be wits; 
that the soldier teazes his acquaintance with ques- 
tions in theology, and the academic hopes to di- 
vert the ladies by a recital of his gallantries. That 
absurdity of pride could proceed only from igno- 
rance of themselves, by which Garth attempted 
criticism, and Congreve waved his title to drama- 
tic reputation, and desired to be considered only 
as a gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect, and ungracious form ; 
yet it has been his ambition, from his first entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by particularities in 
his dress, to outvie beaux in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremost in the fashion. 
£uphues has turned on his exterior appearance, 
that attention which would always have produced 
esteem, had it been fixed upon his mind ; and 
though his virtues and abilities have preserved him 
from the contempt which he has so diligently soli- 
cited, he has, at least, raised one impediment to 
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his reputation ; since all can judge of his dress, but 
few of his understanding ; and many who discern 
that he is a fop, are unwilling to believe that he 
can be wise. 

There is one instance in which the ladies are 
particularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chilo. 
They are desirous to hide from themselves the ad- 
vances of age, and endeavour too frequently to 
supply the sprightUness and bloom of youth by 
artificial beauty and forced rvivacity. They hope 
to inflame the heart by glances which have lost 
their fire, or melt it by langour which is no longer 
ddicate ; they play over the airs which pleased at 
a time when they were expected only to please, 
and forget that airs in time ought to give place to 
virtues. They continue to trifle, because they 
could once trifle agreeably, till those who shared 
their early pleasures are withdrawn to more serious 
engagements; and are scarcely awakened from 
their dream of perpetual youth, but by the scorn 
of those whom they endeavour to rival. 
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Posiwnt qma posse »Mfeii/ttr.— *ViEOit. 

For they can conquer who believe they can.—— b&yDKN. 

There are some vices and errors whicb^ 
though often fatal to those in whom they are 
found, havie yet, by the universal consent of man^ 
kind, b^n considered as intitled to some degree of 
respetit, or have, iat least, been exempted from con- 
^hiptuotts infamy, and condemned by the severest 
iholraliists #ith pity rather than detestation. 

A ccmstaht and invariaUe (example of this geile^ 
M ^ttiality will be found in the different regard 
#hteh ba!) Idwtny^ been shown tr> nashness and eow^ 
krAi^, Vkh Vic6s, of which, thoujgh they may be 
^ic^ived liquaHy distinct from thie middle pointy 
where true fortitude is placed, and may equally in- 
jure any public or private interest, yet the one is 
never mentioned without some kind of veneration^ 
and the other always considered as a topic of un- 
limited and licentious censure, on which all the 
virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 

The same distinction is made, by the common 
auffirage, between profusion and avarice, and, per- 
haps, between many other opposite vices ; and, as 
I have found reason to pay -great regard to the 
voice of the people, in cases where knowledge has 
been forced upon them by experience, without long 
deductions or deep researches, I am inclined to 
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believe that this distribution of respect is not with- 
out some agreement with the nature of things ; and 
that in the £iuUs» which are thus invested with ex- 
traordinary privileges, there are generally some 
latent principles of merit, some possibilities of fu- 
ture virtue, which may, by degrees, break from 
obstruction, and by time and opportunity be brought 
into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
easy to take away superfluities than to supply de- 
fects; and therefore he that is culpable, because 
he has passed the middle point of virtue, is always 
accounted a &irer object of hope, than he who fails 
by fidling short. The one has all that perfection 
requires, and more, but the excess may be easily 
retrenched ; the other wants the qualities requisite 
to excellence, and who can tell how he shall obtain 
them? We are certain that the horse may be 
taught to keep pace with his fellows, whose fault 
is that he leaves them behind. We know that a 
few strokes of the axe will lop a cedar ; but what 
arts of cultivation can elevate a shrub ?. 

To walk with circumspection and steadiness in 
the right path, at an equal distance between the 
extremes of errcnr, ought to be the constant endea- 
vour of every reasonable being ; nor can I think 
those teachers of moral wisdom much to be ho- 
noured as benefactors to mankind, who are always 
enlarging upon the difficulty of our duties, and pro- 
viding rather excuses &}r vice^ than incentives to 
virtue. 

But, since to most it will happen often, and to 
all sometimes, that there wiU be a deviation towards 
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one side or the other, we ought always to employ 
our vigilance, with most attention, on that enemy 
from which there is the greatest danger, and to 
stray, if we must stray, towards those parts from 
whence we may quickly and easily return. 

Among other opposite qualities of the mind, 
which may become dangerous, though in different 
degrees, I have often had occasion to consider the 
contrary effects of presumption and despondency ; 
of heady confidence, which promises victory with- 
out contest, and heartless pusillanimity, which 
shrinks back from the thought of great undertak- 
ings, confounds difficulty with impossibility, and 
considers all advancement towards any new attain^ 
ment as irreversibly prohibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every 
experiment will teach caution, and miscarriages 
will hourly shew, that attempts are not always re- 
warded with success. The most precipitate ardour 
will, in time, b^ taught the necessity of methodical 
gradation and preparatory measures ; and the most 
daring confidence be convinced that neither merit, 
Dor abilities, can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, 
that they are always hastening to their own reform- 
ation ; because they incite us to try whether our 
expectations are well grounded, and therefore de- 
tect the deceits which they are apt to occasion. 
But timidity is a disease of the mind more obstinate 
and fatal ; for a man once persuaded that any im- 
pediment is insuperable, has given it, with respect 
to himself, that strength and weight which it had 
not before. He can scarcely strive with vigour and 
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perseverence, when he has no hope of gaining the 
victory ; and since he never will try his strength, 
can never discover the unreasonableness of his fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to 
literature a kind of intellectual cowardice, which 
whoever converses much among them, may observe 
frequently to depress the alacrity of enterprise, and, 
by consequence, to retard the improvement of 
science. They have annexed to every species of 
knowledge some chimerical character of terror 
and inhibition, which they transmit,, without much 
reflection, from one to another; they first fright 
themselves, and then propagate the panic to their 
scholars and acquaintance. One study is incon- 
sistent with a lively imagination, another with a 
solid judgment ; one is improper in the early parts 
of life, another requires so much time, that it is not 
to be attempted at an advanced age ; one is dry 
and contracts the sentiments, another is diffuse and 
overburdens the memory ; one is insufferable to 
taste and delicacy, and another wears out life in 
the study of words, and is useless to a wise man« 
who desires only the knowledge of things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the Irffantes 
barbaliy boys both young and old, have been hitherto 
frighted from digressing into new tracts of learn* 
ing, none has been more mischievously efficacious 
than an opinion that every kind of knowledge re« 
quires a peculiar genius, or mental constitution, 
framed for the reception of some ideas, and the 
exclusion of others ; and that to him whose genius 
is not adapted to the study which he prosecutes, 
1^1 labour shall be vain and fruitless, vain as an 
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endeavour to mingle oil and water, or, in the hm« 
guage of chemistry, to amalgamate bodies o( hete- 
rogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to have 
been propagated, by vanity, beyond the truths It is 
natural for those who have raised a reputation by 
any science, to exalt themselves as endowed by 
heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by an 
extraordinary designation for their profession ; and 
to fright competitors away by representing the di& 
Acuities with which they must contend, and the 
necessity of qualities which are supposed to be not 
generally conferred, and which no man can know, 
but by experience, whether he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it may be possibly an- 
swered, that since a genius, whatever it be, is like 
fire in the flint, only to be produced by collision 
with a proper subject, it is the business of every 
man to try whether his faculties may not happily 
oo-operate with his desires ; and since they whose 
proficiency he admires, knew their own force only 
by the event, he needs but engage in the same un* 
dertaking with equal spirit, and may reasonably 
hope for equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, 
given by those who profess to shew the way to the 
summit of knowledge, of equal tendency to depreft 
the mind with false distrust of itself, and weaken it 
by needless soticitude and dejection. When a scho- 
lar whom they desire to animate, consults them at 
his entrance on some new study, it is common to 
make flattering representations of its pleasantness 
nd fiicility. Thus they generally attun om of tw# 
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ends almost equally desirable ; they either incite 
his industry by elevating his hopes, or produce a 
high opinion of their own abilities, since they are 
supposed to relate only what they have found, and 
to have proceeded with no less ease than they pro- 
mise to their followers. 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, 
sets forward in the new path, and proceeds a few * 
steps with great alacrity, but he soon finds aspe- 
rities and intricacies of which he has not been fore- 
warned, and imagining that none ever were so en- 
tangled or fatigued before him, sinks suddenly into 
despair, and desists as from an expedition in which 
fate pppo$?s him. Thus his terrors are multiplied 
by his hopes, and he is defeated without resistance, 
because he had no expectation of an eoemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors, the pne destroys 
industry, by declaring that industry ^ vain, the 
other by representing it as needless ; the one cutf 
away the root of hoj^ the other raises it only to 
be blasted : the one confines his pupil to the fihpre^ 
by telling him that his wreck is ce^aip, the other 
sends him to sea, without prepa^ring hiin for 
tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man whp proposes to grow emi« 
nent by learning, should carry in his min^, at once^ 
the difficulty of excellence^ apd the force pf indusr 
try ; and remember that fame is npt conferred but 
as the recompense of Ifibour, and that labour vi- 
gorously continued, has not of^en failed of ^ts re> 
ward^ 
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Ingentet dominos, et clarof nomtnofamcc, 

Uluitrique graves nobilitaie dotnos 
Devita, et longe cautusfuge ; contrahe vela, 

Et te litorribus cymba propinqua wW.-^^seneca. 

£aeh mighty lord, big with a pompous name. 

And each high house of fortune and of fame. 

With caution fly ; contract thy ample sails. 

And near the shore improre the gentle gales.— —ELPHiNSToy, 

ME RAMBLEB^ 

It is usual for men, engaged in the same pursuits, 
to be inquisitive after the conduct and fortune 
of each other ; and, therefore, I suppose it will not 
be unpleasing to you, to read an account of the 
various changes which have happened in part of a 
life devoted to literature. My narrative will not 
exhibit any great variety of events, or extraordi- 
nary revolutions; but may, perhaps, be not less 
useful, because I shall relate nothing which is not 
likely to happen to a thousand others. 

I was bom heir to a very small fortune, and left 
by my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care 
of an uncle. He having no children, always treated 
me as his son, and finding in me those qualities 
which old men easily discover in sprightly children, 
when they happen to love them, declared that a 
genius like mine should never be lost for want of 
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cultivation. He therefore placed me, for the usual 
time, at a great school, and then sent me to the 
university, with a larger allowance than my owii 
patrimony would have a£Porded, that I might not 
keep mean company, but learn to become my dig*' 
nity when 1 should be made lord chancellor, which 
he often lamented, that the increase of his infirmi- 
ties was very likely to preclude him from seeing^ 

This exuberance of money displayed itself in 
gaiety of appearance, and wantonness of expence, 
and introduced me to the acquaintance of those 
whom the same superfluity of fortune betrayed to 
the same licence and ostentation : young heirs, who 
pleased themselves with a remark very frequent in 
their mouths, that though they were sent by their 
fathers to the university, they were not under the 
necessity of living by their learning. 

Among men of this class I easily obtained the 
reputation of a great genius, and was persuaded, 
that with such liveliness of imagination, and deli- 
cacy of sentiment, I should never be able to submit 
to the drudgery of the law. I therefore gave my*- 
self wholly to the more airy and elegant parts of 
learning, and was often so much elated with my 
superiority to the youths with whom I conversed^ 
that I began to listen, with great attention, to those 
that recommended to m'e a wider and more conspi- 
cuous theatre; and was particularly touched with 
an observation made by one of my friends ; That it 
was not by lingering in the university that Prior 
became ambassador, or Addison secretary of state. 

This desire was hourly increased by the solicita- 
tion of my companions, who removing one by one 
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to Lond#iif as the cftpnce of thdf vebtiQQs aUo^ivied 
them, or the legal dismission from the hands q( 
their guardians put it in their poweri nevi» &i)edi 
to send an nccount of the beauty and felicity of the 
new world, and to reoionstFate how much W4s lost 
by every hour^s continuanoe in a place of letire- 
ment and constraint 

My unde in the meantime frequently harassed 
me with monitory letters, which I sometimes p/pg- 
leeted to open for a week after I received th^miL 
and generally read in a tavern, w4th such commea^itt 
as might shew how much I was superior to infl^roc^ 
tion or advice. I could not but wonder how n 
man confined to the oountry, and unaQq[Uttate4 
with the present system of things, should imagine 
himself qualified to instruct a rising genius» bora 
to give laws to the age, refine its taste» and multin 
ply its pleasures. 

The postman, however, still continued to briag 
me new remonstranoes ; for my uncle was very little 
depressed by the ridicule and reproach which he. 
never heard. But men of parts have quick reaenU 
ments; it was impossible to bear his usurpations 
for ever ; and I resolved, once for all, to make him 
an example to those who imagine themselves wise 
because they are old, and to teach young men, who 
are too tame under represedtation, in what manner 
grey«-bearded insolence ought to be treated. I 
theitfore one evening took my pen in hand, and 
after having animated myself with a catch, wrote a 
general answer to all his (ttecepts with such viva^ 
dty of turn, such elegance of irony, and such as- 
peri^ of sarcfum, that I convulsed a large company 
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with universal laughter, disturbed the neighbour* 
hood with vociferations of appla\ise^ and five days 
afterwards was answered, that I must be contait to 
live on my own estate. 

This contraction of my income gave me no dis- 
turbance ; for a genius like mine was out of the 
reach of want I had friends that would be proud 
to open their purses at my call, and prospects of 
such advancement as would soon reconcile my 
uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, I resolved 
to receive into &vour without insisting on any ac- 
knowledgment of his ofience, when the splendour 
of my condition should induce him to wish for my 
countenance. I therefore went up to London, be« 
fore I had shewn the alteration of my condition by 
any abatement of my way of living, and was re- 
ceived by all my academical acquaintance with tri* 
umph and congratulation. I was immediately in* 
troduced among the wits and men of spirit ; and in 
a short time had divested myself of all my scholar^s 
gravity, and obtained the reputation of a pretty 
fellow. 

You will easily believe that I had no great know« 
ledge of the world ; yet I had been hindered, by 
the general disinclination every man feels to con- 
fess poverty, from telling to any one the resolution 
of my uncle^ and for some time subsisted upon the 
stock of money which I had brought with me, and 
contributed my share as before to all our entertain* 
ments. But my pocket was soon emptied, and I 
was obliged to ask my firiends for a small sum. This 
was a favour, which we had often reciprocally re- 
ceived fimn one another ; they supposed my wanta 
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only accidental, and therefore willingly supplied 
them. In a short time I found a necessity of ask- 
ing again, and was again treated with the same 
civility ; but the third time they began to wonder 
what that old rogue my uncle could mean by send- 
ing a gentleman to town without money ; and when 
they gave me what I asked for, advised me to sti- 
pulate for more regular remittances. 

This somewhat disturbed my dream of constant 
affluence ; but I was three days after completely 
awaked; for entering the tavern where they met 
every evening, I found the waiters remitted their 
complaisance, and, instead of contending to light 
me up stairs, suffered me to wait for some-minutes 
by the bar. When I came to my company, I found 
them unusually grave and formal, and one of them 
took the hint to turn the conversation upon the 
misconduct of young men, and enlarged upon the 
folly of frequenting the company of men of fortune, 
without being able to support the expence, an ob* 
servation which the rest contributed either to en*^ 
force by repetition, or to illustrate by examples. 
Only one of them tried to divert the discourse, and 
endeavoured to direct my attention to remote ques«> 
tions, and common topics. 

A man guilty of poverty easily believes himself 
suspected. I went, however, next morning to 
breakfast with him who appeared ignorant of the 
drift of the conversation, and by a series of inquiries, 
drawing still nearer to the point, prevailed on him, 
not, perhaps, much against his will, to inform me 
that Mr JDash, whose father was a wealthy attor- 
ney near my native place, had, the morning before. 
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leoeived an account of my uncle's resentment, and 
communicated his intelligence with the utmost in- 
dustry of groveling insolence. 

It was now no longer practicable to consort with 
my former friends, unless- 1 would be content to be 
used as an inferior guest, who was to pay for his 
wine by mirth and flattery ; a character which, if 
I could not escape it, I resolved to endure only 
among those who had never known me in the 
pride of plenty. I changed my lodgings, and fre- 
quented the coffee-houses in a diiferent region of the 
town ; where I was very quickly distinguished by 
several young gentlemen of high birth, and large 
estates, and began again to amuse my imagination 
with hopes of preferment, though not quite so con- 
fidently as when I had less experience. 

The first great conquest which this new scene en- 
abled me to gain over myself was, when I submitted 
to confess to a party, who invited me to an expen- 
sive diversion, that my revenues were not equal to 
such golden pleasures; they would not suffer me, 
however, to stay behind, and with great reluctance 
1 yielded to be treated. I took that opportunity 
of recommending myself to some office or employ- 
ment, which they unanimously promised to procure 
roe by their joint interest. 

I had now entered into a state of dependence, 
and had hopes, or fears, from almost every man I 
saw. If it be unhappy to have one patron, what 
is his misery who has many ? I was obliged to 
comply with a thousand caprices, to concur in a 
thousand follies, and to countenance a thousand 
errors. I endured innumerable mortifications, if 
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tiot from ctuelty, at least from n^igence, 
will creep in upon the kindest and most delicatt 
minds^ when they converse without the mutual 
awe of equal condition. I found the spirit and 
vigour of liberty every moment sinking in me, and 
a servile fear of displeasing stealing by degrees 
upon all my behaviour, till no word, or look, or 
action, was my own. As the solicitude to please 
increased, the power of pleasing grew less, and I 
was always clouded with diffidence where it was 
most my interest and wish to shine. 

My patrons, considering me as belonging to the 
community, and, therefore, not the charge of any 
particular person, made no scruple of neglecting 
any opportunity of promoting me, which every one 
thought more (iroperly the business of another. 
An account of my expectations and disappoint- 
ments, and the luooeeding vicissitudes of my llf^ 
I ehail give yoa in my feUowing letter, which will 
be, I hope^ of me to shew how ill he forms his 
schemes, who €X|M8ct8 hairiness without freedom. 

I am, &C. 
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No. 27. TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1760. 



Panperiem tnetueru poiiorr metalUs 



Liberiaie carf^.—— -hob. 

!So he^ who poverty with horror views. 

Who sells his ft^eedMn in exchange for gold, 

(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply sold) 

Shall mikke eternal servitude his fkte. 

And feel a haughty master's galling weight— fxancxs. 

U% KAMBLBR, 

* As it is natural far every tKian to think himself of 
importanoe, your knowledge of the world will in- 
dine you to forgive roe, if I imagine your curiosity 
to knuCh eiceited by the former part of my tiarra- 
tion, as to make you desnre that I should proceed 
without any unnecessary arts 6f connection. I 
shall, therefore, not keep you longer In such sus« 
pen^, as perhaps my performance may not com* 
pensate. 

In the gay company with which I was now united^ 
I found those allurements and delights, which the 
friendship of young men always afR^rds ; there Wtfi 
that openness which naturally produced confi-^ 
dence, that affability which, in some measure, sof- 
tened dependence, und that ardour of professioA 
which incited hope. When our hearts were dilated 
with merriment, promises Were poured out with 
unlimited profusion, and life and fortune were but 
a acanty i»acrifice to friendship ; but when the hour 
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came, at which any effort was to be made, I had 
generally the vexation to find that my interest 
weighed nothing against the slightest amusement, 
and that every petty avocation was found a suffi- 
cient plea for continuing me in uncertainty and 
want. Their kindness was indeed sincere; when 
they promised, they had no intention to deceive ; 
but the same juvenile warmth which kindled their 
benevolence, gave force in the same proportion to 
every other passion, and 1 was forgotten as soon as 
any new pleasures seized on their attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my per* 
plexities should be soon at an end, and desired me, 
from that instant, to throw upon him all care of my 
fortune, for a post of considerable value was that 
day become vacant, and be knew his interest suffi- 
dent to procure it in the morning. He desired me 
to call on him early, that he might be dressed soon 
enough to wait on the minister before any other 
application should be made. I came as he ap- 
pointed, with all the flame of gratitude, and was told 
by his servant, that having found at his lodgings, 
when he came home, an acquaintance who was 
going to travel, he had been persuaded to accom- 
pany him to Dover, and that they had taken post- 
horses two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the kind- 
ness of Charinus, who, at my request, went to beg 
a place, which he thought me likely to fill with 
great reputation, and in which I should have many 
opportunities of promoting his interest in return ; 
and he pleased himself with imagining the mutual 
benefits that we should confer» and the advances 
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that we should make by our united strength. 
Away therefore he went, equally warm with friend- 
ship and ambition, and left me to prepare acknow- 
ledgments against his return. At length he came 
back, and told me that he had met in his way a 
party going to breakfast in the country, that the 
ladies importuned him too much to be refused, and 
that having passed the morning with them, he was 
come back to dress himself for a ball, to which he 
was invited for the evening. 

I have suffered several disappointments from 
tailors and periwig-makers, who, by neglecting to 
perform their work, withheld my patrons from 
court ; and once failed of an establishment for life 
by the delay of a servant, sent to a neighbouring 
shop to replenish a snuff-box. 

At last I thought my solicitude at an end, for an 
office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who 
being then in the country, could not very speedily 
fill it, and whose fondness would not have suffered 
him to refuse his son a less reasonable request. 
Hippodamus therefore set forward with great ex- 
pedition, and I expected every hour an account of 
his success. A long time I waited without any in- 
telligence, but at last received a letter from New- 
market, by which I was informed that the races 
were begun, and I knew the vehemence of his pas- 
sions too well to imagine that he could refuse him- 
self his favourite amusement. 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary of 
the patronage of young men, especially as I found 
them not generally to promise much greater fidelity 
as they advanced in life ; for I observed that what 

VOL. IV. N 
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they gained in steadiness they lost in benevolence, 
and grew colder to my interest as they became 
more diligent to promote their own. I was con- 
vinced that their Hberality was only profuseness, 
that as chance directed, they were equally generous 
to vice and virtue, that they were warm but because 
they were thoughtless, and counted the support of a 
friend only amongst other gratifications of passion. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
tnen, whose reputation was established, whose high 
stations enabled them to prefer me, and whose age 
exempted them from sudden changes of inclination. 
I was considered as a man of parts, and therefore 
easily found admission to the table of Hilarius, the 
celebrated orator, renowned equally for the extent 
of his knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and 
the acuteness of his wit. Hilarius received me 
with an appearance of great satisfaction, produced 
to me all his friends, and directed to me that part 
of his discourse in which he most endeavoured to 
display his imagination. I had now learned my 
own interest enough to supply him opportunities for 
smart remarks and gay sallies, which I never failed 
to echo and applaud. Thus I was gaining every 
hour on his affections, till unfortunately, when the 
assembly was more splendid than usual, his desire 
of admiration prompted him to turn his raillery 
upon me. I bore it for some time with great sub- 
mission, and success encouraged him to redouble 
his attacks ; at last my vanity prevailed over my 
prudence, I retorted his irony with such spirit, that 
Hilarius, unaccustomed to resistance, was discon- 
certed, and soon found means of convincing me 
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that his purpose was not to encourage a rival, but 
to foster a parasite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, 
a nobleman eminent for judgment and criticism. 
He had contributed to my reputation by the praises 
which he had often bestowed upon my writings, in 
which he owned that there were proofs of a genius 
that might rise to high degrees of excellence, when 
time, or information, had reduced its exuberance. 
He therefore required me to consult him before 
the publication of any new performance, and com- 
monly proposed innumerable alterations, without 
sufficient attention to the general design, or regard 
to my form of style, and mode of imagination. 
But these corrections he never failed to press as 
indispensably necessary, and thought the least de- 
lay of compliance an act of rebellion. The pride 
of an author made this treatment insufferable, and 
I thought any tyranny easier to be borne than that 
which took from mq the use of my understanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches, the statesman, 
who was wholly engaged in public affairs, <and 
seemed to have no ambition but to be powerful and 
rich. I found his favour more permanent than 
that of the others ; for there was a certain price at 
which it might be bought ; he allowed nothing to 
humour, or to affection, but was always ready to 
pay liberally for the service that he required. His 
demands were, indeed, very oflen such as virtue 
could not easily consent to gratify ; but virtue 
is not to be consulted when men are to raise their 
fortunes by the favour of the great. His measures 
were censured; I wrote in his defence, and was 
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recompensed with a place, of which the profits were 
never received by me without the pangs of remem- 
bering that they were the reward of wickedness, — 
a reward which nothing but that necessity which 
the consumption of my little estate in these wild 
pursuits had brought upon me, hindered me from 
throwing back in the face of my corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and 
I became heir to a small fortune. I had resolution 
to throw off the splendour which reproached me to 
myself, and retire to an humbler state, in which I 
am now endeavouring to recover the dignity of 
virtue, and hope to make some reparation for my 
crime and follies, by informing others, who may be 
led after the same pageants, that they are about to 
engage in a course of life, in which they are to 
purchase, by a thousand miseries, the privilege of 
repentance. 



I am, &c. 



EUBULUS. 
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No. 28. SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1750. 



IIH mors gravis incubat, 
Q^i, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur 5i&t.— — S£NECA. 

To him ! alas ! to him^ I fear^ 
The face of death will terrible appear^ 
Who in his life^ flattering his senseless pride. 
By being known to all the world beside. 
Does not himself, when he is dying, know. 
Nor what he is, nor whither he^s to go. Cowley. 

I HAVE shewn, in a late essay, to what errors 
men are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion 
of their own powers, and a negligent inspection of 
their own character. But as I then confined my 
observations to common occurrences and familiar 
scenes, I think it proper to inquire, how far a 
nearer acquaintance with ourselves is necessary to 
our preservation from crimes as well as follies, and 
how much the attentive study of our own minds 
may contribute to secure to us the approbation of 
that Being, to whom we are accountable for our 
thoughts and our actions, and whose favour must 
finally constitute our total happiness. 

If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of 
any enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may 
justly be concluded that it is not easy for a man to 
know himself, for wheresoever we turn our view, 
we shall find almost all with whom we converse so 
nearly as to judge of their sentiments, indulging 
more favourable conceptions of their own virtue 
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than they have been able to impress upon others, 
and congratulating themselves upon degrees of ex- 
cellence, which their fondest admirers cannot allow 
them to have attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are 
generally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and as 
snares laid for confidence and praise. But I believe 
the suspicion often unjust ; those who thus propa- 
gate their own reputation, only extend the fraud by 
which they have been themselves deceived ; for 
this failing is incident to numbers, who seem to live 
without designs, competitions, or pursuits ; it ap- 
pears on occasions which promise no accession of 
honour or of profit, and to persons from whom very 
little is to be hoped or feared. It is indeed, not 
easy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love 
of ourselves, when we reflect how much a secondary 
passion can cloud our judgment, and how few faults 
a man, in the first raptures of love, can discover in 
the person or conduct of his mistress. 

To lay open all the sources from which error 
flows in upon him who contemplates his own cha- 
racter, would require more exact knowledge of the 
human heart, than perhaps, the most acute and la- 
borious observers have acquired. And since false- 
hood may be diversified without end, it is not un- 
likely that every man admits an imposture in some 
respect peculiar to himself, as his views have been 
accidentally directed, or his ideas particularly com- 
bined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
quently insidious, which it may, perhaps, not be 
useless to detect ; because, though they are gros8» 
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they may be fatal, and because nothing but atten- 
tion is necessary to defeat them. 

One sophism by which men persuade themselves 
that they have those virtues which they really want, 
is formed by the substitution of single acts for ha- 
bits. A miser who once relieved a friend from the 
danger of a prison, suffers his imagination to dwell 
for ever upon his own heroic generosity ; he yields 
his heart up to indignation at those who are blind 
to merit, or insensible to misery, and who can please 
themselves with the enjoyment of that wealth, which 
they never permit others to partake. From any 
censures of the world, or reproaches of his con- 
science, he has an appeal to action aiid to know- 
ledge: and though his whole life is a course of 
rapacity and avarice, he concludes himself to be 
tender and liberal, because he has once performed 
an act of liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, lessens them by the 
application of the other, so vices are extenuated by 
the inversion of that fallacy, by which virtues are 
augmented. Those faults which we cannot conceal 
from our own notice, are considered, however fre- 
quent, not as habitual corruptions, or settled prac- 
tices, but as casual failures, and single lapses. A 
man who has from year to year set his country to 
sale, either for the gratification of his ambition or 
resentment, confesses that the heat of party now 
and then betrays the severest virtue to measures 
that cannot be seriously defended. He that spends 
his days and nights in riot and debauchery, owns 
that his passions oflentinies overpower his resolu- 
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tions. But each comforts himself that bis faults are 
not without precedent, for the best and the wisest 
men have given way to the violence of sudden 
temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise of 
goodness with the practice, and who believe them- 
selves mild and moderate, charitable and faithful, 
because they have exerted their eloquence in com- 
mendation of mildness, fidelity, and other virtues. 
This is an error almost universal among those that 
converse much with dependents, with such whose 
fear or interest disposes them to a seeming reverence 
for any declamation, however enthusiastic, and sub- 
mission to any boast, however arrogant. Having 
none to recall their attention to their lives, they rate 
themselves by the goodness of their opinions, and 
forget how much more easily men may shew their 
virtue in their talk than in their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those who 
regulate their lives, not by the standard of reli^on, 
but the measure of other men's virtue ; who lull their 
own remorse with the remembrance of crimes more 
atrocious than their own, and seem to believe that 
they are not bad while another can be found worse. 

For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, 
many expedients have been proposed. Some have 
recommended the frequent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to sin- 
cerity. But this appears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general use : for in order to secure the 
virtue of one, it presupposes more virtue in two 
than will generally be found. In the first, such a 
desire of rectitude aiid amendment, as may incline 
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him to hear his own accusation from the mouth 
of him whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, 
he will always hope that his faults are not disco- 
vered ; and in the second, such zeal and honesty, 
as will make him content for his friend's advantage 
to lose his kindness. 

A long life may be passed without finding a friend 
in whose understanding and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whose opinion we can value at once 
for its justness and sincerity. A weak man, how- 
ever honest, is not qualified to judge. A man of 
the world, however penetrating, is not fit to counsel. 
Friends are often chosen for similitude of manners* 
and therefore each palliates the other's failings, be^ 
cause they are his own. Friends are tender, and 
unwilling to give pain, or they are interested, and 
fearful to offend. 

These objections have inclined others to advise, 
that he who would know himself, should consult his 
enemies, remember the reproaches that are vented 
to his face, and listen for the censures that are ut- 
tered in private. For his great business is to know 
his faults, and those malignity will discover, and 
resentment will reveal. But this precept may be 
often frustrated ; for it seldom happens that rivals 
or opponents are suffered to come near enough to 
know our conduct with so much exactness as that 
conscience should allow and reflect the accusation. 
The charge of an enemy is often totally false, and 
commonly so mingled with falsehood, that the 
mind takes advantage from the failure of one part 
to discredit the rest, and never suffers any disturb- 
ance afterward from such partial reports. 
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Yet it seems that enemies have been always 
fi)und by experience the most faithful monitors; 
for adversity has ever been considered as the state 
in which a man most easily becomes acquainted 
with himself, and this effect it must produce by 
withdrawing flatterers, whose business it is to hide 
our weaknesses from us, or by giving loose to malice, 
and license to reproach ; or at least by cutting off 
those pleasures which called us away from medi- 
tation on our own conduct, and repressing that 
pride which too easily persuades us that we merit 
Whatever we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man's power 
to procure to himself, by assigning proper portions 
of his life to the examination of the rest, and by 
putting himself frequently in such a situation, by 
retirement and abstraction, as may weaken the in- 
fluence of external objects. By this practice he 
may obtain the solitude of adversity without its 
melancholy, its instructions without its censures, 
and its sensibility without its perturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a distance 
from us, when we are to take a survey of ourselves, 
has sent many from high stations to the severities of 
a monastic life; and, indeed, every man deeply 
engaged in business, if all regard to another state 
be not extinguished, must have the conviction, 
though, perhaps, not the resolution of Valdesso, 
who, when he solicited Charles the Fifth to dismiss 
him, being asked, whether he retired upon disgust, 
answered that he laid down his commission, for no 
other reason but because there ought to he some 
time for sober reflection between the life of a soldier 
and his death. 
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There are few conditions which do not entangle 
us with sublunary hopes and fears, from which it is 
necessary to be at intervals disencumbered, that 
we may place ourselves in his presence who views 
effects in their causes, and actions in their motives ; 
that we may, as Chillingworth expresses it, consider 
things as if there were no other beings in the world 
but Gk)d and ourselves; or, to use language yet 
more awful, may commune with our oxvn hearts, 
and be still. 

Death, says Seneca, falls heavy upon him who is 
too much known to others, and too little to himself; 
and Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early 
restorers of literature, thought the study of our own 
hearts of so much importance, that he has recom- 
mended it from his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus 
Pontanus, quern amave7*unt bonce mu^ce, suspexerunt 
viri probif honestaverunt reges domini ; jam scis 
qui sim, vel qui potius fuerim ; ego vero te, hospes, 
noscere in tenebris nequeo^ sed teipsum ut noscas 
rogo. ** I am Pontanus, beloved by the powers of 
^ literature, admired by men of worth, and digni- 
^* fied by the monarchs of the world. Thou knowest 
" now who I am, or more properly who I was. For 
** thee, stranger, I who api in darkness cannot 
" know thee, but I intreat thee to know thyself." 

I hope every reader of this paper will consider 
himself as engaged to the observation of a precept, 
which the wisdom and virtue of all ages have con- 
curred to enforce : a precept, dictated by philoso- 
phers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by saints. 
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No. 29. TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1730. 



Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa tiocte premit Detu, 

Ridetque si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidet ho a. 

But Grod has vrisely hid from human sight 

The dark decrees of future fate^ 
And sown their seeds in depth of night ; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state^ 
MTien mortals search too soon, and fear too late.— dbyden. 

There is nothing recommended with greater 
frequency among the gayer poets of antiquity, 
than the secure possession of the present hour, and 
the dismission of all the cares which intrude upon 
our quiet, or hinder, by importunate perturbations, 
the enjoyment of those delights which our condition 
happens to set before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means un- 
exceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts 
are to be always considered as the sallies of a genius, 
intent rather upon giving pleasure than instruction, 
eager to take every advantage of insinuation, and, 
provided the passions can be engaged on its side, 
very little solicitous about the suffrage of reason. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which the 
heathens were compelled to wander in the pursuit 
of happiness, may, indeed, be alleged as an excuse 
for many of their seducing invitations to immediate 
enjoyment, which the moderns, by whom they have 
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been imitated^ have not to plead. It is no wonder 
that such as had no promise of another state should 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement 
of that which was before them ; but surely those 
who are acquainted with the hopes and fears of eter- 
nity, might think it necessary to put some restraint 
upon their imagination, and reflect that by echoing 
the songs of the ancient bacchanals, and transmit- 
ting the maxims of past debauchery, they not only 
prove that they want invention, but virtue, and 
submit to the servility of imitation only to copy 
that of which the writer, if he was to live now, 
would often be ashamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius are 
seldom without some radiations of understanding, 
by which meaner minds may be enlightened, the in- 
citements to pleasure are, in those authors, generally 
mingled with such reflections upon life, as well de- 
serve to be considered distinctly from the purposes 
for which they are produced, and to be treasured 
up as the settled conclusions of extensive observa- 
tion, acute sagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment, that on these oc- 
casions they often warn their readers against in- 
quiries into futurity, and solicitude about events 
which lie hid in causes yet unactive, and which 
time has not brought forward into the view of rea- 
son. An idle and thoughtless resignation to chance, 
without any struggle against calamity, or endea- 
vour after advantage, is indeed below the dignity 
of a reasonable being, in whose power Providence 
has put a great part even of his present happiness ; 
but it shews an equal ignorance of our proper 
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sphere, to harass our thoughts with conjectures 
about things not yet in being. How can we regu- 
late events, of which we yet know not whether they 
will ever happen ? And why should we think, with 
painful anxiety, about that on which our thoughts 
can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise man 
is never surprised ; and, perhaps, this exemption 
from astonishment may be imagined to proceed 
from such a prospect into futurity, as gave previous 
intimation of those evils which often fall unexpected 
upon others that have less foresight. But the truth 
is, that things to come, except when they approach 
very nearly, are equally hidden from men of all de- 
grees of understanding ; and if a wise man is not 
amazed at sudden occurrences, it is not that he has 
thought more, but less upon futurity. He never 
considered things not yet existing as the proper ob- 
jects of his attention ; he never indulged dreams 
till he was deceived by their phantoms, nor ever 
realized nonentities to his mind. He is not sur- 
prised because he is not disappointed, and he es- 
capes disappointment because he never forms any 
expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is so 
justly censured, is not the result of those general 
reflections on the variableness of fortune, the uncer- 
tainty of life, and the universal insecurity of all 
human acquisitions, which must always be sug. 
gested by the view of the world ; but such a des- 
ponding anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the 
mind upon scenes of gloom and melancholy, and 
makes fear predominate in every imagmation. 
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Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same nature 
with jealousy in love, and suspicion in the general 
commerce of life; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarms ; disposes him to judge of every 
thing in a manner that least favours his own quiet, 
fills him with perpetual stratagems of counteraction, 
wears him out in schemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened him, and at length, perhaps, con* 
tributes to the production of those mischiefs of 
which it had raised such dreadful apprehensipns. 

It has been usual in all ages for moralists to re* 
press the swellings of vain hope, by representations 
of the innumerable casualties to which life is sub- 
ject, and by instances of the unexpected defeat of 
the wisest schemes of policy, and sudden subver- 
sions of the highest eminences of greatness. It 
has, perhaps, not been equally observed, that all 
these examples afford the proper antidote to fear 
as well as to hope, and may be applied with no less 
efficacy as consolations to the timorous, than as re- 
straints to the proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good, and 
for the reason that we ought not to hope too se- 
curely, we ought not to fear with too much dejec- 
tion. The state of the world is continually chang- 
ing, and none can tell the result of the next vicis- 
situde. Whatever is afloat in the stream of time, 
may, when it is very near us, be driven away by an 
accidental blast, which shall happen to cross the 
general course of the current. The sudden acci- 
dents by which the powerful are depressed, may fall 
upon those whose malice we fear ; and the great- 
ness by which we expect to be overborne, may be- 
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come another proof of the false flatteries of fortune. 
Our enemies may become weak, or we grow strong 
before our encounter, or we may advance against 
each other without ever meeting. There are, in- 
deed, natural evils which we can flatter ourselves 
with no hopes of escaping, and with little of delay- 
ing ; but of the ills which are apprehended from 
human malignity, or the opposition of rival inte- 
rests, we may always alleviate the terror by con- 
sidering that our persecutors are weak and igno- 
rant, and mortal like ourselves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the concur- 
rence of unhappy incidents should never be suf- 
fered to disturb us before they happen ; because, if 
the breast be once laid open to the dread of mere 
possibilities of misery, life must be given a prey to 
dismal solicitude, and quiet must be lost for ever. 

It is remarked by old Comaro, that it is absurd 
to be afraid of the natural dissolution of the body, 
because it must certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or artifice, be Avoided. Whether this sen- 
timent be entirely just, I shall not examine; but 
certainly if it be improper to fear events which 
must happen it, is yet more evidently contrary 
to right reason to fear those which may never 
happen, and which, if they should come upon us, 
we cannot resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any more 
than indulgence to hope, because the objects both 
of fear and hope are yet uncertain, so we ought not 
to trust the representations of one more than of the 
other, because they are both equally fallacious ; as 
hope enlarges happiness, fear aggravates calamity 
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It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happiness of possession proportionate to that expect- 
ation which incited his desire, and invigorated his 
pursuit ; nor has any man found the evils of life so 
formidable in reality, as they were described to 
him by his own imagination, every species of dis- 
tress brings with it some peculiar supports, some 
unforeseen means of resisting, or power of endur- 
ing. Taylor justly blames some pious persons, who 
indulge their fancies too much, set themselves, by 
the force of imagination, in the place of the an- 
cient martyrs and confessors,- and question the va- 
lidity of their own faith, because they shrink at 
the thoughts of flames and tortures. It is, says 
he^ sufficient that you are able to encounter the 
temptations which now assault you; when God 
sends trials, he may send strength. 

All fear is in itself painful, and when it con- 
duces not to safety is painful without use. Every 
consideration therefore, by which groundless ter- 
rors may be removed, adds something to human 
happiness. It is likewise not unworthy of remark^ 
that in proportion as our eyes are employed upon 
the future they are abstracted from the present, 
from the only time which we can call our own, 
and of which if we neglect the apparent duties, to 
make provision against visionary attacks, we shall 
certainly counteract our own purpose; for he, 
doubtless, mistakes his true interest, who thinks 
that he can increase his safety, when he impairs 
his virtue. 

VOL. IV. o 
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No. 80. SATURDAY, JUNE 80, 1760. 



VuUus ubi tuus 



Affulsit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et soles melius niten t hok. 

Whene'er thy countenance divine 

Th' attendant people cheers^ 
The genial suns more radiant shine. 

The day more glad appears.— ^elphin 8 tok* 

ME RAMBLER, 

There are few tasks more ungrateful than for per- 
sons of modesty to speak their own praises. In 
some cases, however, this must be done for the ge^ 
neral good, and a generous spirit will on such occa- 
sions assert its merit, and vindicate itself with be- 
coming warmth. 

My circumstances, sir, are very hard and pecu- 
liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as 
I deserve, it would be a public benefit. This 
makes me apply to yoi^ that my case being fairly 
stated in a paper so generally esteemed, I may 
suffer no longer from ignorant and childish preju- 
dices. 

My elder brother was a Jew ; a very respectable 
person, but somewhat austere in his manner : highly 
and deservedly valued by his near relations and in- 
timates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a large so- 
ciety or gaining a general acquaintance among 
mankind. In a venerable old age he retired from 
the world, and I in the bloom ol youth came into it, 
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succeeding him in all his dignities, and formed, as 
I might reasonably flatter myself, to be the object 
of universal love and esteem. Joy and gladness 
were bom with me; cheerfulness, good-humour, 
and benevolence, always attended and endeared 
my infancy. That time is long past. So long, that 
idle imaginations are apt to fancy me wrinkled, 
old, and disagreeable ; but, unless my looking-glass 
deceives me, I have not yet lost one charm, one 
beauty of my earliest years. However, thus far is 
too certain, I am to every body just what they 
choose to think me, so that to very few I appear in 
my right shape ; and though naturally I am the 
friend of human kind, to few, very few compara- 
tively, am I useful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impos* 
sible for me to avoid being in all sorts of places 
and companies ; and I am therefore liable to meet 
with perpetual afironts and injuries. Though I 
have as natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as 
some people have to a cat, many and many an as- 
sembly am I forced to endure; and though rest 
and composure are my peculiar joy, am worn out 
and harassed to death with journeys by men and 
women of quality, who never take one but when I 
can be of the party. Some, on a contrary extreme. 
Will never receive me but in bed, where they spend 
at least half of the time I have to stay with them; 
and others are so monstrously ill-bred as to take 
physic on purpose when they have reason to ex- 
pect me. Those who keep upon terms of more 
politeness with me, are generally so cold and con- 
strained in their behaviour, that I cannot but per- 
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ceive myself an unwelcome guest ; and even among 
persons deserving of esteem, and who certainly have 
a value for me, it is too evident that generally when- 
ever I come, I throw a dulness over the whole com- 
pany, that I am entertained with a formal stiflP civi- 
lity, and that they are glad when I am fairly gone. 

How bitter must this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inspire delight, admiration, and love ! 
To one capable of answering and rewarding the 
greatest warmth and delicacy of sentiments! 

I was bred up among a set of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with 
the utmost honour and respect. It would be te- 
dious to relate the variety of my adventures, and 
strange vicissitudes of my fortune in many diffe- 
rent countries. Here in England there was a time 
when I lived according to my heart's desire. When- 
ever J appeared, public assemblies appointed for 
my reception were crowded with persons of quality 
and fashion, early drest as for a court, to pay me 
their devoirs. Cheerful hospitality every where 
crowned my board, and I was looked upon in every 
country parish as a kind of social bond between 
the 'squire, the parson, and the tenants. The la- 
borious poor every where blest my appearance: 
they do still, and keep their best clothes to do me 
honour; though as much as I delight in the honest 
country folks, they do now and then throw a pot of 
ale at my head, and sometimes an unlucky boy will 
drive his cricket-ball full in my face. 

Even in these my best days there were persons 
^^gl^who thought me too demure and grave. I must 
pl^^^^fbtiooth by all means be instructed by foreign 
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masters, and taught to dance and play. This me- 
thod of education was so contrary to my genius, 
formed for much nobler entertainments, that it 
did not succeed at alL 

I fell next into the hands of a very different set. 
They were so excessively scandalized at the gaiety 
of my appearance, as not only to despoil me of the 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I 
had been tricked out with by my last misjudging 
tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent orna- 
ment I had from tny infancy been used to gather 
in the fields and gardens ; nay, they blacked my 
face, and covered me all over with a habit of 
mourning, and that too very coarse and awkward. 
I was now obliged to spend my whole life in hear- 
ing sermons ; nor permitted so much as to smile 
upon any occasion. 

In this melancholy disguise I became a perfect 
bugbear to all children, and young folks. Where- 
ever I came there was a general hush, and imme- 
diate stop to all pleasantness of look or discourse ; 
and not being permitted to talk with them in my 
own language at that time, they took such a dis- 
gust to me in those tedious hours of yawning, that 
having transmitted it to their children, I cannot 
now be heard, though it is long since I have re- 
covered my natural form, and pleasing tone of 
voice. Would they but receive ray visits kindly, 
and listen to what I could tell them — let me say 
it without vanity — how charming a companion 
should 1 be ! to every one could I talk on the sub- 
jects most interesting and most pleasing. With 
the great and ambitious, 1 would discourse of 
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honours and advancements, of distinctions to which 
the whole world should be witness, of unenvied 
dignities and durable preferments. To the rich I 
would tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the sure 
method to attain them. I would teach them to 
put out their money on the best interest, and in- 
struct the lovers of pleasure how to secure and 
improve it to the highest degree. The beauty 
should learn of me how to preserve an everlasting 
bloom. To the afflicted I would administer com- 
fort, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare promise myself you will attest the 
truth of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but 
many will be desirous of improving their acquaint- 
ance with me ; and that I may not be thought too 
difficult, 1 will tell you, in short, how I wish to be 
received. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a to. 
lerably early hour with decent good-humour and 
gratitude. I must be attended in the great halls, 
peculiarly appropriated to me, with respect; but I 
do not insist upon finery : propriety of appearance, 
and perfect neatness, is all I require. 1 must at 
dinner be treated with a temperate, but cheerful 
social meal; both the neighbours and the poor 
should be the better for me. Some time I must 
have tHe-at&te with my kind entertainers, and the 
rest of my visit should be spent in pleasant walks 
and airings among sets of agreeable people, in such 
discourse as I shall naturally dictate, or in reading 
some few selected out of those numberless books 
that are dedicated to me, and go by my name. A 
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name that, alas! as the world stands at present, 
makes them oftener thrown aside than taken up. 
As these conversations and books should be both 
well chosen, to give some advice on that head may 
possibly furnish you with a future paper, and any 
thing you shall offer on my behalf will be of great 
service to, 

Grood Mr Rambler, 

Your faithful Friend and Servant, 

SUNDAY. 
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Non ego mendosos ausim defender e mores, 
FaUaque pro vitiis arma tenere meis* ovip. 

Corrupted manners I shall ne'er defend ; 

Nor, fidsely witty, fbr my tiialts contend.— elpbikstok. 

Though the fallibility of man's reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally 
confessed, yet the conduct of those who so will- 
ingly admit the weakness of human nature, seems 
to discover that this acknowledgment is not al- 
together sincere ; at least, that most make it with 
a tacit reserve in favour of themselves, and that 
with whatever ease they give up the claim of their 
neighbours, they are desirous of being thought ex- 
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empt from fiiults in their own conduct, and from 
error in their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition, which we 
may observe made to confutation however dear, 
and to reproof howevef tender, is an undoubted 
argument, that some dormant privilege is thought 
to be attacked; for as no man can lose what be 
neither possesses, nor imagines himself to possess, 
or be defrauded of that to which he has no right, 
it is reasonable to suppose that those who break 
out into fury at the softest contradiction, or the 
slightest censure, since they apparently conclude 
themselves injured, must fancy some ancient im- 
munity violated, or some natural prerogative in- 
vaded. To be mistaken, if they thought them- 
selves liable to mistake, could not be considered 
either as shameful or wonderful, and they would 
not receive with so much emotion intelligence 
which only informed them of what they knew be- 
fore, nor struggle with such earnestness against an 
attack that deprived them of nothing to which they 
held themselves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philosophers, that when 
an account was brought him of his son's death, he 
feoeived it only with this reflection, / knew tkat 
m^ ton was Tnortal. He that is convinced of an 
error, if he had the same knowledge of his own 
weakness, would, instead of straining for artifices, 
and brooding malignity, only regard such over- 
nghts as l^e appendages of humanity, and pacify 
himself with considering that he had always known 
man to be a fallible being. 
If it be true that most of oar passions are excited 
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by the novelty of objects, there is little reason for 
doubting, that to be considered as subject to fal« 
lacies of ratiocination, or imperfection of know- 
ledge^ is to a great part of mankind entirely new ; 
for it is impossible to fall into any company where 
there is not some regular and established subordi* 
nation, without finding rage and vehemence pro- 
duced only by difference of sentiments about things 
in which neither of the disputants have any other 
interest, than what proceeds from their mutual un- 
willingness to give way to any opinion that may 
bring upon them the disgrace of being wrong. 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to see 
the experiments by which they were confuted: 
and the observation of every day will give new 
proofis with how much industry subterfuges and 
evasions are sought to decline the pressure of r^ 
sistless ailments, how often the state of the ques- 
tion is altered, how often the antagonist is wilfully 
misrepresented, and in how mudi perplexity the 
dearest positions are involved by those whom they 
happen to oppose. 

Of all mortals none seem to have been more in- 
fected with this species of vanity, than the race of 
writers, whose reputation arising solely from their 
understanding, gives them a very delicate sensibi- 
lity of any violence attempted on their literary ho- 
nour. It is not unpleasing to remark with what 
solicitude men of acknowledged abilities will endea- 
vour to palliate absurdities and recondle contra- 
dictions, only to obviate criticisms to which all fau« 
man performances must ever be exposed, and from 
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which they can never suffer, but when they teach the 
world, by a vain and ridiculous impatience, to 
think them of importance. 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into in- 
accuracies, heard himself sometimes exposed to ri- 
dicule for having said in one of his tragedies, 

I follow &te^ which does too fitf t pursue. 

That no man could al once follow and be followed 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dis- 
puted; and the truth is, that Dry den was appa- 
rently betrayed into the blunder by the double 
meaning of the word Fate, to which in the former 
part of the verse he had annexed the idea of For- 
tune, and the latter that of Death ; so that the 
sense only was, '* though pursued by Death, I will 
not resign myself to despair, but will follow For- 
tune, and do and suffer what is appointed.** This, 
however, was not completely expressed, and Dry- 
den being determined not to give way to his cri- 
tics never confessed that he had been surprised 
by an ambiguity ; but finding luckily in Virgil an 
account of a man moving in a circle, with this ex- 
pression, Et se sequiturqtie Jiigitqiie, ** Here,** says 
he, ** is the passage in imitation of which I wrote 
'* the line that my critics were pleased to con- 
** demn as nonsense ; not but I may sometimes write 
^ nonsense, though they have not the fortune to 
« find it.** 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doub- 
lings to escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor is 
there a single reader of this poet, who would not 
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have psdd bim greater veneration, had he shewn 
consciousness enough of his own superiority to set 
such cavils at defiance, and owned that he somci- 
times slipped into errors by the tumult of his ima- 
gination, and the multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper discovers itself 
only in little things, which may be right or wrong 
without any influence on the virtue or happiness 
of mankind. We may, with very little inquietude^ 
see a man persist in a project which he has found 
to be impracticable, live in an inconvenient house 
because it was contrived by himself, or wear a coat 
of a particular cut, in hopes by perseverance to 
bring it into fashion. These are indeed follies, but 
they are only follies, and, however wild or ridicu* 
lous, can very little a£fect others. 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects, and inclines 
men not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
vices ; to persist in practices which their own hearts 
condemn, only lest they should seem to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wiser by the advice of others ; 
or to search for sophisms tending to the confusion 
of all principles, and the evacuation of all duties, 
that they may not appear to act what they are not 
able to defend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity so far predomi- 
nant, as to betray him to the danger of this last 
degree of corruption, pause a moment to consider 
what will be the consequences of the plea which 
he is about to offer for a practice to which he 
knows himself not led at first by reason, but im- 
pelled by the violence of desire, surprised by the 
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suddenness of passion, or seduced by the soft ap- 
proaches of temptation, and by imperceptible gra- 
dations of guilt. Let him consider what he is going 
to commit, by forcing his understanding to patro- 
nise those appetites, which it is its chief business to 
Under and reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to de« 
fiend it, and good and evil, when they have been 
once shewn, are so easily distinguished, that such 
apdiogists seldom gain proselytes to their party, 
nor have their fallacies power to deceive any but 
thpse whose desires have clouded their discern* 
ment. All that the best faculties thus employed 
can perform is, to persuade the hearers that the 
man is hopeless whom they only thought vicious, 
that corruption has passed from his manners to his 
principles, that all endeavours for his recovery are 
without prospect of success, and that nothing re- 
mains but to avoid him as infectious, or hunt him 
down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on his 
audience by partial representations of consequences, 
ifltricate deductions of remote causes, or perplexed 
combinations of ideas, which having various rela^ 
tions appear different as viewed on different sides ; 
that he may sometimes puzzle the weak and well- 
meaning, and now and then seduce, by the admi- 
ration of his abilities, a young mind still fluctuat- 
ing in unsettled notions, and neiUier fortified by 
instruction nor enlightened by experience; yet 
what must be the event of such a triumph ! A 
man cannot spend all this life in frolic: age, or 
disease, or solitude, will bring some hours of seri* 
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ous consideration, and it will then afford no com* 
fort to think, that he has extended the dominion 
of vice, that he has loaded himself with the crimes 
of others, and can never know the extent of his 
own wickedness, or make raparation for the mis<- 
chief that he has caused^ There is not, perhaps^ 
in all the stores of ideal anguish, a thought more 
painful, than the consciousness of having propa- 
gated corruption by vitiating principles, of having 
not only drawn others from the paths of virtue 
but blocked up the way by which they should re- 
turn, of having blinded them to every beauty but 
the paint of pleasure, and deafened them to every 
call but the alluring voice of the syrens of destruc- 
tion. 

There is yet another danger in this practice: 
men who cannot deceive others, are very often 
successful in deceiving themselves ; they weave 
their sophistry till their own reason is entangled, 
and repeat their positions till they are credited by 
themselves ; by often contending, they grow sin- 
cere in the cause ; and by long wishing for demon- 
strative arguments, they at last bring themselves 
to fancy that they have found them. They are 
then at the uttermost verge of wickedness, and 
may die without having that light rekindled in 
their minds, which their own pride and contumacy 
have extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest fail- 
ings, either with respect to abilities or virtue, are 
generally most ready to allow them ; for, not to 
dwell on things of solemn and awful consideration, 
the humility of confessors, the tears of saints, and 
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the dying terrors of persons eminent for piety 
and innocence, it is well known that Cssar wrote 
an account of the errors committed by him in his 
wars of Gaul, and that Hippocrates, whose name 
is perhaps in rational estimation greater than 
Cesar's, warned posterity against a mistake into 
which he had fallen. ** So much,'' says Celsus, does 
the open and artless confession of an error become 
a man conscious that he has enough remaining to 
support his character.'' 

As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on 
every man who consults his own dignity, to retract 
it as soon as he discovers it, without fearing any 
censure so much as that of his own mind. As jus- 
tice requires that all injuries should be repaired, it 
18 the duty of him who has seduced others by bad 
practices or false notions, to endeavour that such 
as have adopted his errors should know his re- 
traction, and that those who have learned vice by 
his example, should by his example be taught a- 
mendment. 
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No. 82. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1760. 



"Orrti n iaifAtfivivi rvj^euf fi^&r»t «yAf' ij(^THfy 

'IZt^m }f w^imt KM$fO'»f ivffi. FYTHAG. 

Of all the woes that load the mortal state^ 
Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate ; 
But ease it as thou cto'st.-— — -elphinstok. 

So large a part of human life passes in a state con- 
trary to our natural desires, that one of the prin- 
cipal topics of moral instruction is the art of 
bearing calamities. And such is the certainty of 
evil, that it is the duty of every man to furnish his 
mind with those principles that may enable him to 
act under it with decency and propriety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers, that boasted 
to have carried this necessary science to the highest 
perfection, were the stoics, or scholars of Zeno, 
whose wild enthusiastic virtue pretended to an 
exemption from the sensibilities of unenlightened 
mortals, and who proclaimed themselves exalted^ 
by the doctrines of their sect, above the reach of 
those miseries which embitter life to the rest of 
the world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, 
loss of friends, exile, and violent death, from the 
catalogue of evils; and passed, in their haughty^ 
style, a kind of irreversible decree, by which they 
forbad them to be counted any longer among ttie 
objects of terror or anxiety, or to give any dis* 
turbance to the tranquillity of a wise man. 
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This edict was, I tbink^ not universally observed ; 
for tbougb one of the more resolute, when he was 
tortured by a violent disease, cried out, that let 
pain harass him to its utmost power, it should ne- 
ver force him to consider it as other than indiffe- 
rent and neutral ; yet all ha^ not stubbornness to 
hold out against their senses ; for a weaker pupil 
of Zeno is recorded to have confessed in the an- 
guish of the gout, that he now found pain to he an 
evil. 

It may however be questioned, whether these 
philosophers can be very properly numbered among 
the teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an evil, 
there seems no instruction requisite how it may be 
borne ; and therefore, when they endeavour to arm 
their followers with arguments against it, they may 
be thought to have given up their first position. 
But such inconsistencies are to be expected firom 
the greatest understandings, when they endeavour 
to grow eminent by singularity, and employ their 
strength in establishing opinions opposite to nature. 

The controversy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life has many mise- 
ries, and that those miseries are, sometimes at 
least, equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now 
universally confessed; and therefore it is useful 
to consider not only how we may escape them, 
but by what means those which either the acci- 
dents of affairs, or the infirmities of nature, must 
bring upon us, may be mitigated and lightened, 
and bow we may make those hours less wretched, 
which the condition of our present existence will 
not allow to be very happy. 
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The cure for the greatest part of human miseries 
18 not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is involved 
in corporeal nature, and interwoven with our being ; 
all attempts therefore to decline it wholly are use- 
less and vain : the armies of pain send their arrows 
against us on every side, the choice is only between 
those which are more or less sharp, or tinged with 
poison of greater or less malignity ; and the strong- 
est armour which reason can supply, will only blunt 
their points, but cannot repel them. 

The great remedy which heaven has put in our 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot 
lessen the torments of the body, we can in a great 
measure preserve the peace of the mind, and shall 
suffer only the natural and genuine force of an evil, 
without heightening its acrimony, or prolonging 
its effects. 

There is indeed nothing more unsuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and tur- 
bulence, which, without examining whether they 
are not sometimes impious, are at least always o& 
fensive, and incline others rather to hate and de- 
spise than to pity and assist us. If what we suffer 
has been brought upon us by ourselves, it is ob- 
served by an ancient poet, that patience is eminent- 
ly our duty, since no one should be angry at feel- 
ing that which he has deserved. 

Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferendum est 
Let pain desenr'd without complaint be borne. 

And surely, if we are conscious that we have not 
contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment 
falls upon innocence, or disappointment happens 
to industry and prudence, patience, whether more 

VOL. IV. p 
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necessary or not, is much easier, since our pain is 
then without aggravation, and we have not the 
bitterness of remorse to add to the asperity of mis- 
fortune. 

In those evils which are alloted to us by Provi- 
dence, such as deformity, privation of any of the 
senses, or old age, it is always to be remembered, 
that impatience can have no present effect, but to 
deprive us of the consolations which our condition 
admits, by driving away from us those by whose con- 
versation or advice we might be amused or helped ; 
and that with regard to futurity it is yet less to be 
justified, since, without lessening the pain, it cuts 
off the hope of that reward which he, by whom it 
is inflicted, will confer upon them that bear it welL 
In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is 
to be avoided, because it wastes that time and atten- 
tion in complaints, that, if properly applied, might 
remove the cause. Turenne, among the acknow- 
ledgements which he used to pay in conversation to 
the memory of those by whom he had been instruct- 
ed in the art of war, mentioned one with honour, 
who taught him not to spend his time in regretting 
any mistake which he had made, but to set himself 
immediately and vigorously to repair it 

Patience and submission are very carefully to be 
distinguished from cowardice and indolence. We 
are not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle ; for 
the calamities of life, like the necessities of nature, 
are calls to labour and exercises of diligence. When 
we feel any pressure of distress, we are not to con- 
clude that we can only obey the will of heaven by 
languishing under it» any more than when we per- 
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ceive the pain of thirst, we are to imagine that wa- 
ter is prohibited. Of misfortune it never can be cer- 
tainly known whether, as proceeding from the hand 
of God, it is an act of favour or of punishment : but 
since ail the ordinary dispensations of Providence 
are to be interpreted according to the general ana- 
logy of things, we may conclude that we have a right 
to remove one inconvenience as well as another ; 
that we are only to take care lest we purchase ease 
with guilt ; and that our Maker's purpose, whether 
of reward or severity, will be answered by the la- 
bours whicfh he lays us under the necessity of per- 
forming. 

This duty is not more difficult in any state than 
in diseases intensely painful, which may indeed suf- 
fer such exacerbations as seem to strain the powers 
of life to their utmost stretch, and leave very little of 
the attention vacant to precept or reproc^. In this 
state the nature of man requires some indulgence, 
and every extravagance but impiety may be easily 
forgiven him. Yet, lest we should think ourselves 
too soon entitled to the mournful privileges of irre- 
sistible misery, it is proper to reflect, that the utmost 
anguish which human wit can contrive, or human 
malice can inflict, has been borne with constancy ; 
and that if the pains of disease b^, as I believe they 
are, sometimes greater than those of artificial tor- 
ture, they are therefore in their own nature shorter : 
the vital frame is quickly broken, or the union be- 
tween soul and body is for a time suspended by in- 
sensibility, and we soon cease to feel our maladies 
when they once become too violent to be borne. I 
think there is some reason for questioning whether 
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the body and mind are not so proportioned^ that the 
one can bear all that can be inflicted on the other, 
whether virtue cannot stand its ground as long as 
life, and whether a soul well principled will not be 
separated sooner than subdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our pas- 
sions, such as diminution of fortune, loss of friends, 
or declension of character, the chief danger of im- 
patience is upon the flrst attack, and many expe- 
dients have been contrived, by which the blow may 
be broken. Of these the most general precept is, 
not to take pleasure in any thing, of which it is not 
in our power to secure the possession to ourselves. 
This counsels when we consider the enjoyment of 
any terrestrial advantage, as opposite to a constant 
and habitual solicitude for future felicity, is un- 
doubtedly just, and delivered by that authority 
which cannot be disputed, but in any other sense, is 
it not like advice, not to walk lest we should stum- 
ble, or not to see lest our eyes should light upon 
deformity ? It seems to me reasonable to enjoy bless- 
ings with confidence, as well as to resign them with 
submission, and to hope for the continuance of good 
which we possess without insolence or voluptuous- 
ness, as for the restitution of that which we lose 
without despondency or murmurs. 

The chief security against the fruitless anguish 
of impatience, must arise from frequent reflection 
on the wisdom and goodness of the Gk>D of nature, 
in whose hands are riches and poverty, honour and 
disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life and death. A 
settled conviction of the tendency of every thing to 
our good» and of the possibility oi turning miseries 
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into happiness, by receiving them rightly, will in- 
cline U8 to ** Uess the name of the Lord, whether 
'^ he gives or takes away." 
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Quod caret alicma requie durabile non est. ovip. 
Alternate rest and labour long endure. 

In the early ages of the world, as is well known to 
those who are versed in ancient traditions, when 
innocence was yet untainted, and simplicity una- 
dulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoyment 
of continual pleasure, and constant plenty, under 
the protection of Rest ; a gentle divinity, who re- 
quired of her worshippers neither altars nor sacri- 
fices, and whose rites were only performed by pros- 
trations upon turfs of flowers in shades of jessamine 
and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers 
flowing with milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the 
fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe into their 
hands, and slept under bowers arched by nature, 
with the birds singing over their heads, and the 
beasts sporting about them. But by degrees they 
began to lose their original integrity ; each, though 
there was more than enough for all, was desirous of 
appropriating part to himself. Then entered Vio- 
lence and Fraud, and Theft and Rapine. Soon after 
Pride and Envy broke into the world, and brought 
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with them a new standard of wealth ; for men, who 
till then thought themselves rich when they want- 
ed nothing, now rated their demands, not by the 
calls of nature, but by the plenty of others ; and be- 
gan to consider themselves as poor, when they be- 
held their own possessions exceeded by those of 
their neighbours. Now only one could be happy, 
because only one could have most, and that one 
was always in danger, lest the same arts by which 
he had supplanted others should be practised upon 
himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the 
state of the earth was changed ; the year was di« 
Tided into seasons; part of the ground became 
barren, and the rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
md herbs. The summer and autumn indeed fur- 
nished a coarse and inelegant sufficiency, but win- 
ter was without any relief ; Famine, with a thou- 
sand diseases which the inclemency of the air in- 
vited into the upper regions, made havoc among 
men, and there appeared to be danger lest they 
should be destroyed before they were reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, .who scat- 
tared the ground every where with carcases. La- 
bour came down upon earth. Labour was the son 
of Necessity, the nurseling of Hope, and the pu- 
pil of Art ; he had the strength of his mother, the 
spirit of his nurse, and the dexterity of his gover- 
ness. His face was wrinkled with the wind, and 
swarthy with the sun ; he had the implements of 
husbandry in one hand, with which he turned up 
the earth ; in the other he had the tools of archi- 
tecture^ and raised walls and towers at his plea- 
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sure. He called out with a rough voice, ^* Mot- 
tals f see here the power to whom you are con- 
signed, and from whom you are to hope for all 
your pleasures, and all your safety. You have 
long languished under the dominion of Rest, an 
^' impotent and deceitful goddess, who can neither 
^ protect nor relieve you, but resigns you to the 
^ first attacks of either Famine or Disease, and 
'* suffers her shades to be invaded by every enemy, 
" and destroyed by every accident 

'* Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I will 
teach you to remedy the sterility of the earth, 
and the severity of the sky ; I will compel sum- 
mer to find provisions for the winter; I will 
^ force the waters to give you their -fish, the air 
" its fowls, and the forest its beasts ; I will teach 
'' you to pierce the bowels of the earth, and bring 
^ out from the caverns of the mountains metals 
which shall give strength to your hands, and se- 
curity to your bodies, by which you may be co- 
*' vei^ from the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and 
'' with which you shall fell the oak, and divide 
** rocks, and subject all nature to your use and 
" pleasure.** 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe considered Labour as their 
only firiend, and hasted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and shewed 
them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain 
marshes, and change the course of rivers. The 
face of things was immediately transformed ; the 
land was covered with towns and villages, encom- 
passed with fields of com, and pUgitaticHis of fruit- 
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trees ; and nothing was seen but heaps of grain, 
and baskets of fruit, full tables, and crowded store- 
houses. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every 
hour new acquisitions to their conquests, and saw 
Famine gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; 
till at last, amidst their jollity and triumphs, they 
were depressed and amazed by the approach of Las^ 
situde, who was known by her sunk eyes and de- 
jected countenance. She came forward trembling 
and groaning; at every groan the hearts of all 
those that beheld her lost their courage, their 
nerves slackened, their hands shook, and the in« 
struments of labour fell from their grasp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they reflected 
with regret on their easy compliance with the so- 
licitations of Labour, and began to wish again for 
the golden hours which they remembered to have 
passed under the reign of Rest ; whom they re- 
solved again to visit, and to whom they intended 
to dedicate the remaining part of their lives. 
Rest had not left the world ; they quickly found 
her, and to atone for their former desertion, in- 
vited her to the enjoyment of those acquisitions 
which Labour had procured them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
leys, which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered 
into palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, and slum- 
bered away the winter upon beds of down, and the 
summer in artificial grottos with cascades playing 
before her. There was indeed always something 
wanting to complete her felidty, and she could 
never lulji her returning fugitives to that serenity 
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which they knew before their engagements with 
Labour: Nor was her dominion entirely without 
control, for she was obliged to share it with Lux- 
ury, though she always looked upon her as a false 
friend, by whom her influence was in reality de- 
stroyed, while it seemed to be promoted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigned for 
some time without visible disagreement, till at last 
Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in Disease 
to seize upon her worshippers. Rest then flew 
away, and left the place to the usurpers ; who em- 
ployed all their arts to fortify themselves in their 
possession, and to strengthen the interest of each 
other. 

Rest had not always the same enemy; in some, 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease; but 
had her residence invaded by a more slow and 
subtle intruder, for very frequently, when every 
thing was composed and quiet, when there was 
neither pain within, nor danger without, when 
every flower was in bloom, and every gale freighted 
with perfumes. Satiety would enter with a lan- 
guishing and repining look, and throw herself upon 
the couch placed and adorned for the accommo- 
dation of Rest. No sooner was she seated than 
a general gloom spread itself on every side, the 
groves immediately lost their verdure, and their 
inhabitants desisted from their melody, the breeze 
sunk in sighs, and the flowers contracted their 
leaves, and shut up their odours. Nothing was 
seen on every side but multitudes wandering about 
they knew not whether, in quest they knew not of ' 
what ; no voice was heard but of complaints that . 
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mentioned no pain, and murmurs that could tell 
of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her followers 
again began to treat her with contempt ; some of 
them united themselves more closely to Luxury, 
who promised by her arts to drive Satiety away ; 
and others, that were more wise, or had more for- 
titude, went back again to Labour, by whom they 
were indeed protected from Satiety, but delivered 
up in time to Lassitude, and forced by her to the 
bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from those who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their sub- 
jects unfaithful, and ready to desert them upon 
every opportunity. Labour saw the riches which 
he had given always carried away as an offering to 
Rest, and Rest found her votaries in every ex- 
igence flying from her to beg help of Labour. 
They, therefore, at last determined upon an inter- 
view, in which they agreed to divide the world be- 
tween them, and govern it alternately, allotting 
the dominion of the day to one, and that of the 
night to the other, and promised to guard the fron- 
tiers of each other, so that, whenever hostilities 
were attempted, Satiety should be intercepted by 
Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. Thus 
the ancient quarrel was appeased, and as hatred is 
often succeeded by its contrary. Rest afterwards 
became pregnant by Labour, and was delivered of 
Health, a benevolent goddess, who consolidated 
the union of her parents^ and contributed to the 
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tegular vicUsitudes of thdr reign, by dispensing 
her gifts to those only who shared their lives in 
just proportions between Rest and Labour. 
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N on sine vano 
Aurarum et silwr me/K.— hok. 

Alann'd with ev'ry rising gale> 

In ev'ry wood, in ev'ry vale.— — elfhinston. 

I HAVE been censured for having hitherto dedi* 
cated 80 few of my speculations to the ladies; 
and indeed the moralist, whose instructions are 
aocommodated only to one half of the human spe- 
des, must be confessed not sufficiently to have ex« 
tended his views. Yet it is to be considered, that 
masculine duties affiml more room for counsels and 
observations, as they are less uniform, and con- 
nected with things more subject to vicissitude and 
apcident; we therefore find that in philosophical 
discourses which teach by precept, or historical 
narratives that instruct by example, the peculiar 
virtues or faults of women fill but a small part ; 
perhaps generally too small, for so much of our 
domestic happiness is in their hands, and their 
influence is so great upon our earliest years, that 
the universal interest of the world requires them 
to be well instructed in their province ; nor can it 
be thought proper that thie qualities by which so 
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mudi pain or pleasure may be given, should be 
left to the direction of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my 
paper to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly 
useless to them whose chief ambition is to please, 
as it shews how certainly the end is missed by ab- 
surd and injudicious endeavours at distinction. 

To the RAMBLER. 

siu, 

I A3f a young gentleman at my own disposal, with 
a considerable estate ; and having passed through 
the common forms of education, spent some time 
in foreign countries, and made myself distinguished 
since my return in the politest company, I am now 
arrived at that part of life in which every man is ex- 
pected to settle, and provide for the continuation 
of his lineage. I withstood for some time the soli- 
citations and remonstrances of my aunts and uncles, 
but at last was persuaded to visit Anthea, an heiress, 
whose land lies contiguous to mine, and whose birth 
and beauty are without objection. Our jfnends de- 
clared that we were born for each other, all those 
on both sides who had no interest in hindering our 
unioUr contributed to promote it, and were conspir- 
ing to hurry us into matrimony, before we had an 
opportunity of knowing one another. I was, how- 
ever, too old to be given away without my own con- 
sent ; and having happened to pick up an opinion, 
which to many of my relations seemed extremely 
odd, that a man might be unhappy with a large 
estate, determined to obtain a nearer knowledge of 
the person with whom I was to pass the remainder 
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of my time. To protract the courtship was by no 
means difficulty for Anthea had a wonderful facility 
of evading questions which I seldom repeated, and 
of barring approaches which I had no great eager- 
ness to press. 

Thus the time passed away in visits and civilities 
without any ardent professions of love, or formal 
offers of settlements* I often attended her to pub- 
lic places, in which, as is well known, all be- 
haviour is so much regulated by custom, that very 
little insight can be gained into the private cha- 
racter, and therefore I was not yet able to inform 
myself of her humour and inclinations. 

At last I ventured to propose to her to make 
one of a small party, and spend a day in viewing 
a seat and gardens a few miles distant ; and having, 
upon her compliance, collected the rest of the com- 
pany, I brought, at the hour, a coach which I had 
borrowed from an acquaintance, having delayed to 
buy one myself, till 1 should have an opportunity 
of taking the lady's opinion for whose use it was 
intended. Anthea came down, but as she was going 
to step into the coach, started back with great ap- 
pearance of terror, and told us that she durst not 
enter, for the shocking colour of the lining had so 
much the air of the mouming*coach in which she 
followed her aunf s funeral three years before, that 
she should never have her poor dear aunt out of her 
head. 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their mistresses ; I therefore sent back the coach, 
and got another more gay. Into this we all en- 
tered, the coachman began to drive, and we were 
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amusing ourselves with the expectation of what 
we should see, when» upon a small inclination of 
the carriage, Antiiea screamed out, that we were 
overthrown. We were obliged to fix all our at- 
tention upon her, which she took care to keep up 
by renewing her outcries, at every comer where 
we had occasion to turn ; at intervals she enter- 
tained us with fretful complaints of the uneasiness 
of the coach, and obliged me to call several times 
on the coachman to take care and drive without 
jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured to please 
us, and therefore moved very slowly, till Anthea 
found out that this pace would only keep us longer 
on the stones, and desired that I would order him 
to make more speed. He whipped his horses, the 
coach jolted again, and Anthea v^ry complaisantly 
told us how much she repented that she made 
one of our company* 

At last we got into the smooth road, and began 
to think our difficulties at an end, when, on a sud- 
den, Anthea saw a brook before us, which she could 
not venture to pass. We were, therefore, oblijged 
to alight, that we might walk over the bridge ; but 
when we came to it, we found it so narrow, that 
Anthea durst not set her ifoot upon it, and was con- 
tent, after \ong consultation, to call the coach back, 
and with innumerable precautions, terrors, and 
lamentations, crossed the brook. 

It was necessary after this delay, to amend our 
pace, and directions were accordingly given to the 
coachman, when Anthea inarmed 'us, that it was 
commcHi for the axle to catch fire with a quick mo- 
tion, and begged of me to look out, every minute. 
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lest we should all be consumed. I was forced to 
obey,' and give her fvpm time to time the most 
solemn declarations that all was safe, and that I 
hoped we should reach the place without losing 
our lives either by fire or water. 

Thui we passed on, over ways soft and hard, 
with more or less speed, but always with new vu 
dssitudes of anxiety. If the ground was hard, we 
were jolted ; if soft, we were sinking. If we went 
fiist, we should be overturned ; if slowly, we should 
never reach the place. At length she saw some- 
thing which she called a cloud, and began to con^ 
Oder that at that time of the year it frequently 
thundered. This seemed to be the capital terror, 
for after that the coach was suffered to move on ; 
and no danger was thought too dreadful to be en- 
countered, provided she could get into a house be- 
fore the thunder. 

Thus our whole conversation passed in dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and consolations, and stories 
of ladies dragged in the mire, forced to spend all 
the night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt 
with lightning; and no sooner had a hairbreadth 
escape set us free from one calamity, but we were 
threatened with another. 

At length we reached the house where we in- 
tended to regale ourselves, and I proposed to An- 
thea the choice of a great number of dishes, which 
the place, being well provided for entertainment, 
happened to afford. She made some objection to 
every thing that was offered ; one thing she hated 
at that time of the year, another she could not bear 
since she had seen it spoiled at lady Feedwell's 
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table, another she was sure they could not dress at 
this house, and another she could not toudi with- 
out French sauce. At last she fibced her mind upon 
salmon, but there was no salmon in the house. It 
was however procured with great expedition, and 
when it came to the table she found that her fright 
had taken away her stomach, which indeed she 
thought no great loss, for she could never believe 
that any thing at an inn could be cleanly got. 

Dinner was now over, and the company pro- 
posed, for I was now past the condition of making 
overtures, that we should pursue our original de- 
sign of visiting the gardens. Anthea declared that 
she could not imagine what pleasure we expected 
fix>m the sight of a few green trees and a little 
gravel, and two or three pits of clear water ; that 
for her part she hated walking till the cool of the 
evening, and thought it very likely to rain ; and 
again wished that she had staid at home. We then 
reconciled ourselves to our diappointment, and 
began to talk on common subjects, when Anthea 
told us, that since we came to see gardens, she 
would not hinder our satis&ction. We al| rose, 
and walked through the enclosures for some time, 
with no other trouble than the necessity of watch- 
ing lest a frog should hop across the way, which 
Anthea told us would certainly kill her, if she 
should happen to see him. 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none ; but when 
we were within a furlong of the gardens, Anthea 
saw some sheep, and heard the wether clink his 
bell, which she was certain was not hung upon 
him for nothing, and therefore no assurances nor 
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intreaties should prevail upon her to go a step 
further ; she was sorry to disappoint the company^ 
but her life was dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn, Anthea now dis- 
covered that there was no time to be lost in re- 
turning, for the night would come upon us, and a 
thousand misfortunes might happen in the dark. 
The horses were immediately harnessed, and An- 
thea having wondered what could seduce her to 
stay so long, was eager to set out. But we had 
now a new scene of terror, every man we saw 
was a robber, and we were ordered sometimes to 
drive hard, lest a traveller whom we saw behind 
should overtake us; and sometimes to stop, lest 
we should come up to him who was passing before 
us. She alarmed many an honest man, by begging 
bim to spare her life as he passed by the coach, 
and drew me into fitteeii quarrels with persons who 
increased her freight^ by kindly stopping to inquire 
whether they could assist us. At last we came 
home, and she told her company next day what a 
pleasant ride she had been taking. 

I suppose, sir, I need not inquire of you what 
deductions may be made from this narrative, nor 
what happiness can arise from the society of that 
woman who mistakes cowardice for elegance, and 
imagines all delicacy to consist in refusing to be 
pleased. 

I am, &c. 



vol.. IV. 
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Nd. 86. TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1760. 



-Abn pronuba Juno, 



Non Hymenaras^ adest, non illi Griatia leeio, ■ otip. 

TTithoat oonnubiil Juno's aid they wed ; 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces bless the bed.— <«-rVLPHiNiTOli. 

To the RAMBLER. 

.SIR, 

As you have hitherto delayed the performance 
of the promiae, by which you gave us reason to 
hope for another paper upon matrimony, I ima- 
gine you desirous of collecting more materials than 
your own experience, or observation, can supply; 
and 1 shall therefore lay candidly before you an ac* 
count of my own entrance into the conjugal state. 

I was about eight«and4wenty years old, when 
having tried the diversions of the town till I began 
to be weary, and being awakened into attention to 
more serious business, by the failure of an attorney 
to whom I had implicitly trusted the conduct of my 
fortune, I resolved to take my estate into my own 
Qsre, and methodise my whole life according to the 
strictest rules of economical prudence. 

In pursuance of this scheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who dismissed me with numberless 
jests upon my new system ; having first endeavoured 
to divert me from a design so little worthy of a man 
of wit, by ridiculous accounts of the ignorance and 
rusticity into which many had sunk in their retire- 
ment, after having distinguished themselves in 
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tavwns and playhouses, and given hopes of rising 
to uncommon eminence among the gay part of 
mankind. 

When I came first into the country, which, by a 
neglect not uncommon among young heirs, I had 
never seen since the death of my father, I found, 
every thing in such confusion, that being utterly 
without practice iii business, I had great difficul- 
ties to encounter in disentangling the perplexities 
of my circumstances ; they however gave way to 
diligent application ; and I perceived that the ad- 
vantage of keeping my own accounts would very 
much overbalance the time which they could re- 
quire. 

I had now visited my tenants, surveyed my land, 
and repaired the old house, which, for some years, 
had been running to decay. These proofs of pe- 
cunif^ry wisdom began to recommend me as a so- 
ber, judicious, thriving gentleman, to all my graver 
neighbours of the country, who never faildd to ce- 
lebrate my management in opposition to Thriftless 
and JLatterwit, two smart fellows, who had estates 
in the same pert of the kingdom, which they visited 
now and then in a frolic, to take up their rents 
beforehand, debauch a milk-maid, make a feast for 
the village, and tell stories of their own intrigues, 
and then rode post back to town to spend their 
money. 

It was doubtful, however, for some time, whe- 
ther I should be able to hold my resolution ; but a 
short perseverance removed all suspicions. I rose 
every day in reputation, by the decency of my con- 
versation, and the regularity of nty conduct, and 
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was mentioned with great regard at the aswees, as 
a man very fit to be put in commission for the peace. 

During the confusion of my affairs, and the daily 
necessity of visiting farms, adjusting contracts, let- 
ling leases, and superintending repairs, I found very 
little vacuity in my life, and therefore had not many 
thoughts of marriage ; but, in a little while, the tu- 
mult of business subsided, and the exact method 
which I had established enabled me to dispatch my 
accounts with great &cility. I had, therefore, now 
upon my hands, the task of finding means to spend 
my time, without falling back into the poor amuse* 
ments which I had hitherto indulged, or changing 
them for the sports of the field, which I saw pur- 
sued with so much eagerness by the gentlemen, of 
the country, that they were indeed the only plea* 
aures in which I could promise myself any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this situation naturally dis- 
posed me to wish for a companion, and the known 
value of my estate, with my reputation for firuga- 
lity and prudence, easily gained me admission into 
every family ; for I soon found that no inquiry was 
made after any other virtue, nor any testimonial ne- 
cessary, but of my freedom from incumbrances, and 
my care of what they termed the main chance. I 
saw, not without indignation, the eagerness with 
which the daughters, wherever I came, were set out 
to show ; nor could I consider them in a state much 
different from prostitution, when I found them or- 
dered to play their airs before me, and to exhibit, 
by some seeming chance, specimens of their mu- 
sic, their work, or their housewifery. No sooner 
was I placed at table, than the young lady was 



odled upon, to pay lae Moxne dvHitjr <Nr otlifr;^'nor 
ooidd I &id means ^of escaping, fram* dther father 
on neither, some aocDiintbf their dangfaterttexeei- 
lencies, with a declaration that they were now leav- 
ing the world, and liad no business on this side the 
grave, but to see their children happily disposed of; 
that she whom I had been pleased to compliment 
at table was indeed the chief pleasure of their ag^ 
so good, so dutiful, so great a relief to her mamma 
in the care of the house, and so much her papa's 
fiivourite for her cheerfulness and wit, that it would 
be with the last reluctance that they should part ; 
but to a worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
whom they might often visit, they would not so fiur 
consult their own gratification, as to refuse her; 
and their tenderness should be shewn iu her for- 
tune, whenever a suitable settlement was proposed. 

As I knew these overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally lich, 
I could not but look with pity on young persons 
condemned to be set to auction, and made cheap 
by injudicious commendations ; for how could they 
know themsdves offered and rejected a hundred 
times, without some loss of that soft elevatioh, and 
maiden dignity, so necessary to the completion of 
female excellence ? 

I shall not trouble you with a history of the stra* 
tagems practised upon my judgment^ or the allure* 
ments tried upon my heart, which, if you have, in 
any ^part of your life, been acquainted with rural 
politics, you will easily conceive. Their arts have 
ho great variety, they think nothing worth their 
eare but money, and supposing its inflnenoe the 
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ttune upon all tiie workit seldom endeavour to de« 
oeiTe by any other means than false computatiom. 

I will not deny that, by hearing myself loudly 
oommended for my discretion, I b^an to set 
some value upon my character, and was unwilling 
to lose my credit by marrying for love. I there- 
fore resolved to know the fortune of the lady whom 
I should address, before I inquired after her wit, 
delicacy, or beauty. 

This determination led me to Mitissa, the daugh- 
ter of Chrysophilus, whose person was at least 
irithout deformity, and whose manners were free 
ihmi reproach, as she had been bred up at a dis- 
tance from all common temptations. To Mitissa 
therefore I obtained leave from her parents to pay 
my court, and was referred by her again to her 
fkther, whose direction she was resolved to follow. 
The question then was, only, what should be set- 
tled ? The old gentleman made an enormous de- 
numd, with which I refused to comply. Mitissa 
was ordered to exert her power ; she told me, that 
if I could refuse her papa, I had no love for her ; 
that she was an unhappy creature, and that I was 
a perfidious man ; then she burst into tears, and 
foil into fits. All this, as I was no passionate lover, 
had little effect She next refused to see me, and 
because I thought myself obliged to write in terms 
of distress, they had once hopes of starving me into 
measures; but finding me inflexible, the Esther 
complied with my . proposal, and told me he liked 
me the mwe for being so good at a bargain. 

I was now married to Mitissa, and was to expe* 
rienoe the hapi^ness of a match made without pas* 
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sion. Mitisia^soon discovered that she was equally 
prudent with myself, and had taken a husband only 
to be at her own oomtnand, and to have a chariot 
at her own calL She brought with her an old 
maid recommended by her mother, who taught 
her all the arts of domestic management, and 
was, on every occasion, her chief agent and di|rec|^ 
ress. They soon invented one reason or other, to 
quarrel with all my servants, and either prevailed 
on me to turn them away, or treated them so ill 
that they left me of themselves, and always sup- 
plied their places with some brought from my wife's 
relations. Thus they estaUished a family, over 
which I bad no authority, and which was in a per- 
petual conspiracy against me; for Mitissa consi- 
dered herself as having a separate interest, and 
thought nothing her own, but what she laid up 
without my knowledge. For this reason she brought 
me false accounts of the expences of the house, 
joined with my tenants in complaints of hard times^ 
and by means of a steward of her own, took re^ 
wards for soliciting abatements of the rent Her 
great hope is to outlive me^ that she may enjoy 
what she has thus accumulated, and therefore she 
is always contriving some improvements of her join- 
ture land, and once tried to procure an injunction 
to hinder me from felling timber upon it for re-^ 
pairs. Her father and mother assist her in her 
projects, and are frequendy hinting that she is ill 
used, and reproaching me with the presents that 
other ladiea receive from their husbands. 

Such, sir, was my situation for seven years, till 
at Ifst my patience was exhausted, and having one 
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day invited her fiither to my house, I laid the state 
of my affairs before him, detected my wife in s^ 
veral of her frauds, turned out her steward, chai^ged 
tL constable with her maid, took my business in my 
own hands, reduced her to a settled allowance, and 
now write this account to warn others against mar- 
rying thoee whom they have no reason to esteem. 

» 

lam, &EC. 
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— — — Piping on their reeds the shepherds go^ 
Nor fetf an ambcuhy nor sospect a fte.-— — pope. 

Thebe is scarcely any species of poetry that 
has allured more readers, or excited more wri-. 
ters, than the pastoral. It is generally pleas- 
ing, because it entertains the mind with repre- 
sentations of scenes familiar to almost every 
imagination, and of which aU can equally judge 
whether they are well described. It exhibits a 
life» .to which we have been always accustomed to 
associate peace, and leisure, and innocence : . and 
therefore we readily set open the heart for the ad- 
mission of its images, which contribute to drive 
away cares and perturbations, and suffer ourselves, 
without reastance, to be transported to elysian re- 
fpoDh where we are to meet with nothing but joy. 
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and plenty* and contentment; where every gale 
whispers pleasure, and every shade promises re« 
pose. 

It has been maintained by some, who love to 
talk of what they do not know, that pastoral is the 
most ancient poetry ; and» indeed, since it is pro* 
bable that poetry is nearly of the same antiquity 
with rational nature, and since the life of the first 
men was certainly rural, we may reasonably con- 
jecture, that, as their ideas would necessarily be 
borrowed from those objects with which they are 
acquainted, their composures, being filled chiefly 
with such thoughts on the visible creation as must 
occur to the first observers, were pastoral hymns, 
like those which Milton introduces the original pair 
singing, in the day of innocence, to the praise of 
their Maker. 

For the same reason that pastoral poetry was 
the first employment of the human imagination, it 
is generally the first literary amusement of our 
minds. W^e have seen fields, and meadows, and 
groves, from the time that our eyes opened upon 
life ; and are pleased with birds, and brooks, and 
breezes, much earlier than we engage among 
the actions and passions of mankind. We are 
therefore delighted with rural pictures, because 
we know the original at an age when our curiosity 
can be very little awakened by descriptions of 
courts which we never beheld, or representations 
of passions which we never felt. 

The satisfaction received from this kind of wnU 
ing not only begins early, but lasts long ; we do 
noty. as we advance into the intellectual iMirld, 
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Umfw it away among other childiah amutementfl 
and pastimes, but willingly return to it iq any 
hour of indolence and relaxation. The images of 
true pastoral have always the power of exciting 
deUgfa^ because the works of nature^ from which 
they are drawn, have always the same order and 
beauty, and continue to force themsdves upon our 
thoughts, being at once obvious to the most care- 
less r^(ard, and more than adequate to the strong* 
est reason, and severest contemplation. Our in* 
dination to stillness and tranquillity is sddom much 
lessened by long knowledge of the busy and tun^ut 
tuary part of the world. In childhood we turn our 
thoughts to the country ; as to the region of plea^- 
mte i ife recur to it in old age as a port of rest» 
Wd perhaps with that secondary and adventitious 
gladness^ which every man feels on reviewing those 
fdaoesy or recollecting those occurrences, that con- 
tributed to his youthful enjoyments, and bring him 
b^ to the prime of lifi^ when the world was gay 
with the bloom of novelty, when mirth wantoned 
at his side^ and hope sparkled before birn. 
' The sense of this universal pleasure has invited 
numbe|» without number to try their skill in paa- 
total performances, in which they have generally 
succeeded after the manner of other imitator^ 
transipitting the same images in the same combi* 
qation from <Kie to another* till be that reads the 
title of a poem, may guess at the whde series of 
the composition ; nor wiU a man, after the perusal 
of thousands of these perfiMrmanoiM» find his know- 
ledge enlai|(ed with a single vktm of nature not 
prodnQed befose^ or his imagUMtkxi' amused with 
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any new applioation of those views to moral pur* 
poaes. 

The range of pastoral is indeed narrow, fixr 
though nature itself, philosophically considered» 
be inexhaustible, yet its general effects on the eye 
and on the ear are uni&rni, and incapable of much 
variety of description. Poetry cannot dwell upon 
the minuter distinctions, by which one species di& 
fers from another, without departing from that sim- 
plicity of grandeur which fills the imagination; nor 
distkfct the latent qualities of things, without losing 
its general power of gratifying every mind by re- 
oailing its conceptions. However, as each age 
make some discoveries, and those discoveries are 
by degrees generally known, as new plants or 
modes of culture are introduced, and by Uttle and 
little become common, pastoral might receive, from 
t|me to time, small augmentations, and exhibit 
once in a century a scene somewhat varied. 

But pastoral subjects have been often^ like othei% 
taken into the hands of those that were not qiudi- 
fied to adom them, men to whom the fiu« of na^ 
ture was so little known, that they have drawn it 
only after their own imagination, and changed or 
distorted her features, that their portraits might 
appear something more than servile copies fifom 
their predecessors. 

Mot only the images of rural life, but the occa» 
aions ota which they can be properly produced, are 
lew and general. The state of a man confined to 
the employments and pleasures of the country, is 
so little diverbified, and exposed to so fisw of those 
aooidents which pioduoe perplentiesi terronb mid 
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surprises, in more complicated transactions, that 
he can be shewn but seldom in such circumstances 
as attract curiosity. His amlntion is without po- 
licy, and his love without intrigue. He has no 
complaints to make of his rivd, but that he is 
richer than himself; nor any disasters to lament, 
but a cruel mistress, or a bad harvest. 

The conviction of the necessity of some new 
source of pleasure induced Sannazarius to remove 
the scene from the fields to the sea, to substitute 
fisherm<?n for shepherds, and derive his sentiments 
from the piscatory life ; for which he has been 
censured by succeeding critics, because the sea 
is an object of terror, and by no means proper 
to amuse the mind, and lay the passions asleep. 
Against this objection he might be defended by 
the established maxim, that the poet has a right 
to select his images, and is no more obliged to 
shew the sea in a storm, that the land under an 
inundation; but may display all the pleasures, 
and conceal the dangers of the water, as he may 
lay bis shepherd under a shady beech, without 
giving him an ague, or letting a wild beast loose 
upon him. 

There are, however, two defects in the pisca- 
tory eclogue, which perhaps cannot be supplied. 
The sea, though in hot countries it is considered 
by those who live, like Sannazarius, upon the 
coast, as a place of < pleasure and diversi<»i, has 
notwitstanding much less variety than the land, 
and therefore will be sooner exhausted by a de- 
scriptive writer When he has once shewn the 
sun rising ' or setting upon it^ . oaried its water. 
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with the vernal breeze, rolled the waves in gentle 
succession to the shore, and enumerated the fish 
sporting in the shallows, he has nothing remaining 
but what is common to all other poetry, the com- 
plaint of a nymph for a drowned lover, or the in- 
dignation- of a fisher that his oysters are refused, 
and Mycon'^ accepted. 

Another obstacle to the general reception of 
this kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime 
pleasures, in which the greater part of mankind 
must always live. To all the inland inhabitants 
of every region, the sea is only known as an im- 
mense diffusion of waters, over which men pass 
from one country to another, and in which life is 
frequently lost. They have, therefore, no oppor- 
tunity of tracing in their own thoughts, the de- 
scriptions of winding shores and calm bays, nor 
can look on the poem in which they are mentioned, 
with other sensations than on a sea chart, or th^ 
nietricat geography of Dionysius. 

This defect Sannazarius was hindered from per- 
ceiving, by writing in a learned language to readers 
generally acquainted with the works of nature ; but 
if he had made his attempt in any vulgar tongue, 
he would soon have discovered how vainly he had 
endeavoured to make that loved, which was not 
understood. 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve 
the pastorals of antiquity, by any great additions 
or diversifications. Our descriptions may indeed 
differ from those of Virgil, as an English from an 
Italian summer, and, in some respects, as modern 
from ancient life ; but as nature is in both couii- 
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tries neariy the same, aifid as poetry has to do ra* 
tber with the passions of men, which afe uhifimn, 
tiian their customs, which are changeable the Ta- 
rieties, which time or place can furnish, will be in* 
considerable; and I ^hall endeavour to shew, in 
the next paper, how little the latter ages have con- 
tributed to the improvement of the rustic muse. 
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Canto qmas toUtus, si fuando armenta vocabtU, 
Amphum i>Mxcni#*— — Ti&o. 

Such stnins I dng as ODoe Axnpbion play'd 

When Hst^niiig Hocki the powerftil edl obey'd-»-BLPBxyrroK. 

In writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor critics of latter tinaes seem to 
have paid sufficient regard to the originals left us 
by antiquity, but have entangled themselves with 
unnecessary difficulties, by advancing principles, 
which, having no foundation in the nature of 
things, are wholly to be rejected from a species of 
composition, in which, above all others, mere na- 
ture is to be regarded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire after some 
mcH^ distinct and exact idea of this kind of writ- 
ing. This may, I think, be easily found in the 
pastorals of Virgil, from whose opinion it will not 
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appeer very life to depart, if we consider that 
every advantage of nature, and of fortune^ ooo^ 
curred to complete his productions; that he was 
born with great accuracy and severity of judge* 
ment, enlightened with all the learning of one of 
the brightest ages, and embellished with the ele. 
gance of the Roman court ; that he employed his 
powers rather in improving, than inventing, and 
therefoi*e must have endeavoured to recompense 
the want of novelty by exactness; that taking 
Theocritus for his original, he found pastoral fiur 
advanced towards perfection, and that having so 
great a rival, he must have proceeded with un* 
common (caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil, for the true 
defination of a pastcnal, it will be found ** a poem in 
which any action or passion is represented by its 
effects upon a country life." Whatsoever therefore 
may, according to the common course of things, 
happen in the country, may afibrd a subject for a 
pastoral poet 

In this defination, it will immediately occur to 
those who are versed in the writings of the modem 
critics, that there, is no mention of the golden 
age. I cannot indeed easily discover why it is 
thought necessary to refer descriptions of a rural 
state to remote times, nor can I perceive that any 
writer has consistently preserved the Arcadian 
manners and sentiments. The only reason, that 
I have read, on which this rule has been founded, 
is, that, according to the customs of modern life, 
it is improbable that shepherds should be capable 
of harmonious numbers, or delicate sentiments; 
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and therefore the reada must exalt his ideas of 
the pastoral character, by carrying his thoughts 
back to the age in which the care of herds and 
flocks was the employment of the wisest and 
greatest men. 

These reasoners seem to have been led into their 
hypothesis, by considering pastoral, not in gen- 
eral, as a representation of rural nature, and con- 
sequently as exhibiting the ideas and sentiments 
of those, whoever they are, to whom the country 
affords pleasure or employment, but simply as a 
dial(^e or narrative of men actually tending sheep, 
and busied in the lowest and most laborious offices ; 
from whence they very readily concluded, since 
characters must necessarily be preserved, that ei- 
ther the sentiments must sink to the level of the 
speakers, or the speakers must be raised to the height 
of the sentiments. 

In consequence of these original errors, a thou* 
sand precepts have been given, which have only 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it necessary that the imaginary manners 
of the golden age should be universally preserved, 
and have therefore believed, that nothing more 
could be admitted in pastoral, than lilies and roses, 
and rocks and streams, among which are heard the 
gentle whispers of chaste fondness, or the soft 
complaints of amorous impatience. In pastoral, 
as in other writings, chastity of sentiment ought 
doubtless to be observed, and purity of manners 
to be represented; not because the poet is con* 
fined to the images of the golden age, but because. 
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having the subject in his own choice, he ought 
always to consult the interest of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age lay down 
other principles, not very consistent with their 
general plan ; for they tell us, that, to support the 
character of the shepherd, it is proper that all 
refinement should be avoided, and that some slight 
instances of ignorance should be interspersed. 
Thus the shepherd in Virgil is supposed to have 
forgot the name of Anaximander, and in Pope 
the term Zodiac is too hard for a rustic appre- 
hension. But if we place our shepherds in their 
primitive condition, we may give them learning 
among their other qualifications ; and if we suf- 
fer them to allude at all to things of later exist- 
ence, which, perhaps, cannot with any great pro- 
priety be allowed, there can be no danger of 
making them speak with too much accuracy, since 
they conversed with divinities, and transmitted to 
succeeding ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
condition of a shepherd always before them, con- 
ceive it necessary to degrade the language of pas- 
toral by obsolete terms and rustic words, which 
they very learnedly call Doric, without reflect- 
ing, that they thus became authors of a mangled 
dialect, which no human being ever could have 
spoken, that they may as well refine the speech 
as the sentiments of their personages, and that 
none of the inconsistencies which they endeavour 
to avoid, is greater than that of joining elegance 
of thought with coarseness of diction. Spenser 

vol.. IV. R 
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begins one of his pastorals with studied barba- 
rity; 

Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day : 
Or^ Diggon her is, or I missay. 

Dig. Her was her while it was day*light. 
But now her is a most wretched wight. 

What will the reader imagine to be the subject on 
which speakers like these exercise their eloquence ? 
Will he not be somewhat disappointed, when he 
finds them met together to condemn the corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome ? Surely, at the same 
time that a shepherd learns theology, he may gain 
some acquaintance with his native language. 

Pastoral admits of all ranks of persons, because 
persons of all ranks inhabit the country. It ex- 
cludes not, therefore, on account of the characters 
necessary to be introduced, any elevation or deli- 
cacy of sentiment ; those ideas only are improper, 
which, not owing their original to rural objects, are 
not pastoral. Such is the exclamation in Virgil, 

Nunc scio quid sit Amor, duris in cautibus ilium 
Ismarus, aut Jthodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
Nee generis nostri puerum, nee sanguinis, edunt. 

I know thee^ Love^ in deserts thou wert bred. 

And at the dugs of savage tygers fed ; 

Alien of birth, usurper of the plains.— —dbyden. 

which Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to 
still greater impropriety : 

I know thee. Love, wild as the raging main. 
More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain ; 
Thou wert firom iBtna's burning entrails torn ; 
% Begot in tempests, and in thunders born ! 
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Sentiments like these, as they have no ground in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poem ; but 
in pastoral they are particularly liable to censure, 
because, it wants that exaltatioil above common 
life, which in tragic or heroic writings often recon- 
ciles us to bold flights and daring figures. 

Pastoral being the ** representation of an action or 
«< passion, by its effects upon a country life," has no- 
thing peculiar but its confinement to rural ima- 
gery, without which it ceases to be pastoral. This 
is its true characteristic, and this it cannot lose 
by any dignity of sentiment, or beauty of diction. 
The PoUio of Virgil, with all its elevation, is a 
composition truly bucolic, though rejected by 
the critics; for all the images are either taken 
from the country, or from the religion of the age 
common to all parts of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more disputable kind, 
because, though the scene lies in the country, the 
song being religious and historical, had been no 
less adapted to any other audience or place. Nei- 
ther can it well be defended as a fiction ; for the 
introduction of a god seems to imply the golden 
age, and yet he alludes to many subsequent trans- 
actions, and mentions Callus, the poet's contem- 
porary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of this 
poem, that the occasion which is supposed to pro- 
duce it, be at least not inconsistent with a country 
life, or less likely to interest those who have re- 
tired into places of solitude and quiet, than the 
more busy part of mankind. It is therefore im- 
proper to give the title of a pastoral to verses, in 
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which the speakers, after the slight mention of 
their flocks, fall to complaints of errors in the 
church, and corruptions in the government, or to 
lamentations of the death of some illustrious per. 
son, whom, when once the poet has called a shep- 
herd, he has no longer any labour upon his hands, 
but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither, 
and the sheep hang their heads, without art or 
learning, genius or study. 

It is part of Claudian's character of his rustic, 
that he computes his time not by the succession of 
consuls, but of harvests. Those who pass their 
days in retreats distant from theatres and busi- 
ness, are always least likely to hurry their imagi- 
nation with public affairs. 

The facility of treating actions or events in the 
pastoral style, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been expected, to put 
the sorrow or the joy which the occasion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis ; and as 
one absurdity must naturally be expected to make 
way for another, they have written with an utter 
disregard both of life and nature, and filled their 
productions with mythological allusions, with in- 
credible fictions, and with sentiments which nei- 
ther passion nor reason could have dictated, since 
the change which religion has made in the whole 
system ot the world. 
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No. 38. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1760. 



Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligii, tutes caret obsoleti 
Sordibus iecti, caret invidenda 

Sobrius ait/^f.— -hor. 

The man within the golden mean 

Who can his boldest wish contain^ 

Securely views the ruin'd cell. 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwell ; 

And in himself serenely great. 

Declines an envied room of state.— francis. 

Among many parallels which men of imagi- 
nation have drawn between the natural and 
moral state of the world, it has been observed that 
happiness, as well as virtue, consists in mediocrity ; 
that to avoid every extreme is necessary, even to 
him who has no other care than to pass through 
the present state with ease and safety ; and that 
the middle path is the road of security, on either 
aide of which are not only the pitfals of vice, but 
the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, f^r^^^ 
*<««-«N Mediocrity us besU has been long considered 
as an universal principle, extended through the 
whole compass of life and nature. The experience 
of every age seems to have given it new confirma- 
tion, and to shew that nothing, however specious 
or alluring, is pursued with propriety, or enjoyed 
with safety, beyond certain limits. 

Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be 
considered as the most solid and durable of all ter- 
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restrial advantages, are found, when they exceed 
the middle point, to draw the possessor into many 
calamities, easily avoided by others that have been 
less bountifully enriched or adorned. We see every 
day women perish with infamy, by having been too 
willing to set their beauty to shew ; and others, 
though not with equal guilt or misery, yet with 
very sharp remorse, languishing in decay, neglect, 
and obscurity, for having rated their youthful 
charms at too high a price. And, indeed, if the 
opinion of Bacon be thought to deserve much re- 
gard, very few sighs would be vented for eminent 
and superlative elegance of form ; '* for beautiful 
women," says he, ^* are seldom of any great ac- 
complishments, because they, for the most part, 
'* study behaviour rather than virtue.** 

Health and vigour, and a happy constitution of 
the corporeal frame, are of absolute necessity to 
the enjoyment of the comforts, and to the perform* 
ance of the duties of life, and requisite in yet a 
greater measure to the accompUshment of any 
thing illustrious or distinguished ; yet even these, 
if we can judge by their apparent consequences, 
are sometimes not very beneficial to those on whom 
they are most liberally bestowed. They that fre- 
quent the chambers of the sick will generally find 
the sharpest pains, and most stubborn maladies, 
among them whom confidence of the force of na- 
ture formerly betrayed to negligence and irregu- 
larity ; and that superfluity of strength, which was 
at once their boast and their snare, has often, in 
the latter part of life, no other effect than that it 
continues them long in impotence and anguish. 
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These gifts of nature are, however, always bless- 
ings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with 
gratitude to him that gives them ; since they are, 
in their regular and legitimate effects, productive 
of happiness, and prove pernicious only by volun- 
tary corruption or idle negligence. And as there 
is little danger of pursuing them with too much 
ardour or anxiety, because no skill or diligence 
can hope to procure them, the uncertainty of their 
influence upon our lives is mentioned, not to de- 
preciate their real value, but to repress the discon- 
tent and envy to which the want of them often 
gives occasion in those who do not enough suspect 
their own frailty, nor consider how much less is the 
calamity of not possessing great powers, than of not 
using them aright 

Of all those things that make us superior to others, 
there is none so much within the reach of our en- 
deavours as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or 
constantly desired. Poverty is an evil always in our 
view, an evil complicated with so many circum- 
stances of uneasiness and vexation, that every man 
is studious to avoid it. Some degree of riches is 
therefore required, that we may be exempt from 
the gripe of necessity ; when this purpose is once 
attained, we naturally wish for more, that the evil 
which is regarded with so much horror, may be 
yet at a greater distance from us ; as he that has 
once felt or dreaded the paw of a savage, will not 
be at rest till they are parted by some barrier, which 
may take away all possibility of a second attack. 

To this point, if fear be not unreasonably indulged^ 
Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to extend his 
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mediocrity. But it almost always happens, that the 
man who grows rich, changes his notions of poverty, 
states his wants by some new measure, and from 
flying the enemy that pursued him, bends his en- 
deavours to overtake those whom he sees before 
him. The power of gratifying his appetites in- 
creases their demands ; a thousand wishes crowd in 
upon him, importunate to be satisfied, and vanity 
and ambition open prospects to desire, which still 
grow wider, as they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds; 
an eagerness for increase of possessions deluges the 
soul, and we sink into the gulfs of insatiability, 
only because we do not sufficiently consider, that all 
real need is very soon supplied, and all real danger 
of its invasion easily precluded ; that the claims of 
vanity, being without limits, must be denied at last ; 
and that the pain of repressing them is less pungent 
before they have been long accustomed to compli- 
ance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfuUy upon those who 
are eminent for their riches, will not think their con- 
dition such as that he should hazard his quiet, and 
much less his virtue, to obtain it. For all that great 
wealth generally gives above a moderate fortune, is 
more room for the freaks of caprice, and more pri- 
vilege for ignorance and vice, a quicker succession 
of flatteries, and a larger circle of voluptuousness. 

There is one reason seldom remarked which makes 
riches less desirable. Too much wealth is very fre- 
quently the occasion of poverty. He whom the 
wantonness of abundance has once softened, easily 
sinks into neglect of his afiairs ; and he that thinks 
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he can afford to be negligent, is not far from being 
poor. He will soon be involved in perplexities, 
which his inexperience will render unsurmount- 
able; he will fly for help to those whose interest it 
is that he should be more distressed, and vvill be at 
last torn to pieces by the vultures that always hover 
over fortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and Raschid, two 
neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirst, stood at 
the common boundary of their grounds, with their 
flocks and herds panting round them, and in extre- 
mity of distress prayed for water. On a sudden the 
air was becalmed, the birds ceased to chirp, and the 
flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes every way, 
and saw a being of mighty stature advancing through 
the valley, whom they knew upon his nearer approach 
to be the Genius of Distribution. In one hand he 
held the sheaves of plenty, and in the other the sabre 
of destruction. The shepherds stood trembling, and 
would have retired before him ; but he called to them 
with a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in the 
evening among the spices of Sahara ; " Fly not from 
" your benefactor, children of the dust ! I am come 
" to offer you gifts, which only your own folly can 
" make vain. You here pray for water, and water 
" I will bestow ; let me know with how much you 
'^ will be satisfied : speak not rashly ; consider, that 
" of whatever can be enjoyed by the body, excess 
'* is no less dangerous that scarcity. When you 
" remember the pain of thirst, do not forget the 
" danger of suffocation. Now, Hamet, tell me your 
" request" 
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*' O Being, kind and beneficent," says Hamet, 
*' let thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a 
" little brook, which in summer shall never be dry, 
^ and in winter never overflow.** " It is granted,** 
replies the Genius; and immediately he opened 
the ground with his sabre, and a fountain bubbling 
up under their feet, scattered its rills over the 
meadows ; the flowers renewed their fragrance, the 
trees spread a greener foilage, and the flocks and 
herds quenched their thirst. 

Then turning to Raschid, the Genius invited him 
likewise to offer his petition. " I request,** says 
Raschid, " that thou wilt turn the Ganges through 
'* my grounds, with all his waters, and all their in- 
^ habitants.** Hamet was struck with the greatness 
of his neighbour's sentiments, and secretly repined 
in his heart, that he had not made the same petition 
before him ; when the €renius spoke, ** Rash man, 
^* be not insatiable ! remember, to thee that is no- 
** thing which thou canst not use ; and how are thy 
'< wants greater than the wants of Hamet ?'* Ras- 
chid repeated his desire, and pleased himself with 
the mean appearance that Hamet would make in 
the presence of the proprietor of the Granges. The 
Genius then retired towards the river, and the two 
shepherds stood waiting the event As Raschid 
was looking with contempt upon his neighbour, on 
a sudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they 
found by the mighty stream that the mounds of the 
Ganges were broken. The flood rolled forward 
into the lands of Raschid, his plantations were 
torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was swept 
away before it, and a crocodile devoured him. 
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Na S9. TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1769. 



jHfilix''-''-^mtili bene nupta martfo.— — *au80NIC8. 
Unblestj still doom'd to wed with misery. 

The condition of the female sex has been frequent- 
ly the subject of compassion to medical writers, 
because their constitution of body is such, that 
every state of life brings its peculiar diseases : they 
are placed, according to the proverb, between 
Scylla and Chary bdis, with no other choice than 
of dangers equally formidable ; and whether they 
embrace marriage, or determine upon a single life, 
are exposed, in consequence of their choice, to 
sickness, misery, and death. 

It were to be wished that so great a degree of 
natural infelicity might not be increased by adven- 
titious and artificial miseries; and that beings, 
whose beauty we cannot behold without admira- 
tion, and whose delicacy we cannot contemplate 
without tenderness, might be suffered to enjoy 
every alleviation of their sorrows. But, however 
it has happened, t the custom of the world seems to 
have been formed in a kind of conspiracy against 
them, though it does not appear but they had them- 
selves an equal share in its establishment; and 
prescriptions which, by whomsoever they were 
begun, are now of long continuance, and by con- 
st quence of great authority, seem to have almost 
excluded them from content, in whatsoever con- 
dition they shall pass their lives. 
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If they refuse the society of men, and continue 
in that state which is reasonably supposed to place 
happiness most in their own power, they seldom 
give those that frequent their conversation any 
exalted notions of the blessings of liberty ; for whe- 
ther it be that they are angry to see with what in- 
considerate eagerness other heedless females rush 
into slavery, or with what absurd vanity the mar- 
ried ladies boast the change of their condition, 
and condemn the heroines who endeavour to assert 
the natural dignity of their sex ; whether they are 
conscious that like barren countries, they are free, 
only because they were never thought to deserve 
the trouble of a conquest, or imagine that their 
sincerity is not always unsuspected, when they de- 
clare their contempt of men ; it is certain, that 
they generally appear to have some great and in- 
cessant cause of uneasiness, and that many of them 
have at last been persuaded, by powerful rhetori- 
cians, to try the life which they had so long con- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornaments at a time 
when they least became them. 

What are the real causes of the impatience 
which the ladies discover in a virgin state, I shall 
perhaps take some other occasion to examine. 
That it is not to be envied for its happiness, ap- 
pears from the solicitude with which it is avoided ; 
from the opinion universally prevalent among the 
sex, that no woman continues long in it but be- 
cause she is not invited to forsake it; from the 
disposition always shewn to treat old maids as the 
refuse of the world ; and from the willingness with 
which it is often quitted at last, by those whose 
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experience has enabled them to judge at leisure, 
and decide with authority. 

Yet such is life, that whatever is proposed, it is 
much easier to find reasons for rejecting than em- 
bracing. Marriage, though a certain security from 
the reproach and solitude of antiquated virginity, 
has yet, as it is usually conducted, many disadvan- 
tages, that take away much from the pleasure 
which society promises, and might afford, if plea- 
sures and pains were honestly shared, and mutual 
confidence inviolably preserved. 

The miseries, indeed, which many ladies suffer 
under conjugal vexations, are to be considered 
with great pity, because their husbands are often 
not taken by them as objects of affection, but 
forced upon them by authority and violence, or 
by persuasion and importunity, equally resistless 
when urged by those whom they have been al- 
ways accustomed to reverence and obey; and it 
very seldom appears that those who are thus de- 
spotic in the disposal of their children, pay any 
regard to their domestic and personal felicity, or 
think it so much to be inquired whether they will 
be happy, as whether they will be rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, 
which parents, not in any other respect to be num- 
bered with robbers and assassins, frequently com- 
mit, that, in their estimation, riches and happiness 
are equivalent terms. They have passed their lives 
with no other wish than that of adding acre to acre, 
and filling one bag after another, and imagine the 
advantage of a daughter sufficiently- considered. 
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when they have secured her a large jointure, and 
given her reasonable expectations of living in the 
midst of those pleasures with which she had seen 
her father and mother solacing their age. 

There is an economical oracle received among 
the prudential part of the world, » which advises 
fathers '* to marry their daughters, lest they should 
marry themselves ;" by which I suppose it is im- 
plied, that women left to their own conduct ge- 
nerally unite themselves with such partners as can 
contribute very little to their felicity. Who was 
the author of this maxim, or with what intention 
it was originally uttered, I have not yet discover- 
ed ; but imagine that however solemnly it may be 
transmitted, or however implicitly received, it can 
confer no authority which nature has denied; it 
cannot license Titius to be unjust, lest Caia should 
be imprudent ; nor give right to imprison for life, 
lest liberty should be ill employed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incurred impu- 
tations which might naturally produce edicts not 
much in their favour, must be confessed by their 
warmest advocates ; and I have indeed seldom ob- 
served that when the tenderness or virtue of their 
parents has preserved them from forced marriage, 
and left them at large to chuse their own path in 
the labyrinth of life, they have made any great ad- 
vantage of their liberty : They commonly take the 
opportunity of independence to trifle away youth 
and lose their bloom in a hurry of diversions, re- 
curring in a succession too quick to leave room 
for any settled reflection ; they see the world with- 
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out gaining experience, and at last regulate their 
choice by motives trifling as those of a girl, or mer- 
cenary as those of a miser. 

M elanthia came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very large fortune, and with the re- 
putation of a much larger ; she was therefore fol- 
lowed and caressed by many men of rank, and by 
some of understanding ; but having an insatiable 
desire of pleasure, she was not at leisure, from the 
park, the gardens, the theatres, visits, assemblies, 
and masquerades, to attend seriously to any pro- 
posal, but was still impatient for a new flatterer, 
and neglected marriage as always in her power; 
till in time her admirers fell away, wearied with 
expence, disgusted at her folly, or offended by her 
inconstancy ; she heard of concerts to which she 
was not invited, and was more than once forced 
to sit still at an assembly for want of a partner. 
In this distress, chance threw in her way Philo- 
tryphus, a man vain, glittering, and, thoughtless 
as herself, who had spent a small fortune in equi- 
page and dress, and was shining in the last suit 
for which his tailor would give him credit. He 
had been long endeavouring to retrieve his extra- 
vagance by marriage, and therefore soon paid his 
court to Melanthia, who after some weeks of in- 
sensibility saw him at a ball, and was wholly over- 
come by his performance in a minuet. They mar- 
ried ; but a man cannot always dance, and Philo- 
tryphus had no other method of pleasing : how- 
ever, as neither was in any great degree vicious, 
they live together with no other unhappiness, than 
vacuity of mind, and that tastelessness of life, which 
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proceeds from a satiety of juvenile pleasures, and 
an utter inability to fill ti)eir place by nobler em- 
ployments. As they have known the fashionable 
world at the same time, they agree in their notions 
of all those subjects on which they ever speak, and 
being able to add nothing to the ideas of each other, 
are not much inclined to conversation, but very of- 
ten join in one wish, " That they could sleep more, 
" and think less." 

Argyris, after having refused a thousand offers, 
at last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger 
brother of a duke, a man without elegance of 
mien, beauty of person, or force of understanding ; 
who, while he courted her, could not always for- 
bear allusions to her birth, and hints how cheaply 
she would purchase an alliance to so illustrious a 
family. His conduct from the hour of his mar- 
riage has been insufferably tyrannical, nor has he 
any other regard to her than what arises from bis 
desire that her appearance may not disgrace him. 
Upon this principle, however, he always orders 
that she should be gaily dressed, and splendidly 
attended ; and she has, among all her mortifications, 
the happiness to take place of her eldest sister. 
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No. 40. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1750. 



Nec dieet, cur ego amicum 



Offendam in nugis ? Ha nugcB seria ducent 
In nuUa derisum senuL hob. 

Nor say, for trifles why should I displease 

The man I love ? For trifles such as these 

To serious mischieft lead the man I love^ 

If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove.— —f banc is. 

It has been remarked, that authors are genus 
irritabile^ a ** generation very easily put out of 
temper,** and that they seldom fail of giving proofs 
of their irascibility upon the slightest attack of cri* 
ticism, or the most gentle or modest offer of advice 
and information. 

Writers being best acquainted with one ano- 
ther, have represented this character as prevailing 
among men of literature, which a more extensive 
view of the world would have shewn them to be 
diffused through all human nature, to mingle 
itself with every species of ambition and desire of 
praise, and to discover its effects with greater or 
less restraint, and under disguises more or less art- 
ful, in all places and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ob- 
served, because they necessarily appeal to the de- 
cision of the public Their enmities are incited 
by applauses from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general diversion ; 

VOL. IV. s 
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and when the contest happens to rise high between 
men of genius and learning, its memory is con- 
tinued for the same reason as its vehemence was 
at first promoted, because it gratifies the malevo- 
lence or cufiosity of readers, and relieves the va- 
cancies of life with amusement and laughter. The 
personal disputes, therefore, of rivals in wit are 
sometimes transmitted to posterity, when the 
grudges and heart-burnings of men less conspicu- 
ous, though carried on with equal bitterness, and 
productive of greater evils, are exposed to the 
knowledge of those only whom they nearly affect, 
and suffered to pass off and be forgotten among 
common and casual transactions. 

The resentment which the discovery of a fault or 
folly produces, must bear a certain proportion to 
our pride, and will regularly be more acrimonious as 
pride is more immediately the principle of action. 
In whatever therefore we wish to imagine ourselves 
to excel, we shall always be displeased to have our 
daims to reputation disputed ; and more displeased, 
if the accomplishment be such as can expect repu« 
tation only for its reward. For this reason it is 
common to find men break out into rage at any in« 
anoations to the diaadyantage of their wit, who 
have borne with great patience reflections on their 
morals; and c^ women it has been always known, 
that no censure wounds so deeply, or rankles so long» 
as that which charges them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling pursuits, and please themselves most with 
things of small importance, I have often know^ 
very severe and lasting malevolence excited by un- 
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looky omgateB, which would have fallen without 
any effect, bad they not happened to wound a part 
remarkably tender. Gustulus, who valued himself 
upon the nicety of hie palate, disinherited his eldest 
eon for telling him that the wine, which he was then 
eommending, was the same which he bad sent away 
the day before not fit to be drunk. Proculus with* 
drew his kindness from a nephew, whom he had 
always considered as the most promising genius of 
the age, for happening to priuse in his presence the 
graceful horsemanship of Marius. And Fcnrtunio, 
when he was privy counselor, procured a clerk to 
be dismissed from one of the public oflSces, in 
which he was eminent for his skill and assiduity, 
because he had been heard to say that there was 
another man in the kingdom on whose skill at bil- 
liards he would lay his money against Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
house, and shared all the pleasures and endear« 
ments of infancy together. They entered upon life 
at the same time, and continued their confidence 
and ffiendship; consulted each other in every 
diange of their dress, and every admission of a new 
lover ; thought eveiy diversion more entertaining 
whenever it happened that both were present, and 
when separated justified the conduct, and celebrated 
the excellencies, of one another. Such was their in- 
timacy, and sudi their fidelity; till a birth-night 
approached, when Floretta, took one morning an 
opportunity, as they were consulting upon new 
clothes, to advise her friend not to dance at the 
ball» and informed her that her performance the 
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year before had not answered the expectation which 
her other accomplishments had raised. Felicia 
commended her sincerity, and thanked her for the 
caution ; but told her that she danced to please 
herself, and was in very little concern what the 
men might take the liberty of saying, but that if 
her appearance gave her dear Floretta any unea- 
siness, she would stay away. Floretta had now 
nothing left but to make new protestations of dn« 
cerity and affection, with which Felicia was so well 
satisfied, that they parted with more than usual 
fondness. They still continued to visit, with this 
only difference, that Felicia was more punctual 
than before, and often declared how high a value 
she put upon sincerity, how much she thought that 
goodness to be esteemed which would venture to 
admonish a friend of an error, and with what 
gratitude advice was to be received, even when it 
might happen to proceed from mistake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great seriousness, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatever she did, and her qualifi- 
cations so extensive, that she could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet she thought herself 
obliged by the duties of friendship to inform her, 
that if ever she betrayed want of judgment, it was 
by too frequent compliance with solicitations to 
sing, for that her manner was somewhat ungrace- 
ful, and her voice had^no great compass. It is 
true, says Floretta, when I sung three nights ago 
at lady Sprightly's, 1 was hoarse with a cold ; but 
I sing for my own satisfaction, and am not in the 
least pain whether I am liked. However, my 
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dear Fdida's kindness is not the less, and I shall 
always think myself happy in so true a friend. 

From this time they never saw each other with- 
out mutual profes^ons of esteem, and declarations 
of confidence, but went soon after into the country 
to visit their relations. When they came back, 
they were prevailed on, by the importunity of new 
acquaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of 
the town, and had frequent occasion, when they 
met, to bewail the distance at which they were 
placed, and die uncertainty which each experienced 
of finding the other at home. 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dis- 
served, by such openness and sincerity as interrupt 
our enjoyment of our own approbation, or recal us 
to the remembrance of those failings which we are 
more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine, that he 
. who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the 
fault, and resents the admonition as a false charge ; 
. for perhaps it is most natural to be enraged, w.hen 
there is the strongest conviction of our own guilt 
While we can easily defend our character, we are 
no more disturbed at an accusation, than we are 
alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to con- 
quer; and whose attack, therefore, will bring us 
honour without danger. But when a man feels 
• the reprehension of a friend seconded by his own 
hearty he is easily heated into resentment and re* 
venge, either because he hoped that the fault of 
which he was conscious had escaped the notice of 
others ; or that his friend had looked upon it with 
tenderness and extenuation, and excused it for the 
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sake of his other virtues ; or had considered lum 
as too wise to need advioe, or too ddioate to be 
shocked with reproach: or, because we cannot 
feel without pain those reflections roused which 
ive have been endeavouring to lay asleep; and 
when pain has produced anger, who would not 
willingly believe, that it ought to be discharged 
on others, rather than on himself? 

The resentment produced by sincerity, what- 
ever be its immediate cause, is so certain, and ge« 
nerally so keen^ that very few have magnanimity 
sufficient for the practice of a duty, which, $bove 
most others, exposes its votaries to hardships and 
persecutions ; yet friendship without it is of very 
little value, since the great use of so close an in- 
timacy is, that our virtues may be guarded and 
encouraged, and our vices repressed in their first 
appearance by timely detection and salutary re« 
monstrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly 
valuable shall be obtained in our present states 
but with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for 
that advantage which is to be gained from unre- 
strained communication, must sometimes hazard, 
by unpleasing truths, that friendship which be as* 
pires to merit. The chief rule to be observed in 
the exercise of this dangerous office, is to preserve 
it pure from all mixture of interest or vanity ; to 
forbear admonition or reproof, when our con* 
sdenoes tell us that they are indted, not by the 
kopes of reforming fiuilts, but the desire of shew- 
ing our decemment, of gratifying our own pride 
by the mmtifieation of another. It is not indeed 
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oertuiit thftt the mmt refined ceutioii will find a 
ptoper time for bringing a man to the knowledge 
of his own fiulings, or the most zealous benevolenoe 
reeoncile him to that judgment, by which they are 
detected ; but he who endeavours only the happi* 
ness of him whom he reproves, will always have 
either the satisfaction of obtaining or deserving 
kindness; if he succeeds, he benefits his friend^ 
and if he fails, he has at least the consdousnesa 
that he suffers for only doing well. 
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Nfdia reeordtmii lux est tngraia graviiqui, • 

NmOaJmii cujut non memimste veUt. 
AmpUai miaiii spaHum sUn vir bonus, hoe est 

Fioere bis, vita posse priorefru u maet. 

No day's icmembniice ihall the good regret. 
Nor wish one bitter moment to forget ; 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span ; 
And^ by enjoying, lire past life again.— -f. lewis. 

So few of the hours of life are filled up with objects 
adequate to the mind of man, and so frequently 
are we in want of present pleasure or employmenty 
that we are forced to have recourse every moment 
to the past and future for supplemental satisfto- 
tions, and relieve the vacuities of our being* by re< 
ix>llection of former passages, or antidpatioii 6i 
events to oome^ 
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I canilot but consider this necessity of searohing 
6n every side for matter on which the attentioD 
may be employed, as a strong proof of the supe^ 
rior and celestial nature of the soul of man. We 
have no reason to believe that other creatures have 
higher faculties, or more extensive capacities, than 
the preservation^ of themselves, or their species, re- 
qtiires ; they seem always to be fully employed, or 
to be completely at ease without employment, to 
feel few intellectual miseries or pleasures, and to 
have no exuberance of understanding to lay out 
upon curiosity or caprice, but to have their minds 
exactly adapted to their bodies, with few other 
ideas than such as corporal pain or pleasure impress 
upon them. 

Of memory, which makes so large a part of the 
excellence of the human soul, and which has « so 
much iqfluence upon all its other powers, but a 
small portion has been allotted to the animal world. 
We do not find the ' grief with which the dams la- 
ment the loss of their young, proportionate to the 
tenderness with which they caress, the assiduity 
with which they feed, or the vehemence with which 
they defend them. Their regard for their offspring, 
when it is before their eyes, is not, in appearance, 
less than that of a human parent ; but when it is 
taken away, it is very soon forgotten, and, after a 
short absence, if brought again, wholly disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
scarce any power of comparing the present with 
the past, and regulating their conclusions from exi* 
perience, may be gathered from this^ that their in- 
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tellects are piodooed in their full perfectioiL The 
sparrow that was hatched last s{H*ing makes her 
first nest the ensuing season, of the same materialSi 
and with the same art, as in any following year; 
and the; hen conducts and shelters her first brood 
of chickens with all the prudence that she ever 
attains. 

It has been asked by men who loye to perplex 
any thing that is plain to common understandings, 
how reason differs from instinct ; and Prior has with 
no great propriety made Solomon himself declare^ 
that to distinguish them is '' the fool's ignorance 
and the pedant's pride." Tb give an accurate an« 
swer to a question, of which the terms are not com- 
pletely understood, is impossible ; we do not know 
in what either reason or instinct consists, and there- 
fore cannot tell with exactness how thev differ ; but 
surely he that contemplates a ship and a bird^s nest^ 
will not be long without finding out, that the idea 
of the one was impressed at once, and continued 
through all the' progressive descents of the species^, 
without variation or improvement; and that the 
other is the result of experiments compared with 
experiments, has grown, by accumulated observa- 
tion, from less to greater excellence, and exhibita 
the collective knowledge of different ages and va« 
rious professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the powet 
which places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once pass- 
ed, as the rules of future action, or grounds of sub<* 
sequent conclusions. 
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It isr indeed, the ftculfy erf" lemembranoei wbidi 
nay be said to place us in the dato of moral agents. 
Jf we were to act only in consequence of some im- 
mediate impulse, and receive no direction fhun in-« 
temal motives of choice, we should be pushed for- 
ward by an invincible fatality, without power or 
reason for the most part to prefer one thing to ano* 
ther, because we could make no comparison but of 
olgects which might both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the increase of our 
knowledge, and our progress in rational inquiries^ 
but many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed, 
almost all that we can be said to enjoy is past or 
future ; the present is in perpetual motion, leaves 
us as soon as it arrives, ceases to be present before 
i^ presence is well perceived, and is only known 
to have existed by the effects which it leaves be* 
behind. The greatest part of our ideas arises, therei* 
ton, from the view before or behind us, and we 
are happy or miserable, according as we are a£fected 
by the survey of our life, or our prospect of future 
teistence. 

With regard to foturity, when events are at such 
a distance from us that we cannot take the whole 
concatenation into our view, we have generally 
power enough over our imagination to turn it upon 
pleasing scenes, and can promise ourselves riches, 
honours, and delights, without intermingling those 
vexations and anxieties, with whidi all human en- 
joyments are polluted. If fear breaks in on one sid^ 
and alarms us with dangers and disappointments, 
we can call in hope on the other, to solace us with 
rewards, and escapes, and victories ; so that^ we are 
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addom without means of palliating remote evila, 
and oan generally aooth ourselves to tranquillitft 
wbeneyer any troublesome presage happens to at- 
tack us. 

It is» dierefore^ I believe^ much more common 
for the solitary and thoughtful to amuse themselves 
with schemes of the future, than reviews of the 
past For the future is pliant and ductile and will 
be eerily moulded by a strong fancy into any form. 
But the images which memory presents are of a 
stubborn and untractable nature, the objects of 
remembrance have already existed, and left their 
signature behind them impressed upon the mind» 
so as to defy all attenorpts of rasure or of change. 

As the satisfiM^ons, therefore, arising from me- 
mory are less arlntrary, they are more solid, and 
are, indeed, the only joys which we can call our 
own. Whatever we have once feposited, as Dry* 
den expresses it, ^ in the sacred treasure <tf the past,"* 
is out of the readi of accident or violence, nor 
ean be lost either by our own weakness, or ano- 
ther's malice : 



-Non toirtun irritum 



Qfiodcunque retro est efficiet, neque 
Difimgft, mfeetmnque reddet, 
Q^odfiigiimt semel Aora ftejii* 

Be &ir or fiml, or rain or ihine. 

The joys I have poMen'd in ipite of &te ate mill*. 
Not Heav'n itaelf upon the past has pow'r^ 
But what has heen has been> and I have had my hour. 

< 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to 
ha able to look back on alife usefully and virtuously 
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employed, to trace our own progress in existraoe, 
by such tokens as excite neither shame nor sorrow. 
Life, in ^hich nothing has been done or sufiered 
to distinguish one day from another, is to him that 
has passed it, as if it had never been, except that 
he is conscious how ill he has husbanded the great 
deposit of his. Creator. Life, made memorable by 
crimes, and diversified through . its several periods 
by wickedness, is indeed easily reviewed, but re- 
viewed only with horror and remorse. 

The great consideration which ought to influence 
us in the use of the present moment, is to arise 
from the effect, which, as well or ill applied,. it 
must have upon the time to come ; for though its 
actual existence be inconceivably short, yet its ef- 
fects are unlimited ; and there is not the smaltast 
point of time but may extend its consequences^ 
either to our hurt or our advantage, through all 
eternity, and give us reason to remember it for 
ever, with anguish or exultation. 

The time of life, in which memory seems parti* 
cularly to claim predominance over the other facul- 
ties of the mind, is our de;plining age. It has been 
remarked by former writers, that old men are gene- 
rally narrative, and fall easily into recitals of past 
transactions, and accounts of persons known to 
them in their youth. When we approach the verge 
of the grave it is more eminently true ; 

Fit€e summa brevis spem nos vetat incKoare longam. 

Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares. 
And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years.— ^crkech. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vidssi- 
tudes in our favour ; the changes which are to hap- 
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pen in the world will come too late for our aooom- 
modatioD ; and those who have no hope before them» 
and to whom their present state is painful and irk< 
some, must of necessity turn their thoughts back 
to try what retrospect will afford. It ought, there- 
fore, to be the care of those who wish to pass the 
last hours with comfort, to lay up such a treasure 
of pleasing ideas, as shall support the expences of 
that time, which is to depend wholly upon the fuAd 
already acquired. 



'Petite hinc,juvenetque senesque 



I^mem animo cettum, miserisque viaiiea curis. 

Seek here, ye youngs the anchor of your mind ; 

Here, safirring age, a bless'd provision find.— KLpaiNSTox. 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves 
with, the hope of better fortune, and however vi- 
cious, apptase our consciences with intentions of 
repentance ; but the time comes at last, in which 
life has no more to promise, in which happiness 
can be drawn only from recollection, and virtue 
will be all that we can recollect with pleasure. 
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No. 42. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1760. 

Mihi tarda Jluuni ingraiaque /mpofa.-^^^HOm. 
How hemij my time rerolves along.— —blpbinstov. 

To the RAMBLER. 

MB KAMBLEB, 

I AM no great admirer of grave writings, and 
therefore very frequently lay your papers aside 
before I have read them through ; yet I cannot but 
confess that, by slow degrees, you have raised my 
opinion of your understanding, and that, though I 
believe it will be long before I can be prevailed 
upon to regard you with much kindness, you have, 
however, more of my esteem than those whom I 
sometimes make happy with opportunities to fill 
my tea»pot, or pidc up my (an. I shall tberefim 
choose you for the confidant of my distresses, and 
ask your counsel v^ih regard to the means of con^ 
quering or escaping them, though I never expect 
from you any of that softness and pliancy, which 
constitutes the perfection of a companion for the 
ladies ; as, in the place where I now am, I have 
recourse to the mastiff for protection, though I 
have no intention of making him a lapdog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at her 
house than any other person in the same quarter 
of the town. I was bred from my earliest infancy 
in a perpetual tumult of pleasure, and remember 
to have heard of little else than messages, visits, 
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playboiisefl^ and btUs ; of the awkwardness of one 
woman, and the coquetry of another ; the charooh 
ing oonvenienee of some rising fashion, the diffi- 
culty of playing a new game, the incidents of a 
masquerade, and the dresses of a court-night I 
knew before I was ten years old all the rules of pay- 
ing and receiving visits, and to how much civility 
every one of my acquaintance was entitled ; and 
was able to return, with the proper degree of re- 
serve or of vivacity, the stated and established an- 
swer to every compliment ; so that I was very soon 
celebrated as a wit and a beauty, and had heard 
before I was thirteen all that is ever said to a young 
lady. My mother was generous to so uncommon 
a d^pree as to be pleased with my advance into 
life, and allowed me, without envy or reproof, to 
enjoy the same happiness with herself; though most 
women about her own age were very angry to see 
young girls so forward, and many fine gentlemen 
ibid her how cruel it was to throw new chains 
upon mankind, and to tyrannise over them at the 
same time with her own charms, and those of her 
daughter. 

I have now lived two-and-twenty yeerSy and have 
passed of each year nine months in town, and three 
at Richmond ; so that my time has been spent uni- 
formly in the same company, and the same amuse- 
ments, except as fiishion has introduced new diver- 
sions, or the revolutions of the gay world have bU 
forded new successions of wits and beaux. How- 
ever, my mother is so good an economiht of plea- 
sure, that I have no spare hours upon my bands ; 
for every morning brings some new appointment, 
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and every night is hurried away by the necessity 
of making our appearance at different places, and 
of being with one lady at the opera, and with ano«> 
ther at the car^- table. 

When the time came of settling our scheme of 
felidty for the summer, it was determined that I 
should pay a visit to a rich aunt in a remote county. 
As you know the chief conversation of all tea« 
tables, in the spring, arises from a communication 
of the manner in which time is to be passed till 
winter, it was a great relief to .the barrenness of 
our topics, to relate the pleasures that were in 
store for me, to describe my uncle's seat, with the 
park and gardens, the diarming walks and beauti^ 
ful water&Hs ; and every one told me how much 
she envied me, and what satisfaction she had once 
enjoyed in a situation of the same kind. 

As we are all credulous in our own favour, and 
willing to imagine some latent satis&ction in any 
thing which we have not experienced, I will con- 
fess to you, without restraint, that I had suffered 
my head to be filled with expectations of some 
nameless pleasure in a rural life, and that I hoped 
for the happy hour that should set me free from 
noise, and flutter, and ceremony, dismiss me to 
the peaceful shade, and lull tne in content and 
tranquillity. To solace myself under the misery 
of delay, I sometimes heard a studious lady of my 
acquaintance read pastorals, I was delighted with 
scarce any talk but of leaving the town, and never 
went to bed without dreaming of groves, and mea- 
dows, and frisking lambs. 

At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and ' 
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saw the coach at the door ; I sprung in with ecstasy, 
quarrelled with my maid for being too long in 
taking leave of the other servants, and rejoiced as 
the ground grew less which lay between me and 
the completion of my wishes. A few days brought 
me to a large old house, encompassed on three 
sides with woody hills, and looking from the front 
on a gentle river, the sight of which renewed all 
my expectations of pleasure, and gave me some 
regret for having lived so long without the enjoy- 
men which these delightful scenes were now to 
afford me. My aunt came out to receive me, but 
in a dress so far removed from the present fashion, 
that I could scarcely look upon ber without laugh- 
ter, which would have been no kind requital for 
the trouble which she had taken to make herself 
fine against my arrival. The night and the n^xt 
morning were driven along with inquiries about 
our family; my aunt then explained our pedigree^ 
and told me stories of my great grandfather's bra* 
very in the civil wars, nor was it }ess than three 
day^ before I could persuade her to leave me to 
myself. 

At last economy prevailed ; she went in the usual 
manner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty 
to range in the wilderness, and sit by the cascade. 
The novelty of the objects about me pleased me 
for a while, but after a few days they were new 
no longer, and I soon began to perceive that the 
country was not my element; that shades, and 
flowers, and lawns, and waters, had very soon ex- 
hausted all their power of pleasing, and that I had 
not in ipy self any fund of satisfaction, with which 

VOL. IV. T 
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I cimild supply the loss of my customaiy amuse* 
ments. 

I unhappily told my aunt, in the first warmth of 
our embraces, that I bad leave to stay with her ten 
weeks. Six only are yet gone, and how shall I live 
through the remaining four ? I go out and return ; 
I pluck a flower, and throw it away ; I catch an 
insect, and when I bare examined its colours set 
H at liberty ; 1 fling a pebble into the water, and 
see one circle spread after another. When it 
chances to ra^n, I walk in the great hall, and watdi 
the minute-hand upon the dial, or play with a 
litter of kittens, which the cat happens to have 
brought in a lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I shall grow melancholy, and 
therefore encourages the neighbouring gentry to 
visit us. They came at first with great eagerness 
to see the fine lady from London ; but when we me^ 
we had no common topic on which we oould con* 
verse ; they had no curiosity after plays, operas, or 
music; and I find as little satisfieiction from ttieir 
accounts of the quarrels or alliances of families^ 
whose names, when once I can escape, I shall never 
hear. The woman have now seen me, know how 
my gown is made, imd are satisfied ; the men are 
generally afraid of me, and say little, because they 
think themselves not at liberty to talk rudely. 

Thus I am condemned to solitude ; the day moves 
slowly forward, and I see the dawn with uneasiness, 
because I consider that night is at a great distance. 
I have tried to sleep by a brook, but find its mur- 
murs ineffectual ; so that I am forced to be awake 
at least twelve hours, without visits, without cards. 
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without laughter, and without flattery. I walk be- 
cause lam disgusted with sitting still, and sit down 
because I am weary with walking. I have no mo- 
tive to action, nor any object of love, or bate, or 
fi^ar, or indination. I cannot dress with spirit, for 
I have neither rival nor admirer. I cannot dance 
without a partner ; nor be kind or cruel, without a 
lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia ; and such it is likely 
to continue for a month to come. I have not yet 
declared agmnst existence, nor called upon the de« 
stinies to cut my thread ; but I have sincerely re^ 
solved not to^ condemn myself to such another 
summer, nor too hastily to flatter myself with hap^ 
piness. Yet I have heard, Mr Rambler, of those 
who never thought themselves so much at ease as 
in solitude, and cannot but suspect it to be some 
way or other my own fault, that without great 
pain, either of mind or body, I am thus weary of 
.myself : that the current ot youth stagnates, and 
that I am languishing in a dead calm, for want of 
some external impulse. I shall therefore think you 
a bene&ctor to our sex, if you will teach me the 
art of living alone ; for 1 am confident ^hat a thou* 
sand and a thousand and a thousand ladies, who 
afiect to talk with ecstasies of the pleasures of the 
country; are in reality, like me, longing for the 
winter, and wishing to be delivered fix>m them* 
selves by company and diversion. 

* 

Z am^ sur, yours, 

EUFHBLU. 
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Flumine perpetuo torrens soUt actius ire, 
Sed iamen hac brevU est, iUa perennis o^ua.— — otid. 

In course impetuous soon the toraent dries, 

The hrook a constant peaceful stream supplies.— r. lewis. 

It 16 observisd by those who have written on the 
eonstitution of the human body, and the origin 
nal of those diseases by which it is afflicted, that 
every man comes into the world morbid, that there 
is no temperature so exactly regulated but that 
some humour is fatally predominant, and that we 
are generally impregnated, in our first entrance 
upon life, with the seeds of that malady, which, 
in time, shall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the 
intellectual fiiculties. Some that imagine them« 
selves to have looked with more than common pe-? 
netration into human nature, have endeavoured to 
persuade us that each man is bom with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purposes, and with 
desires unalterably determined to particular ob- 
jects, fit>m which the attention cannot be long di- 
verted, and which alone, as they are well or ill 
pursued, must produce the praise or blame, the 
happiness or misery of his future life. 

This position has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with strength proportionate to the assur- 
ance with which it has been advanced, and per- 
haps will never gain much prevalence by a close 
examination. 
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If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputa- 
ble, there seems to be little hope of establishing an 
opinion, which supposes that even complications of 
ideas have been given us at our birth, and that we 
are made by nature ambitious, or covetous, before 
we know the meaning of either power or money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
chan|;es our position with respect to the things 
about us, so as to lay us open to neW assaults and 
particular dangers, and subjects us to inconve-» 
niencies fit>m which any other situation is exempt ; 
as a public or a private life, youth and age, wealth 
and poverty, have all some evil closely adherent, 
which cannot wholly be escaped but by quitting 
the state to which it is annexed, and submitting to 
the incumbrances of some other condition ; so it 
eiannot be denied that every difference in the struc- 
ture of the mind has its advantages and its wants ; 
and that failures and defects being inseparable from 
humanity, however the pcfwers of understanding 
be extended or contracted, there will on one side 
or the other always be an avenue to error and 
miscarriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, and 
others to little employments ; some formed to soar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a nart 
row sphere. Of these the one is always in danger 
of becoming useless by. a daring negligence, the 
other by a scrupulous solicitude ; the one collects 
many ideas, but confused and indistinct ; the other 
is busied in minute accuracy, but without compass 
and witbout.dignity. . i 
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The general error of those who posstas power* 
fill and elevated understandings, is» that they form 
schemes of too great extent, and flatter themsdvee 
too hastily with success ; they feel their own force 
to be great, and by the complacency with which 
every man surveys himself, imagine it still greater : 
they therefore look out for undertakings worthy of 
their abilities, and engage in them with very little 
precaution, for they imagine that without preme- 
ditated measures, they shall be able to find exp^ 
dients in all difficulties. They are naturally apt to 
consider all prudential maxims as below their re* 
gard, to treat with contempt those securities and 
resources which others know themselves obliged to 
provide, and disdain to accomplish their purposes 
by established means^ and common gradations. 

Precipitation thus indted by the pride of intd« 
lectual superiority, is very fatal to great designs* 
The resdution cmP the combat is sddom equal to 
the vehemence of the diarge. He that meets with 
an opposition which he did not expect, loses his 
courage. The violence of his first onset is sue* 
ceeded by a lasting and unconquerable langour; 
titiscarriage makes him fearful of giving way to 
new hopes ; and the contemplation of an attempt 
in which be has fallen below his own expectations 
is painful and vexatious; he therefore naturally 
turns his attention to more pleasing objects, and 
habituates bis imagination to other entertainments, 
till, by slow degrees, he quits his first pursuit, and 
suffers some other project to take possession of his 
thoughts, in which the same ardour of mind pro* 
mises him again certain success^ and whidi dia» 
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appointmento of the same kind compel him to 
abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the stea- 
diness and perseverance always necessary in the 
conduct of a complicated scheme, where many in- 
terests ve to be connected, many movements to 
be adjusted, and the joint effort of distinct and in- 
dependent powers to be directed to a single p<Hnt. 
In all important events which have been suddenly 
brought to pass, chance has been the agent rather 
than reason ; and, therefore, however those who 
seemed to preside in the transaction, may have 
been celebrated by such as loved or feared themt 
succeeding times have commonly considered them 
as fortunate rather than prudent. Every design in 
whioh the connection is regularly traced from the 
first motion to the last, must be formed and exe* 
cuted by calm intrepidity, and requires not only 
courage which danger cannot turn aside; but ccm- 
stancy which Citigues cannot weary, and contri- 
vance which impediments cannot exhaust 
« All the performances of human art, at which we 
look with praise or wonder, are instances of the 
resistless fonoe of perseverance; it is by this that 
the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant 
countries are united with canals. If a man was to 
compare the eflect of a single stroke of the pick- 
axe, or of one impression of the spader with the 
general design and last resuk, he woukl be over- 
whelmed by the sense of their disproportion ; yet 
those petty operatioDS» incessantly continued, in 
tune surmount the greatest difficulties, and moun- 
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tains are levelled, and cx^ans bounded, by the 
slender force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
those who have any intention of deviating from 
the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a reputation 
superior to names hourly swept away by time 
among the refuse of fame, should add to their rea- 
son, and their spirit, the power of. persisting in^ 
their purposes; acquire the art of sapping what 
they cannot batter, and the habit of vanquishing 
obstinate resistance by obstinate attacks. 

The student who would' build his knowledge on 
solid foundations, and proceed by just degrees to 
the pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great phi- 
losopher of France to begin by doubting of his own 
existence. In like manner, whoever would com- 
plete any arduous, and intricate enterprise, should, 
as soon as his imagination can cool after the first 
blaze of hope, place before his own eyes every pos- 
sible embarrassment that may retard or defeat him. 
He should first question the probability of success, 
and then endeavour to remove the objections that 
he has raised. It is proper, says old Markham, 
to exercise your horse on the more inconvenient 
side of the course, that if he should, in the race, 
be forced upon it, he may not be discouraged; 
and Horace advises his poetical firiend to consider 
every day as the last which he shall enjoy, because 
that will always give pleasure which we receive 
beyond our hopes. If we alarm ourselves before- 
hand with more difficulties than we really find, we 
shall be animated by unexpected facility with 
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double spirit; a^d if we find our cautions and 
fears justified by the consequence, there will how- 
ever happen nothing against which provision has 
not been made, no sudden shock will be received, 
nor will the main scheme be disconcerted. 

There is, indeed, some danger lest he that too 
scrupulously balances probabilities, and too perspi- 
caciously foresees obstacles, should remain always 
in a state of inaction, without venturing upon at- 
tempts on which he may perhaps spend his labour 
without advantage/ But previous despondence is 
not the fault of those for whom this essay is de» 
signed ; they who require to be warned against 
precipitation, will not suffer more fear to intrude 
into their contemplations than is necessary to al- 
lay the effervescence of an agitated fancy. As 
Des Cartes has kindly shewn how a man may 
prove to himself his own existence, if once he cap 
be prevailed upon to question it, so the ardent and 
adventurous will not be long without finding some 
plausible extenuation of the greatest difficulties. 
Such, indeed, is the uncertainty of all human af- 
fairs, that security and despair are equal follies ; 
and as it is presumption and arrogance to antid- 
pate triumphs, it is weakness and cowardice to 
prognosticate miscarriages. The numbers that 
have been stopped in their career of happiness are 
sufficient to shew the uncertainty of human fore- 
sight ; but there are not wanting contrary instances 
of such success obtained against all appearances, 
as. may warrant the boldest ffights of genius, if 
they are supported by unshaken perseverance. 
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No. 44. SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1760. 



Dreams descend from Jove.— — fope. 

To t/ie RAMBLER. 

SIB, 

I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so atrong an impreasion on me, that I re- 
member it every word ; and if you are not better 
employed, you may read the relation of it as fol* 
Iowa: 

Methought I was in the midst of a very enters 
tainifig set of company, and extremely delighted 
in attending to a lively conversation, when on a 
sudden I perceived one of the most sfaoekiog 
figures imagination can frame, advancing towards 
me. She was drest in Uack, her akin was con^ 
tracted into a thousand wrinkles, her eyes sunk 
deep in her head, and her complexion pale and 
livid as the countenance of death. Her looks were 
filled with terror and unrelenting severity, and 
her hands armed with whips and scorpions. As 
soon as she came pear, with a horrid frown, and a 
voice that (^Ued my very blood, she bid tne fol- 
low her. I obeyed, and sbe led me through rug« 
ged paths, beset with briars and tbcmis, into a deep 
solitmy valley. Wherever she passed, the fading 
verdure withered beneath her steps ; her pestilen* 
tial breath infected the air with malignant va- 
pours, obscured the lustre of the sun, and involved 
the fair face of heaven in universal gloom. IMs- 
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mml howlings resounded through the forest, firom 
every baleful tree the night raven uttered his 
dreadful note^ and the prospect was filled with de- 
solation and horror. In the midst of this tremen* 
dous scene my execrable guide addressed me in 
the following manner : 

^ Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, 
** from the vain allurements of a deceitful w<Mrld^ 
and learn that pleasure was not designed the 
portion of human life. Man was born to mourn 
^ and to be .wretched ; this is the condition of all 
** below the stars, and whoever endeavours to op* 
** pose it, acts in contradiction to tlie will of Hea* 
** ven. Fly then from the fatal enchantments d 
** youth, and social delight, and here consecrate 
the solitary hours to lamentation and woe. Mi* 
sery is the duty of all sublunary beings, and 
every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who 
'^ is to be worshipped only by the mortification of 
^ every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting ex«* 
*' ercise of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
spurits, and seemed to annihilate every principle 
of joy within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted 
yew, where the winds blew cold and dismal round 
my head, and dreadful apprehensions chilled my 
heart. Here I resolved to lie till the hand of 
death, which 1 impatiently invoked, should put 
an end to the miseries of a life so deplorably 
wretched. In this sad situation I espied on one 
hand of me a deep muddy river, whose heavy 
waves rolled on in slow sullen murmurs. Here 
I determined to plunge, and was just upon the 
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brink, when I found myself suddenly drawn back, 
I turned about, and was surprised by the sight of 
the loveliest object I had ever beheld. The most 
engaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in 
all her form ; effulgent glories sparkled in her eyes, 
and their awful splendours were softened by the 
gentlest looks of compassion and peace. At her 
approach the frightful spectre who had before tor- 
mented me, vanished away, and with her all the 
honors she had caused. The gloomy clouds bright- 
ened into a cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered 
their verdure, and the whole region looked gay 
and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
transported at 'this unexpected change, and re- 
viving pleasure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beaute- 
ous deliverer thus uttered her divine instructions : 

^* My name is Religion. I am the offspring of 
'* Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevo- 
^* lence, Hope, and Joy. That monster from 
*' whose power I have freed you is called Super- 
^ stition ; she is the child of Discontent, and her 
*' followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus different 
<< as we are, she has often the insolence to assume 
** my name and character, and seduces unhappy 
** mortals to think us the same, till she, at length, 
^ drives them to the borders of Despair, that 
^ dreadful abyss into which you were just going 
*• to sink, 

*• Look round and survey the various beauties 
^ of the globe, which Heaven has destined for the 
seat of the human race, and connder whether a 
world thus exquisitely framed could be meant 
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" for the abode of misery and pain. For what end 
^ has the lavish hand of Providence diffused such 
'' innumerable objects of delight, but that all might 
^ rejoice in the privilege of existence, and be filled 
** with gratitude to the beneficent author of it ? 
** Thus to enjoy the blessings he has sent, is virtue 
'' and obedience ; and to reject them merely as 
** means of pleasure, is pitiable ignorance or ab- 
^ surd perverseness. Infinite goodness is the source 
^ of created existence ; the proper tendency of 
every rational b^ing, froor the highest order of 
raptured seraphs, to the meanest rank of men, 
is to rise incessantly from the lower degrees of 
^happiness to higher. They have each faculties 
^ assigned them for various orders of delights.^ 

" What,** cried I, •• is this the language of Re- 
^ligion? Does she lead her votaries through 
'< flowery paths, and bid them pa^s an unlaborious 
^ life ? 'Where are the payiful toils of virtue, the 
^ mortifications of penitents, the self-denying ex- 
^ ercises of saints and heroes ?" 

<* The true enjoyments of a reasonable being,** 
answered she mildly, ** do not consist in unbounded 
''indulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of 
^ passions, the langour of indolence, or the flutter 
^ of light amusements. Yielding to immoral *plea- 
^ sure corrupts the mind, living to animal and trifling 
'' ones debases it ; both in their degree disqualify 
«Mt for its genuine good, and consign it over to 
" wretchedness. Whoever would be really happy, 
" must make the diligent and regular exercise of 
his superior powers his chief attention, adoring 
the perfectimis of his Maker, expressing good- 
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^ will to his fellow-creatures, cultivating inward 
^ rectitude. To his lower faculties he must allow 
^ such gratifications as will, by refreshing him, in- 
^ vigorate his nobler pursuits. In the regions in- 
^ habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity 
^ for ever blooms, joy flows there with a perpetual 
'* and abundant stream, nor needs there any mound 
'* to check its course. Beings conscious of a frame 
^ of mind originally diseased, as all the human race 
^ has cause to be, must use the regimen of a stricter 
'^self-government. Whoever Has been guilty of 
voluntary excesses must patiently submit both to 
the painful workings of nature, and needful se« 
'* verities of medicine, in order to his cure. Still 
'* he is entitled to a moderate share of whatever 
^ alleviating aooommodaticms this 6ir mansion of 
^ bis roerdful Parent affords, consistent with his 
** recovery. And in proportion as this recovery 
"advances, the livelier joy will spring from his 
^ secret sense of an amended and improving heart. 
*' — So far from the horrors of despair is the con- 
** dition even of the guilty .-^Shudder, poor mortal, 
'' at the thought of the gulf into which thou wast 
** but now going to plunge. 

*' While the most faulty have ever encourage- 
** ment to amend, the more innocent soul will be 
" supported with still sweeter consdiations undef 
all its experioioe of human infirmitiet ; support- 
ed by the gladdening assurances that every sin- 
cere endeavour to outgrow them shall be assisted, 
'^ accepted, and rewarded. To such a one the low^ 
** liest self-abasement is but a deep-laid foundation 
'' for the most elevated herpes ; since they who fiaith- 
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^ fully examine and acknowledge what they are, 
** shall be enabled under my conduct to become 
^ what they desire. The Christian and the hero 
** are inseparable; and to aspirings of unassuming 
^ trusty and filial confidence, are set no bounds. 
^ To him who is animated with a view of obtain- 
^ ing approbation from the Sovereign of the uni. 
** verse, no difficulty is insurmountable. Secure 
^ in this pursuit of every needful aid, his conflict 
with the severest pains and trials, is little more 
than the vigorous exercises of a mind in health. 
His patient dependence on that Providence which 
^ looks through all eternity, his sileot resignation, 
^ his ready accommodation of his thoughts and be- 
^ haviour to its inscrutable ways, is at once the 
*' most excellent sort of self-denial, and a source 
^ of the most exalted transports. Society is the 
** true sphere of human virtue. In socid, active 
<* life difficulties, will perpetually be met with ; re- 
^ straints of many kinds will be necessary ; and 
*' studying to behave right in respect of these is 
** a discipline of the human heart, useful to others, 
'' and improving to itself. Suffering is no duty, 
'* but where it is necessary to avoid guilt, or to do 
« good ; nor pleasure a crime, but where it strength- 
** ens the influence of bad inclinations, or lessens 
** the generous activity of virtue. The happiness 
** allotted to a man in his present state, is indeed 
** faint and low, compared with his immortal pro- 
** spects, and noble capacities ; but yet whatever 
** portion of it the distributing hand of heaven 
** offers to each individual, is a needful support 
'' and refreshment for the present moment, so far 
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''as k tnay not hinder the attaining of his final 
" destination. 

" Return then with me from continual misery 
^' to moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. 
** Return from the contracted views of solitude to 
** the proper duties of a relative and dependent 
*' being. Religion is not confined to cells and 
<< closets, nor restrained to sullen retirement. These 
*' are the gloomy doctrines of Superstition, by 
" which she endeavours to break those chains of 
** benevolence and social affection^ that link the 
** welfare of every particular with fetiat of the whole; 
'' Remember that the' greatest honour you can pay 
'' to the Author of your being is by such a cheer* 
*' fill behaviour, as discovers a mind! satisfied with 
'' his dispensations.** 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going 
to express my acknowledgments for her discourse^ 
when a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, 
and a new-risen sun darting his beams through my 
windows, awaked me. 

I am^ Yours, &a 
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Cfl»9 yiffn v(«( iii^tt fiii ^i;^«««Iji» 
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This is the chief felicity of life. 

That ooDoord smile on the connubial bed ; 

But now 'tiB hatred all. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIB, 

Though, in the dissertations- which you have 
given us on marriage, very just cautions are 
laid down against the common causes of felidty, 
and the necessity of having, in that important 
choice, the first regard to virtue, is carefully in- 
culcated; yet I cannot think the subject so much 
exhausted, but that a little reflection would pre- 
sent to the mind many questions, in the discus* 
sion of which great numbers are interested, and 
many precepts which deserve to be more parti- 
cularly and forcibly impressed. 

You seem, like most of the writers that have 
gone before you, to have allowed as an uncon- 
tested principle, that *' Marriage is generally un- 
happy ;** but I know not whether a man who pro- 
fesses to think for himself, and concludes from 
his own observations, does not depart from his 
character when he follows the crowd thus impli- 
citly, and receives maxims without recalling them 
to a new examination, especially when they oom^ 

VOL. IV. u 
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prise so wide a circuit of life, and include such 
variety of circumstances. As I have an equal 
right with others to give my opinion oi the ob- 
jects about me, and a better title to determine 
concerning that state which I have tried, than 
many who talk of it without experience, I am un* 
willing to be restrained by mere authority from 
advancing what, I believe, an accurate view of the 
world will confirm, that marriage is not commonly 
unhappy, otherwise than as li& is unhappy ; and 
that most of those who complain of connubial mi- 
series, have as much satis&ction^as their nature 
would have admitted, or their conduct procured^ 
in any other condition. • 

It is, indeed, common to. hear both sexes repine 
at their change, relate the happiness of ihdr earlier 
years, blame the fblly and rashness d their own 
choice, and warn those whom they see connng into 
the world against the same predpitanoe and infa* 
tuation. But it is to be remembered, that the day* 
which they so much wish to call badk:» are the days 
tiot only of celibacy but of youth, the days c^ do« 
velty and improvement, of ardour and of hope,, of 
health and vigour of body, of gaiety and lightness 
of heart It is not easy to surround life with any 
circumstances in which youth will not be delight* 
ial ; and I am afraid that whether married or ud« 
Hiarried, we shall find the vesture of terrestrial ex- 
istence more heavy and cumbrous, the longer it is 
worn. 

That they censure themselves for the indiscre* 
tion of their choice, is not a sufficient proof that 
they have chosen iU» since we see the same disoon- 
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tent at every other part oi life whidi we cannot 
diange. Conv^se with Almost any man> grown 
old in a professioni and you will find him regrettii^y 
that he did not enter into some different course, to 
which he too late finds his genius better adapted 
or in which he discovers that wealth and honour 
are more easily attained. ** The merchantt"* says 
Horace, *' envies the soldier, and the soldier ra- 
*' counts the felicity of the merchrat ; the lawyer^ 
^' when his clients harass him, calls out for the quiet 
'* of the countryman ; and the countryman, when 
^ business calls him to town, proclaims that there 
^ is no happiness but amidst c^ulence and crowds." 
Every man recounts the inconveniences of tiU own 
station, and thinks those of any other less^ because 
he has not felt them* Thus the married praise the 
ease and fireedom of a single state, and the single 
fly to marriage from the weariness of solitude 
From all our observations we may collect with cer* 
taioty, that misery is the lot of man, but cannot 
discover in what particular condition it will find 
most alleviations ; or whether all external appen«> 
dages are not, as we use them, the causes either 
of good or ilL 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for 
ease firom change of posture ; he changes it, and 
finds himself equally tormented ; and of the same 
kind are the expedients by which we endeavour to 
obviate or elude those uneasinesses, to which mor- 
tality will always be subject. It is not likely that 
the married state is eminently miserable^ since we 
see such numbers, whom the death of their partners 
has set firee firnn itp entering it tig/m. 
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Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly com- 
plaining of each other ; and there would be reason 
for imagining that almost every house was infested 
with perverseness or oppression beyond human suf- 
ferance, did we not know upon how small occasions 
some minds burst out into lamentations and re- 
{Mtmches, and how naturally every animal revenges 
his pain upon those who happen to be near, with- 
out any nice examination of its cause. We are 
always willing to fancy ourselves within a little of 
happiness, and when, with repeated efforts, we 
cannot reach it, persuade ourselves that it is in- 
tercepted by an ill-paired mate, since, if we could 
find any other obstacle, it would be our own fiiult 
that it was not removed. 

Anatomists have often remarked, that though 
our diseases are sufficiently numerous and severe, 
yet when we inquire into the structure of the body, 
the tenderness of some parts, the minuteness of 
others, and the immense multiplicity of animal 
functions that must concur to the healthful and 
vigorous exercise of all our powers, there appears 
reason to wonder rather that we are preserved so 
long, than that we perish so soon, and that our 
frame subsists for a single day, or hour, without 
disorder, rather than that it should be broken or 
obstructed by vi(Jence of accidents, or length of 
time. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon ob- 
servation of the manner in which marriage is fre- 
quently contracted. When I see the avaricious 
and crafty, taking companions to their tables and 
their beds without any inquiry^ but after farms and 
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money ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting them- 
selves for life to those whom they have only seen 
by the light of tapers at a ball ; when parents make 
articles for their children, without inquiring after 
their consent ; when some marry for heirs to dis- 
appoint their brothers, and others throw themselves 
into the arms of those whom they do not love, be* 
cause they have found themselves rejected where 
they were most solicitous to please; when some 
marry because their servants cheat them, some he- 
cause they squander their own money, some be- 
cause their houses are pestered with company, 
some because they will live like other people, and 
some only because they are sick of themselves,, I 
am not so much inclined to wonder that marriage 
is sometimes unhappy, as that it appears so little 
loaded with calamity ; and cannot but conclude that 
sodety has something in itself eminently agreeaUe 
to human nature, when I find its pleasures so greftt, 
that even the ill choice of a companion can hardly 
overbalance them. 

By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the 
men and women never saw each other till they 
were joined beyond the power of parting. It may 
be suspected that by this method many unsuitable 
matdies were produced, and many tempers asso* 
dated that were not qualified to give pleasure to 
each other. Yet, perhaps, among a people so lit- 
tle delicate, where the paucity of gratifications, 
and the uniformity of life, gave no opportunity 
for imagination to interpose its objections, there 
was not inuch danger of capricious dislike; and 
while they felt neither cold nor hunger they might 
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live quietly together^ without any thought of the 
defects of one another. 

Amongst us, whom knowledge has made niee» 
and a£9uence wantoni there are, indeed, more cau- 
tions reqniirate to seeure tranquillity ; and yet if we 
observe the manner in which those converse, who 
have singled out each other for marriage, we shall, 
perhaps, not think that the Rusrians lost muck by 
their restraint For the whole endeavour cX both 
parties, during the time of courtstrip, is to hinder 
themselves from being known, and to disguise 
their natural temper, and real desires, in hypocri- 
tical imitation, studied comfdiance, and continual 
affectation. From the time that their lore is avowed, 
aeither aees the other but in a mask, and the cheM 
\b managed often on both sides with so much art, 
and discovered afterwards with so much abrupt* 
ness^ that each has reason to suspect that some 
transformaticm has happened on the wedding^nigbt, 
and that, by a strange imposture, one has been 
courted, and another married. 

I desire yon, therefore, Mr Rambler, to question 
all who shall hereafter come to you with matri-* 
monial complaints, concerning their behaviour in 
the time of courtship, and inform them that they 
ate neither to wonder nor repine, when a contract 
bqgun with fraud has ended in disappointment 

I am»&c. 
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■ ' de mu, et proavoi, et qmas fumfsdmui ipii, 
Fix ea nostra toco , ' ■ oriD» 

Nought from ray birdi or anoettors I d«im ; 
All ig my own> my honour and my ahune. 

To ihe RAMBLER. 

SiNC£ I find that you have paid so much regard 
to my complaints as to publish them, I am in^^ 
dined by vanity, or gratitude, to continue our cor- 
respondence ; and, indeed, without either of these 
motives, am glad of an opportunity to write, for I 
am not accustomed to keep in any thing that swells 
my heart, and have here none with whom I can 
fireely converse. While I am thus employed, some 
tedious hours will slip away, and when I return to 
watch the dock, I shall find that I have disbuiw 
dened, myself of part of the day. 

You perceive that I do not pretend to write with 
much consideration of any thing but my own con* 
venience; and, not to conceal from you my real 
sentiments, the little time which I have spent^ 
against my will, in solitary meditation, has not 
much contributed to my veneration for authors* 
I have now suffident reason to suspect, that, with 
all your splendid {professions of wisdom, and seem.^ 
ing regard for truth, you have very little sincerity; 
that you dther write what you do not think, and 
willingly impose upon mankind, or that you take 
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no care to think right, but while you set up your-^ 
selves as guides, mislead your followers by credu- 
lity or negligence ; that you produce to the pub- 
lic whatever notions you can speciously maintain, 
or elegantly express, without inquiring whether 
they are just, and transcribe hereditary falsehoods 
from old authors perhaps as ignorant and careless 
as yourselves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I express myself 
with so much acrimony on a question in which 
women are supposed to have very little interest ; 
and you are likely enough, for I have seen many 
instances of the saudness of scholars, to tdl me^ 
that I am more properly employed in playing with 
my kittens, than in giving myself airs of criticismy 
and censuring the learned. But you are mistaken, 
if you imagine that I am to be intimidated by your 
contempt, or silenced by your reproofs. As I read, 
I have a right to judge ; as I am injured, I have a 
right to complain; and these pivileges, which I 
have purchased at so dear a rate, I shall not easily 
be persuaded to resign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my budnesSt 
but as there are hours of leisure in the most active 
life, I have passed the superfluities of time, which 
the diversions of the town left upon my hands, in 
turning over a large collection of tragedies and ro- 
mances, where, amongst other sentiments common 
to all authors of this class, I have found almost 
every page tilled with the charms and happiness 
of a country life ; that life to which every states- 
man in the highest elevation of bis prosperity is 
contriving to retire ; that life to which every tragic 
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heroine in some scene or other wishes to have been 
bom, and which is represented as a certain refuge 
from folly, from anxiety, from passion, and from 
guilt. 

It was impossible to read so many passionate ex- 
clamations, and soothing descriptions, without feel- 
ing some desire to enjoy the state in which all this 
felicity was to be enjoyed ; and therefore I received 
with raptures the invitation of my good aunt, and 
expected that by some unknown influence I should 
find all hopes and fears, jealousies and competitions, 
vanish from my heart upon my first arrival at the 
seats of innocence and tranquillity ; that I should 
sleep in halcyon bowers, and wander in elysian 
gardens, where I should meet with nothing but 
the softness of benevolence, the candour of sim- 
plicity, and the cheerfulness of content ; where I 
should see reason exerting her sovereignty over 
lifi^ without any interruption firom envy, avarice, 
or ambition, and every day passing in such a man- 
ner as the severest wisdom should approve. 

This, Mr Rambler, I tell you I expected, and 
^this I had by an hundred authors been taught to 
expect By this expectation I was led hither, and 
here I live in perpetual uneasiness, without any 
other comfort than that of hoping to return to Lon- 
don. 

Having, since I wrote my former letter, been 
driven, by the mere necessity of escaping from 
absolute inactivity, to make myself more acquaint- 
ed with the affairs and inhabitants of this place, I 
am now no longer an absolute stranger to rural 
oonversaticHi and employments, but am far from 
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disoovering in them more innoo^ice or wisdonit 
than in the sentimoito or conduct of thoee with 
whom I have passed more cheerful and more fa- 
shionable hours. 

It is common to reproach the tea^taUe^ and the 
Turk, with giving opportunities and encouragement 
to scandal. I cannot wholly dear them from the 
charge ; but must, however, observe in favour of 
the modish prattlers, that if not by principle^ we 
are at least by accident less guilty of defamation 
than the country ladies. For having greater num* 
bers to observe and censure, we are commonly con- 
tent to charge them only with their own faults or 
follies, and seldom give way to malevolence, but 
such as arises from some injury or affhxit, real or 
imaginary, oflfered to ourselves. But in these 
distant provinces, where the same families inhabit 
the same houses from age to age, they transmit and 
recount the fiiults of a whole succession. I liave 
been informed how every estate in the neighbour* 
hood was originally got, and find, if I may oredit 
the accounts given me, that there is not a single 
acre in the hands of the right owner. I have been 
told of intrigues between beaus and toasts that have 
been now three centuries in their quiet graves, and 
am often entertained with traditional scandal on 
persons of whose names there would have been no 
remembrance, had they not committed somewhat 
that might disgrace their descendants. 

In one of my visits, I happened to commend the 
air and dignity of a 3roung lady, who had just lefk 
the company ; upon which too grave matrons looked 
with great slyness at eadi other, and the elder asked 
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me whether I had ever seen the picture of Henry 
the Eighth. You may imagine that I did not im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of the question ; 
ti^t after having waited a while for information, I 
was told that the lady's grandmother had a great* 
great-grandmother that was an attendant on Anna 
BuUen, and supposed to have been too much a fa* 
Tourite of the king. 

If once there happens a quarrel between the prin-' 
dpal peraons of two families, the malignity is con- 
tinued without end, and it is common for old maids 
to fall out about some election, in which their grand- 
fathers were competitors ; the heartburnings of the 
civil war are not yet extinguished ; there are two 
families in the neighbourhood who have destroyed 
each other's game from the time of Philip and Mary; 
and when an account came of an inundation, which 
had injured the plantations of a worthy gentleman, 
one of the hearers remarked, with exultation, that 
he might now have some notion of the ravages com- 
mitted by his ancestors in their retreat from Bos- 
worth. 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with an in- 
heritance, and it b necessary to be well versed in 
history, that the various factions of this county may 
be understood. You cannot expect to be on good 
terms with families who are resolved to love no- 
thing in common ; and, in selecting your intimates, 
you are perhaps to consider which party you most 
&vour in the barons' wars. I have often lost the 
good opinion of my aunt's visitants by confounding 
the interests of York and Lancaster, and was once 
censured for sitting silent when William Rufus was 
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called a tyrant I have, however, now thrown aside 
all pretences to drcumspection, for I find it impos- 
sible in less than seven years to learn all the requi- 
site cautions. At London, if you know your com- 
pany, and their parents, you are safe ; but you are 
here suspected of alluding to the slips of great- 
grandmothers, and of reviving contests which were 
decided in armour by the redoubted knights of an- 
cient times. I hope therefore that you will not 
condemn my impatience, if I am weary of attending 
where nothing can be learned, and of quarrelling 
where there is nothing to contest, and that you 
will contribute to divert me while I stay here by 
some facetipus performance. 



I am, sir, 



EUPHELIA. 
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%umquam his soiaHis acquieseamy debilUor etfrangor eadem ilia huma^ 
nitaie qwB me, ut hoc ipium permiiteremt induxit. Non ideo iamen 
veUm durior JUri : nee ignore alioi ht^utmodi casus nihU ampLius vo- 
care quam damnum ; eoque sUn magnos homines et sapientes videri. 
Qfd an magni sapientesque sini, nescio : homines non sunt. Hominis 
est emm qffiei dolore, senHre ; resistere iamen, et solatia admittere ; 
non soiatiis non egere , pun. 

Theae prooeedingB have affi>rded me some com^vt in my distress ; not- 
withstanding whidi^ I am still dispirited and unhinged hy the same 
motiTes of humanity that induced me to grant such indulgences. 
tlowcTer^ I hy no means wish to become less susceptible of tender* 
ness. I know these kind of misfortunes would be estimated by other 
persons only as common losses^ and from such sensations they would 
oonceiTe themselTes great and wise men. I shall not determine 
either their greatness or their wisdom ; but I am certain they have no 
humanity. It is the part of a man to be affected with grief; to fed 
sorrow^ at the same time that he is to resist it, and to admit of com- 

finrt.— EARL OF ORRERY. 

Of the passions with which the mind of man is 
agitated, it may be observed, that they natu- 
rally hasten towards their own extinction, by in- 
citing and quickening the attainment of their ob- 
jects. Thus fear urges our flight, and desire ani- 
mates our progress ; and if there are some which 
perhaps may be indulged till they outgrow the 
good appropriated to their satisfaction, as it is fre- 
quently observed of avarice and ambition, yet their 
immediate tendency is to some means of happiness 
really existing, and generally within the prospect 
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The miser always imagines that there is a certain 
sum that will fill his heart to the brim ; and every 
ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, has an acquisi- 
tion in his thoughts that is to terminate his labours, 
after which he shall pass the rest of his life in ease 
or gaiety, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deserves the particular attention of those 
who have assumed the arduous province of preserv- 
ing the balance of the mental constitution. The 
other passions are diseases indeed, but they neces- 
sarily direct us to their proper cure. A man at 
once feels the pain and knows the medicine, to 
which he is carried with greater haste as the evil 
which requires it is more excrudating* and cures 
himself by unnerring instinct, as the wounded stags 
of Crete are related by Mian to have recourse to 
vulnerary herbs. But for sorrow there is no remedy 
provided by nature ; it is often occasioned by ac- 
cidents irreparable, and dwells upon objects that 
have lost or changed their existence; it requires 
what it cannot hope, that the laws of the universe 
should be repealed ; that the dead should return^ 
er the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or er» 
ror which may animate us to a future care or acti« 
vity, or that repentance of crimes for which, how- 
ever irrevocable, our Creator has promised toac* 
cept it as an atonement ; the pain which arises irom 
these causes has very salutary effects^ and is every 
hour extenuating itself by the reparation of those 
miscarriages that produce it Sorrow is properly 
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tibat state of the mind in which our desires are fixed 
Apon the past» without looking forward to the fu« 
tare, an incessant wish that something were other* 
wise than it has been, a tormenting and harassing 
want of some enjoyment or possession which we 
have lost, and which no endeavours can possibly 
legdn. Into such anguish many have sunk upon 
some sudden diminution of their fortune, an un«* 
expected blast of their reputation, or the loss of 
children or of friends. They have suffered all sen- 
ribility of pleasure to be destroyed by a single blow, 
have given up for ever the hopes of substituting 
any other object in the room of that which they la- 
ment, resigned their lives to gloom and desponden- 
ey, and worn themselves out in unavailing misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
quence of tenderness and endearment, that, how^ 
ever painful and however useless^ it is justly re- 
proachful not to feel it on some occasions ; and so 
widely and constantly has it always prevailed, that 
the laws of some nations, and the customs of others, 
have limited a time for the external appearances of 
grief caused by the dissolution of close alliances, and 
tiie breach of domestic union. 

It seems determined by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point laudable, 
as the offspring of love, or at least pardonable, as 
the effect of weakness ; but that it ought not to be 
suflfered to increase by indulgence, but must give 
way, after a stated time, to social duties, and the 
common avocations of life. It is at first unavoid- 
able, and therefore must be allowed, whether wiUi 
or without our choice ; it may afterwards be ad« 
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mitted as a decent and affectionate testimony of 
kindness and esteem ; something will be cf^torted ^ 
by nature, and something may be given to the world* 
But all beyond the bursts of passion, or the forms 
of solemnity, is not only useless, but culpable; for 
we have no right to sacrifice, to the vain longings of 
affection, that time which Providence allows us for 
the task of our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus law- 
fully entering, gains such a firm possession of the 
mind, that it is not afterwards to be ejected ; the 
moumfurideas, first violently impressed and after- 
wards willingly received, so much engross the at- 
tention, as to predominate in every thought, to 
darken gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An habi- 
tual sadness seizes upon the soul, and the faculties 
are chained to a single object, which can never be 
contemplated but with hopeless uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity; and therefore 
many who have laid down rules of intellectual 
health, think preservatives easier than remedies, 
and teach us not to trust ourselves with favourite 
enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of fondness, 
but to keep our minds always suspended in such 
indifference, that we may change the objects about 
us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might, per- 
haps contribute to tranquillity, but surely it would 
never produce happiness. He that r^rds none so 
much as to be afraid of losing them, must live for 
ever without the gentle pleasures of sympathy and 
confidence ; he must feel no melting fondness^ no 
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wamith of benevdence, nor any of those honest joys 
which nature annexes to the power of pleasing. And 
as no man can justly claim more tenderness than he 
pays, he must forfeit his share in that officious and 
watchful kindness which love only can dictate, and 
those lenient endearments by which love only can 
soften life. He may justly be overlooked and ne- 
glected by such as have more warmth in their heart ; 
for who would be the friend of him, whom, with 
whatever assiduity he may be courted, and with 
whatever services obliged, his principles will not 
suffer to make equal returns, and who, when you 
have exhausted all the instances of good-will, can 
only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neutnt- 
lity and indifference, is unreasonable and vain. If 
by excluding joy we could shut out grief, the scheme 
would deserve very serious attention ; but since, 
however we may debar ourselves from happiness, 
misery will find its way at many inlets, and the as- 
saults of pain will force our regard, though we may 
withhold it from the invitations of pleasure, we may 
surely endeavour to raise life above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain 
happiness for fear of losing it, yet it must be con- 
fessed, that in proportion to the pleasure of pos- 
session, will be for some time our sorrow for the 
loss ; it is therefore the province of the moralist to 
inquire whether such pains may not quickly give 
way to mitigation. Some have thought that the 
most certain way to clear the heart from its embar- 

TOL. IV. X 
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rassment is to drag it by force into scenes of mer- 
riment Others imagine, that such a transiticm is 
too violent, and recommend rather to sooth it into 
tranquillity, by making it acquainted with miseries 
more dreadful and a£B[ictive, and diverting to the 
calamities of others the regards which we are in- 
clined to fix too closely upon our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those re- 
medies will be sufficiently powerful. The efficacy 
of mirth it is not always easy to try, and the indul- 
gence of melancholy may be suspected to be one 
of those medicines, which will destroy, if it hap- 
pens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow is 
employment. It is commonly observed, that among 
soldiers and seamen, though there is much kind- 
ness, there is little grief ; they see their friend £Edl 
without any of that lamentation which is indulged 
in seciirity and idleness, because they have no lei- 
sure to spare from the care (^ themselves; and 
whoever shall keep his thoughts equally busy, will 
find himself equally unaffected with irretrievable 
losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, 
and its effects might doubtless be accelerated by 
quickening the succession, and enlarging the va- 
riety of objects. 



•Si tempore Umgo 



Leniri poierit luctuj, tu speme morarij 
Qui sapiei sibi iempus enY.^— -orotius. 

Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief; 

To wifldom fly, she qoiekly brings relifi£*"— *F« Liwuk 
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Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every 
new idea contributes in its passage to scour away. 
It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, and is reme- 
died by exercise and motion. 
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JVbn est vivere, sed vaUre, viVa.— mart. 

For life is not to live^ but to be well. blphinston. 

Amoko the innumerable follies, by which we lay 
up in our youth repentance and remorse for the 
succeeding part of our lives, there is scarce any 
against which warnings are of less efficacy, than 
the neglect of health. When the springs of mo«> 
tion are yet elastic, when the heart bounds with 
vigour, and the eye sparkles with spirit, it is with 
difficulty that we are taught to conceive the im* 
becility that every hour is bringing upon us, or 
to imagine that the nerves which are now braced 
with so much strength, and the limbs which play 
with so much activity, will lose all their power 
under the gripe of time, relax with numbness, and 
totter with debility. 

To the arguments which have been used against 
compliunts under the miseries of life, the philoso^ 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity 
of those to whom we recount our suffisrings. But 
if the purpose of lamentation be to evAte pity, it 
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is surely superfluous for age and weakness to tell 
their plaintive stories; for pity presupposes sym- 
pathy, and a little attention will shew them, that 
those who do not feel pain,' seldom think that it is 
felt; and a short recollection will inform almost 
every man, that he is only repaid the insult which 
he has given, since he may remember how often 
he has mocked infirmity, laughed at its cautions, 
and censured its impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by sufFerirlg it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as th^ miser has brought fru- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of 
money not to share, but to engross his mind : 
they both err alike, by confounding the means 
with the end ; they grasp at health only to be well, 
and at money only to be rich ; and forget that every 
terrestrial advantage is chiefly valuable, as it fur- 
nishes abilities for the exercise of virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary to all the duties, 
as well as pleasures of life, that the crime of squan- 
dering it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a 
short gratification brings weakness and diseases 
upon himself, and for the pleasure of a few years 
passed in the tumults of diversion, and clamours 
of merriment, condemns the maturer and more ex- 
perienced part of his life to the chamber and the 
couch, may be justly reproached, not only as a 
spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a robber 
of the public; as a wretch that has voluntarily 
disqualified himself for the business of his station, 
and refused that part which Providence assigns 
him in the general task of human nature. 
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There are perhaps very few conditions more to 
be pitied than that of an active and elevated mind, 
labouring under the weight of a distempered body. 
The time of such a man is always spent in forming 
schemes, which a change of wind hmders him from 
executing, his powers fume away in projects and 
in hope, and the day of action never arrives. He 
lies down delighted with the thoughts of to-mor- 
row, pleases his ambition with the fame he shall 
acquire, or his benevolence with the good he shall 
confer. But in the night the skies are overcast, thig 
temper of the air is changed, he wakes in langour, 
impatience, and distraction, and has no longer any 
wish but for ease, nor any attention but to misery. 
It may be said that disease generally begins that 
equality which death completes; the distinctions 
which set one man so much above another are very 
little perceived in the gloom of a sick chamber, 
where it will be vain to expect entertainment from 
the gay, or instruction from the wise ; where all 
human glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, the 
reasoner perplexed, and the hero subdued ; where 
the highest and brightest of mortal beings finds 
nothing left him but the consciousness of inno- 
cence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets 
a short hymn to Health, in which her power of 
exalting the happiness of life, of heightening the 
gifts of fortune, and adding enjoyment to posses- 
sion, is inculcated with so much force and beauty, 
that no one, who has ever languished under the 
discomforts and infirmities of a lingering disease, 
can read it without feeling the images dance in 
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his heart, and adding from his own experience 
new vigour to the wish, and from his own imagi* 
nation new colours to the picture. The particu- 
lar occasion of this little composition b not known, 
but it is probable that the author had been sick, 
and in the first raptures of returning vigour ad« 
dressed Health in the following manner : 

St) a fut zr^o^f0ff (v9otz(^ iffis. 
El yti^ m it irAvTV ;^«^K «f rutwf, 
TSf tv^euffvif r* ifS-^ti^ti? 

TiAnXt vtcvrect ^uct xd^fru j^a^htu tap* 



ffealth, most venerable of the powers of heaven I with thee matf the 
remaining part of my life be passed, nor do thou refuse to bless me with 
thy residence. For whatever there is of beauty or of pleasure in wealth, 
in descendants, or in sovereign command, the highest summit of human 
enjoyment, or in those objects of desire which we endeavour to chase into 
the toils of love ; whatever delight, dr whatever solace is granted by the 
celestials, to soften our fatigues, in thy presence, thou parent of happiness, 
all those joys spread out and flourish ; in thy presence blooms the spring 
of pleasure, and vnthout thee no man is happy. 



Such is the power of health, that without its co- 
operation every other comfort is torpid and life- 
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less, as the powers of vegetation without the sun. 
And yet this bliss is commonly thrown away in 
thoughtless negligence, or in foolish experiments 
on our own strength ; we let it perish without re- 
membering its valuCi. or waste it to show how much 
we have to spare ; it is sometimes given up to the 
management of levity and chance, and sometimes 
sold for the applause of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal im- 
propriety, by the votaries of business and the fol- 
lowers of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabric of 
their bodies by incessant revels, and others by in- 
temperate studies; some batter it by excess, and 
others sap it by inactivity. To the noisy route of 
bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little purpose 
that advice is offered, though it requires no great 
abilities to prove, that he loses pleasure who loses 
health ; their clamours are too loud for the whispers 
of caution^ and they run the course of life with too 
much precipitance to stop at the call of wisdom. 
Nor perhaps will they that are busied in adding 
thousands to thousands, pay much regard to him 
that shall direct them to hasten more slowly to 
their wishes. Yet since lovers of money are gene- 
rally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they might 
surely consider, that the greater good ought not 
to be sacrificed to the less. Health is certainly 
more valuable than money, because it is by health 
that money is procured; but thousands and mil- 
lions are of small avail to alleviate the protracted 
tortures of the gout, to repair the broken organs 
of sense, or resuscitate the powers of digestion. 
Poverty is, indeed, an evil from which we naturally 
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fly ; but let us not run from one enemy to another, 
nor take shelter in the arms of sickness. 

' P rojecere animam ! quant veUent ofthere in aUo 
Nunc et pauperiem, et duros tolerare laboret ! 

For healthful indigence in vain they pray^ 

In quest of wealth who throw their lives away. 

Those who lose their health in an irregular and 
impetuous pursuit of literary accomplishments are 
yet less to be excused; for they ought to know 
that the body is not forced beyond its strength, 
but with the loss of more vigour than is propor- 
tionate to the effect produced. Whoever takes up 
life beforehand, by depriving himself of rest and 
refreshment, must not only pay back the hours, 
but pay them back with usury ; and for the gain 
of a few months but half enjoyed, must give up 
years to the listlessness of langour, and the im- 
placability of pain. They whose endeavour is 
mental excellence, will learn, perhaps too lat^ 
how much it is endangered by diseases of the 
body, and find that knowledge may easily be lost 
in the starts of melancholy, the flights of impar- 
tience, and the peevishness of decrepitude^ 
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JN'on omnis moriar, muUaque pars met 
VHabit Lilntinam, usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens. ' hok. 

Whole Horace shall not die ; his songs shall save 

The greatest portion from the greedy grave.— c»e ecu. 

The first motives of human actions are those 
appetites which Providence has given to man 
in common with the rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our births thirst and 
hunger incline us to the breast, which we draw 
by instinct, like other young creatures, and when 
we are satisfied, we express our uneasiness by im- 
portunate and incessant cries, till we have obtained 
a place or posture proper for repose. 

The next call that rouses us fi*om a state of in- 
activity, is that of our passions ; we quickly begin 
to be sensible of hope and fear, love and hatred, 
desire and aversion ; these arising fix)m the power 
of comparison and reflection, extend their range 
wider, as our reason strengthens, and our know- 
ledge enlarges. At first we have no thought of 
pain, but when we actually feel it ; we afterwards 
begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches us 
very nearly ; but by degrees we discover it at a 
greater distance, and find it lurking in remote con- 
sequences. Our terrw in time improves into 
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caution, and we learn to look round with vigilance 
and solicitude, to stop all the avenues at which 
misery can enter, and to perform or endure many 
things in themselves toilsome and unpleasing, be- 
cause we know by reason, or by experience, that 
our labour will be overbalanced by the reward, that 
it will either procure some positive good, or avert 
some evil greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of 
its powers, the animal appetites, and the passions 
immediately arising from them, are not sufficient 
to find it employment ; the wants of nature are 
Boon supplied, the fear of their return is easily pre- 
cluded, and something more is necessary to relieve 
the long intervals of inactivity, and to g^ve those 
fiusulties, which cannot lie wholly quiescent, some 
particular direction. For this reason, new desires 
and artificial passions are by degrees produced ; 
and, from having wishes only in consequence of 
our wants, we begin to feel wants in conse« 
quence of our wishes; we persuade ourselves to 
.set a value upon things which are of no use, but 
because we have agreed to value them ; things 
which can neither satisfy hunger, nor mitigate 
pain, nor secure us from any real calamity, and 
which, therefore, we find of no esteem among 
those nations whose artless and barbarous man- 
ners keep them always anxious for the necessaries 
of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally of all those desires which arise from 
the comparison of our condition with that of others. 
He that thinks himself poor because his neighbour 
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is richer ; he that, like Cassar, would rather be the 
first man of a village, than the second in the ca- 
pital of the world, has apparently kindled in him« 
self desires which he never received from nature, 
and acts upon principles established only by the 
authority of custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avarice 
and envy, are universally condemned; some, as 
friendship and curiosity, generally praised; but 
there are others about which the suffiages of the 
wise are divided, and of which it is doubted, whe- 
ther they tend most to promote the happiness, or 
increase the miseries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the 
love of fame, a desire of filling the minds of others 
with admiration, and of being celebrated by gene« 
rations to come with praises which we shall not 
hear. This ardour has been considered by some, 
as nothing better than splendid madness, as a flame 
kindled by pride, and fanned by folly ; for what, 
say they, can be more remote from wisdom, than 
to direct all our actions by the hope of that which 
is not to exist till we ourselves are in the grave ? 
To pant after that which can never be possessed, 
and of which the value thus wildly put upon it^ 
arises from this particular condition, that, during 
life, it is not to be obtained ? To gain the favour, 
and hear the applauses of our contemporaries, is 
indeed equally desirable with any other preroga* 
tive of superiority, because fame may be of use to 
smooth the paths of life, to terrify opposition, and 
fortify, tranquillity ; but to what end shall we be 
the darlings of mankind, when we can no longer 
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receive any benefits from their favour ? It is more 
reasonable to wish for reputation^ while it may yet 
be enjoyed^ as Anacreon calls upon his companiooa 
to give him for present use the wine and garlanda 
which they purpose to bestow upon his tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its 
vindication, that it is a passion natural and univer- 
sal ; a flame lighted by Heaven, and always burn- 
ing with greatest vigour in the most enlarged and 
elevated minds. That the desire of being praised 
by posterity implies a resolution to deserve their 
praiseSi and that the folly charged upon it, is only 
a noble and disinterested generosity, which is not 
felt, and therefore not understood, by those who 
have been always accustomed to refer every thing 
to themselves, and whose selfishness has contracted 
their understandings. That the soul of man, formed 
for eternal life, naturally springs forward beyond 
the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices to 
consider herself as co-operating with future ages^ 
and as co-extended with endless duration. That 
the reproach urged with so much petulance, the 
reproach of labouring for what cannot be enjoyed, 
is founded on an opinion which may with great 
probability be doubted ; for since we suppose the 
powers of ^ the soul to be enlarged by its separa- 
tion, why should we conclude that its knowledge 
of sublunary transactions is contracted or extin- 
guished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame is 
to be regulated rather than extinguished ; and that 
men should be taught not to be wholly careless 
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about their memory, but to endeayour that they 
may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, since 
no other reputation will be able to transmit any 
pleasure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as 
the immortality of a name, is not less likely to be 
the reward of bad actions than of good ; he there- 
fore has no certain principle for the regulation of 
his conduct, whose single aim is not to be forgot- 
ten. And history will inform us, that this blind 
and undistinguishing appetite of renown has al- 
ways been uncertain in its effects, and directed by 
accident or opportunity, indifferently to the benefit 
or devastation of the world. When Themistocles 
complained that the trophies of Miltiades hindered 
him from sleep, he was animated by them to per- 
form the same services in the same cause. But 
Cs^ar, when he wept at the sight of Alexander's 
picture, having no honest opportunities of action, 
let his ambition break out to the ruin of his 
country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and predo- 
minant, it is dangerous and irregular ; but it may 
be usefully employed as an inferior and secondary 
motive, and will serve sometimes to revive our ac- 
tivity, when we begin to languish and lose sight 
of that more certain, more valuable, and more du- 
rable reward, which ought always to be our first 
hope and our last. But it must be strongly im- 
pressed upon our minds that virtue is not to be 
pursued as one of the means to fame, but fame to 
be accepted as the only recompence which mortals 
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can bestow on virtue ; to be accepted with com* 
placence, but not sought with eagerness. Simply 
to be remembered is no advantage ; it is a privi- 
lege which satire as well as panegyric can confer, 
and is not more enjoyed by Titus or Constantine, 
than by Timocreon of Rhodes, of whom we only 
know firom his epitaph, ** that he had eaten many a 
meal, drank many a flaggon, and uttered many a 
reproach." 

II«A^« ^tcyifVf tut} a-«AX« V4«y, xmi voXAm xiuc fiV^r 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn f]X)m 
the consciousness that we shall share the attention 
of future times, must arise from the hope, that 
with our name, our virtues will be propagated; 
and that those whom we cannot benefit in our 
lives, may receive instruction from our examples, 
and incitement from our renown. 
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Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 

Sijuvenis vetulo non assurrexerai, tUque 

Barbaio cuicunque puer, licet ipse videret 

Plura domifrcLgaf et majores glandis acervos» ' j pt. 

And had not men the hoary head rever'd^ 
And bojTB paid rev'rence when a man appear'd^ 
Both must have died^ though richer skins they wore^ 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store.— c re ech. 

I HAVE always thought it the business of those 
who turn their speculations upon the living 
world, to commend the virtues, as well as to ex* 
pose the faults of their contemporaries, and to 
confute a false as well as to support a just accusa- 
tion; not only because it is peculiarly the busi* 
ness of a monitor to keep his own reputation un- 
tainted, lest those who can once charge him with 
partiality, should indulge themselves afterwards in 
disbelieving him at pleasure ; but because he may 
find real crimes sufficient to give full employment 
to caution or repentance, without distracting the 
mind by needless scruples and vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and stated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
upon another, which are regularly transmitted 
through continued successions, and which he that 
has once suffered them is certain to use with the 
same undistinguishing vehemence, when he has 
changed his station, and gained the prescriptive 
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right of inflicting on others what he had formerly 
endured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of which no 
man sees the justice, till it becomes his interest to 
see it, very little regard is to be shewn ; since it 
does not appear that they are produced by ratio- 
cination or inquiry, but received implicitly, or 
caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion, and 
supported rather by willingness to credit, than 
ability to prove, them. 

It has been always the practice of those who 
are desirous to believe themselves made venerable 
by length of time, to censure the new comers into 
life, for want of respect to grey hairs and sage ex- 
periei^ce, for heady confidence in their own un- 
derstandings, for hasty conclusions upon partial 
views, for disregard of counsels, which their fa- 
thers and grandsires are ready to afibrd them, and 
a rebellious impatience of that subordination to 
which youth is condemed by nature, as necessary 
to its security from evils into which it would be 
otherwise precipitated, by the rashness of passion, 
and the blindness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and insolence 
of the rising generation. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times, and celebrates the 
discipline and sobriety of the age in which his 
youth was passed ; a happy age, which is now no 
more to be expected, since confusion has broken 
in upon the world and thrown down all the boun- 
daries of civility and reverence. 

It is not suffidently considered bow much he 
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assumes who dares to claim the privilege of com- 
piaining; for as every man has, in bis own opi«- 
nion, a full share of the miseries of life» he is in- 
clined to consider all clamorous uneasiness, as a 
proof of impatience rather than of affliction, and 
to ask. What merit has this man to shew, by which 
he has acquired a right to repine at the distribu- 
tions of nature? Or, why does he imagine that 
exemptions should be granted him from the gene^ 
ral condition of man ? We find ourselves excited 
rather to captiousness than pity, and instead of 
being in haste to soothe his complaints by sym« 
pathy and tenderness, we inquire, whether the 
pain be proportionate to the lamentation; and 
whether, supposing the affliction real, it is not the 
effect of vice and folly, rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which is ob« 
served so often to disfigure the last scene of life^ 
naturally leads us to inquiries like these. For 
surely it will be thought at the first view of things, 
that if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, in« 
suited and neglected, the crime must at least be 
equal on either part. They who have had oppor- 
tunities of establishing their authority over minds 
ductile and unresisting, they who have been the 
protectors of helplessness, and the instructors of 
ignorance, and who yet retain in their own hands 
the power of wealth, and the dignity of command, 
must defeat their influence by their own miscon- 
duct, and make use of all these advantages with 
very little skill, if they cannot secure to them*^ 
selves an appearance of respect, and ward off opesL 

mockery, and declared oontenopt*. :. . ; . .: 

VOL. IV. y 
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The general story of mankind will evince^ that 
lawful and settled authority is yery seldom resisted 
when it is well employed. Gross corruption, or 
evident imbecility, is necessary to the suppression 
of that reverence with which the majority of man- 
kind look upon their governors, and on thoae 
whom they see surrounded by splendour, and for- 
tified by power. For though men are drawn by 
their passions into forgetfulness of invisiUe re* 
wards and punishments, yet they are easily kept 
obedient to those who have temporal dominimi in 
their hands, till their veneration is dissipated by 
such wickedness and folly as can neither be de^ 
fended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected 
that the old draw upon tliemselves the greatest 
part of those insults which they so much lament, 
and that age is rarely despised but when it is oon« 
temptible. If men imagine that excess of debau^ 
ebery can be made reverend by time, that know- 
ledge is the consequence of long life, however idly 
or thoughtlessly employed, that priority of birth 
will supply the want of steadiness or honesty, can 
it raise much wonder that their hopes are disap- 
pointed, and that they see their posterity rather 
willing to trust their own eyes in their pn^ess 
into life, then enlist themselves under guides who 
have k>st their way ? 

There are indeed, many truths which time ne- 
cessarily and certainly teaches, and which might, 
by those who have learned them from experience^ 
be communicated to their successors at a dieaper 
rate; but dictates, though liberaHy enough be* 
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Stowed, are generally without effect, the teacher 
gains few proselytes by instruction which bis own 
behaviour contradicts; and young men miss the 
benefit of counsel, because they are not very ready 
to believe that those who fall below them in prac- 
tice, can much excel them in theory. Thus the 
progress of knowledge is retarded, the world is 
kept long in the same state, and every new race is 
to gain the prudence of their predecessors by com- 
mitting and redressing the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they 
are willing to claim, and which might so much 
contribute to the improvement of the arts of lifej» 
it is absolutely necessary that they give themselves 
up to the duties of declining years ; and content- 
edly resign to youth its levity, its pleasures, its 
frolics, and its fopperies. It is a hopeless endea- 
vour to unite the contrarieties of spring and win- 
ter; it is unjust to claim the privileges of age^ 
and retain the playthings of childhood. The young 
always form magnificent ideas of the wisdom and 
gravity of men, whom they consider as placed at 
a distance from them in the ranks of existence, 
and naturally look on those whom they find tri- 
fling with long beards, with contempt and indig- 
nation, like that which women feel at the effemi- 
nacy of men. If dotards will contend with boys 
in those performances in which boys must always 
excel them ; if they will dress crippled limbs in 
embroidery, endeavour at gaiety with faultering 
voices, and darken assemblies of pleasure with the 
ghastliness of disease, they may well expect those 
who find their diversions obstructed will hoot them 
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away ; and that if they descend to competition with 
youth, they must bear the insolence of successful 
rivals. 

LusisH satis, edisti moHm atque bibisti : 
Tempui ahire tibi ett. 

You've had your ahaze of mirths of meat md drink ; 

'Tia time to quit the scene — 'tia time to think.— —elpuinston. 



Another vice of age, by which the rising gene- 
ration may be alienated from ity is severity and 
censoriousness, that gives no allowance to the fail- 
ings of early life, that expects artfulness from child- 
hood, and constancy from youth, that is peremp- 
tory in every command, and inexorable to every 
failure. There are many who live merely to hin- 
der happiness, and whose descendants can only tell 
of long life, that it produces suspicion* malignity, 
peevishness, and persecution ; and yet even these 
grants can talk of the ingratitude of the age, 
curse their heirs for impatience, and wonder that 
young men cannot take pleasure in their father^s 
company. 

He that would pass the Fatter part of Ufe with 
honour and decency, must, when he is young, 
consider that he shall one day be old ; and remem- 
ber, when he is old, that he has once been young. 
In youth, he must lay up knowledge for his sup* 
port, when his powers of acting shall forsake him ; 
and in age forbear to animadvert with rigour on 
fmilts which experience only can correct 
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'Siulhu labor est iiu^uirum.— mart. 



How foolish 11 the toil of triiliiig cares I— alphinstom. 

To the RAMBLER. 

But, 

As you have allowed a place in your paper to 
Eupbelia's letters &om the cx>untry, and appear 
to think no form of human life unworthy of your 
attention, I have resolved, after many struggles 
with idleness and diffidence, to give you some ac- 
count of my entertainment in this sober season 
of universal retreat, and to describe to you the 
employments of those who look with contempt on 
the pleasures and diversions of polite life, and em- 
ploy all their pQwers of censure and invective upon 
the uselessness, vanity, and folly of dress, vrnts, 
and conversation. 

When a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the house, where invita- 
tion, regularly sent for seven years together, had 
at last induced me to pass the summer, I was sur- 
prised, after the civilities of my first reception, to 
find, instead of the leisure and tranquillity, which 
a rural life always promises, and if well conducted, 
might always afibrd, a confused wildness of care, 
and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which 
every face was clouded, and every motion agitated. 
The old lady, who was my father's relation, was, 
indeed* very fol^ of the happiness which she 
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received from my vi^it, and according to the fwms 
of obsolete breeding, insisted tliat I should recom- 
pense the long, delay of my company with a pro- 
mise not to leave her till winter. But» amidst all 
her kindness and caresses^ she veiy frequently 
turned her head aside, and whispered, with anions 
earnestness, some order to her daughters, which 
never failed to send them out with unpolite 
precipitation. Sometimes her impatience would 
not suffer her to stay behind ; she begged my par- 
dqp, she must leave me for a moment ; she went, 
and returned and sat down again, but was again 
disturbed by some new care, dismissed her daugh- 
ters with the same trepidation, and followed them 
with the same countenance of business and soli* 
citude. 

However I was alarmed at this show of eager- 
ness and disturbance, and however my curiosity 
was excited by such busy preparations as naturally 
promised some great event, I was yet too much a 
stranger to gratify myself with inquiries ; but find- 
ing none of the fiimily in mourning, I pleased my- 
self with imagining that I should rather see a wed- 
ding than a funeral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was in- 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a 
necessity of attending some afl&ir that could not 
be neglected. Soon afterward my relation began to 
talk of the regularity of her family, and the incon- 
venience of London hours; and at last let me 
know that they had proposed that night to go to 
bed sooner than was usml, because they were to 
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rise early in the mOTning to make cheesecakes. 
This hint sent me to my chamber, to which I was 
accompanied by all the ladies, who be^^ me to 
excuse some large sieves of leaves and flowers that 
covered two-thirds of the floor, for they intended 
to distil them when they were dry, and they had 
no other room that so conveniently received the 
rising sun. 

The soent of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore 1 rose eariy in the morning with a 
resolution to explore my new habitation. I stole 
unperceived by my busy cousins into the garden, 
where I found nothing either more great or elew 
gant, than in the same number of acres cultivated 
for the market Of the gardener I soon learned 
that his lady was the greatest manager in that part 
of the country, and that 1 was come hither at thte 
time in which I might learn to make more pickles 
and conserves, than could be seen at any othel* 
house a hundred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me SUf*- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her character, for 
she was too much pleased with her own accom- 
plishments to conceal them, and took occasion, from 
some sweetmeats which she set next day upon the 
table, to discourse for two long hours upon robs and 
gellies ; laid down the best methods of conserving^ 
reserving, and preserving all sorts of fruit ; told us 
with* great contempt of the London lady in the 
neighbourhood, by whom these terms were very 
often confounded ; and hinted how much she should 
be ashamed to set before company, at her own 
houses sweetmeats of so dark a colour as she had 
often ieeo at mistltss Sprightly'!. 
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It is» indeed, the great business of her life, to 
watch the skillet, on the fire, to see it simmer with 
the due degree of heat, and to snatch it off at the 
moment of projection; and the employments to 
which she has bred her daughters, are to turn rose- 
leaves in the shade, to pick out the seeds of cur^ 
rants with a quill, to gather fruit without bruising 
it, and to. extract bean-flower water for the skin. 
Such ai^ the tasks with which every day, since I 
came hither, has begun and ended, to which the 
early hours of life are sacrificed, and in which that 
time is passing away which never shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless at- 
tempts. The lady has settled her opinions, and 
maintains the dignity of her own performances 
with all the firmness of stupidity accustomed to be 
flattered. Her daughters having never seen any 
house but their own, believe their mother's excel* 
lence on her own word. Her husband is a mere 
sportsman, who is pleased to see his table well fur- 
nished, and thinks the day sufiiciently successful, 
in which he brings home a leash of hares to be 
potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want books, but 
my lady soon told me that none of her books would 
suit my taste ; fw her part she never loved to see 
young women give their minds to such follies, by 
which they would only learn to use hard words ; 
she bred up her daughters to understand a house, 
and whoever should marry them, if they knew any 
thing of good cookery, would never repent it 

There are, however^ some things in the culinary 
sciences too sublime for youthful intellects, myste* 
lies into which they must not be initiated till, the 
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years of serious maturity, and wliieh are referred 
to the day of marriage, as the supreme qualifica* 
tion for connubial life. She makes an orange pud- 
ding, which is the envy of all the neighbourhood, 
and which she has hitherto found means of mixing 
and baking with such secrecy, that the ingredient 
to which it owes its flavour has never been dis* 
covered. She, indeed, conducts this great afiair 
with all the caution that human policy can suggest 
It is never known before-hand when this pudding 
will be produced ; she takes the ingredients pri- 
vately into her own closet, employs her maids and 
daughters in different parts of the house, orders 
the oven to be heated for a pie, and places the pud- 
ding in it with her own hands, the mouth of the 
even is then stopped, and all inquiries are vain. 

The composition of the pudding she has, how- 
ever, promised Clarinda, that if she pleases her in 
marriage, she shall be told without reserve. But 
the art of making English capers she has not yet 
persuaded herself to discover, but seems resolved 
that secret shall perish .with her, as some alchy-< 
mists have obstinately suppressed the art of trans- 
muting metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book 
of receipts, which she left upon the tables having 
intelligence that a vessel of gooseberry wine had 
burst the hoops. But though the importance of 
the event sufficiently engrossed her care, to pre* 
vent any recollection of the danger to which her 
secrets were exposed, I was not able to make use 
of the golden moments; for this treasure of here- 
ditary knowledge was so well concealed by the 
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manner of spelling used by her grandmother^ her 
mother^, and heraelf» that I was totally unaUeto 
understand it, and lost the opportunity of consult- 
ing the oracle^ for want of knowing the language 
in which its answers w^i« returned. 

It iS) indeed necessary » if I have any regard to 
her ladyship's esteem, that I should apply myself 
to some of these economical acoompUshments ; for 
I overheard her, two days ago, warning her daugh* 
ters, by my mournful example, against negligence 
of pastry, and ignorance in carving : for you stiw# 
said she, that, with all her pretensions to know- 
ledge, she turned the partridge the wnmg ^way 
when she attempted to cut it, and, I believe scarcely 
knowB t^e difference between paste raiaed,* and 
paste in a dish. 

The reason, Mr Rambler, why I have laid Ludy 
Bustle's character before you, is a desire to be in- 
fbrtned whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of 
imitation, and whether I shidl throw away the 
books which I have hitherto thought it my duQr. 
to read, for ** the lady's closet opened, the complete 
servant hiaid, afki the court cook," and resign all 
curiosity after right and wrong, for the art of scald* 
ing damascenes without bursting them, and pre- 
serving the whiteness of picdcled mushrooms^ 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by incessant apflU 
oation to fruits and flowers, contracted her caret 
into a narrow space, and set herself free from many 
p^lezilMs with which other minds are disturbed. 
She has no Curiosity after the events of a war, or 
the fiite of heroes in distress ; she can hear, with- 
out the least eniotion> the ravage cf a fire, or de* 
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vastations of a storm ; her neighbours grow rich or 
poor, come into the world or go out of it, without 
regard, while she is pressing the gelly-bag, or air- 
ing the store-room ; but I cannot perceive that she 
is more free from disquiets than those whose under- 
standings take a wider range. Her marigolds, when 
they are almost cured, are often scattered by the 
wind, and the rain sometimes falls upon fruit, when 
it ought to be gathered dry. While her artificial 
wines are fermenting, her whole life is restlessness 
and anxiety. Her sweetmeats are not always bright, 
and the maid sometimes forgets the just proportions 
of salt and pepper, when venison is to be baked. 
Her conserves mould, her wines sour, and pickles 
mother ; and, like all the rest of mankind, she is 
every day mortified with the defeat of her schemes, 
and the disappointment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue she seems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but luxury^ 
nor any virtue but diastity ; she has no desire to 
be praised but for her cookery ; nor wishes any ill 
to the rest of mankind, but that whenever they as* 
pire to a feast, their custards may be wheyish, and 
their pie-erusts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am 
to look on these ladies as the great patterns of our 
sex, and to consider conserves and pickles as the 
business of my life; whether the oensures which 
I now suffer be just, and whether the brewers of 
wines, and the distillers of washes, have a right to 
look with insolence on the weakness of 
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Q^oiietJUnti Theseinu heros 



SisU modum, dixiU neque enimjortuna querenda 
Sola tua est, similes aUorum respice casus, 
Mitius istaferes,''-^^OYtD. 

How oft in YBin the son of Theseus Baid^ 

The stormy sorrows be with patience laid ; 

Nor are thy fintunes to be wept akme; 

TTeigh others' woes, and learn to bear thy own . catcott. 

Among the various methods of ooniolatioD, to 
which the miseries inseparable from our present 
state have given occasion, it has been, I have al* 
ready remarked, recommended by some writeirs 
to put the sufferer in mind of heavier pressures, 
and more excruciating calamities^ than those of 
which he has himself reason to complain^ 

This has, in all ages, been directed and prais 
tised ; and, in conformity to this custom, Lipsiua, 
the great modern master of the Stoic philosophy, 
has, in his celebrated treatise on steadiness of mind^ 
endeavoured to fortify the breast against too much 
sensibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils 
which have in former ages fallen upon the worlds 
the devastation of wide- extended regions, the sack 
of cities, and massacre of nations. And th^ 
common voice of the multitude, uninstructed by 
precept, and unprejudiced by authority, which, in 
questions that relate to the heart of man, is, in my 
opinion, more decisive than the learning of 
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sius, seems to justify the efBeacy of this procedure; 
for one of the first comforts which one neighbour 
administers to another, is a relation of the like in- 
felicity^ combined with circumstances of greater 
Intterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many re« 
medies applied to the body, of which, though we 
see the effects, we are unacquainted with the man* 
ner of operation, and of which, therefore, some, 
who are unwilling to suppose any thing out of the 
reach of their own sagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether they have really those virtues for 
which they are celebrated, and whether their re- 
putation is not the mere gift of fancy^ prejudice, 
and credulity. 

Consolation, or comfort, are words which, in 
their proper acceptation, signify some alleviation 
of that pain to which it is not in our power to 
afford the proper and adequate remedy ; they im- 
ply rather an augmentation of the power of bear- 
ing, than a diminution of the burthen. A prisoner 
is relieved by him that sets him at liberty, but re« 
ceives comfort from such as suggest considerations 
by which he is made patient under the inconve- 
nience of confinement To that grief whidi arises 
from a great loss, he only brings the true remedy, 
who makes his friend's condition the same as be- 
fore ; but he may be properly termed a comforter, 
who by persuasion extenuates the pain of poverty, 
and shews, in the style of Hesiod, that ^^ half is more 
than the whole."* 

It is perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it 
can lull the memory ci misfortune, or appease the 
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throbbingt at anguish, to hear that others are more 
miserable ; others, perhaps, unknown or wholly in* 
different^ whose prosperity raises no envy, and 
whose fall can gratify no resentment Some to^ 
pics of comfort arising, like that which gave hope 
and spirit to the captive of Sesostris, from the per- 
petual vicissitudes of life, and mutability of human 
affairs, may as properly raise the dejected aa de- 
press the proud, and have an immediate tendency 
to exhilarate and revive. But how can it avail the 
man who languishes in the gloom of sorrow, with* 
out prospect of emeiging into the sunshine of 
cheerfulnessb to bear that others are sunk yet 
deeper in the dungeon of miseiy, shackled with 
heavier chains, and surrounded with darker despe- 
ration ? 
The solace arising from this ooosideration seeoia 
« indeed the weakest of all others, and is perfaapa 

never properly applied, but in cases where tbeiv 
is no place for reflections of ocKNre speedy and 
pleasing efficacy. But even from such calamitiea 
life is by no means free ; a thousand ills incurablet 
a thousand losses irr^)arable, a thousand difficuU 
ties insurmountable are known, or will be known, 
by all the sons of men. Native deformity cannot 
be rectified, a dead friend cannot return, and th« 
hours of youth trifled away in fcdly, or lost in sick- 
ness, cannot be restored. ^ 

Under the oppression of such nielancholy, it has 
been found useful to take a survey of the world, ta 
contemplate the various scenes of distress in which 
mankind are struggling round us, and acquaint 
ourselves with the terrihUes vim formoSf the vari* 
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OQB shapes of misery, which make haroe of ter- 
lestrial happiness, range all comers almost with* 
ont restraint, trample down our hopes at the hour 
of harvest, and, when we have built our schemes 
to the top, ruin their foundations. 

The first effect of this meditation is, that it fur* 
Qiabes a new employment for tbe mind, and en- 
gages the passions on remoter objects ; as kings 
have sometimes freed themselves from a subject 
too haughty to be governed and too powerful tp 
be crushed, by posting him in a distant province, 
till his popularity has subsided, or his pride been 
repressed. The attention is dissipated by variety, 
and acts more weakly upon any single part, as that 
torrent may be drawn off to different channels, 
which, pouring down in one collected body, can-> 
not be resisted. This species of comfort is, there* 
fore> unavailing in severe paroxysms of corporal 
pain, when the mind is every instant called back 
to misery, and in the first shock of any sudden 
evil ; but will certainly be of use against encroach- 
ing melancholy^ and a settled habit of gloomy 
thoughts- 
It is further advantageous, as it supplies us with 
opportunities of making comparisons in our own 
fiivour. We know that very little of the pain, or 
{Measure, which does not begin and end in our 
senses, is otherwise than relative ; we are rich or 
poor, great or little, in proportion to the number 
that excel us, or fall beneath us, in any of these 
respects; and therefore, a man, whose uneasiness 
arises from reflection on any misfortune that throws 
him below those with whom he was once equal. 
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is comforted by finding that be is not yet the 
lowest. 

There is another kind of comparison, less tend« 
ing towards the vice of envy, very well illustrated 
by an old poet, whose system will not afibrd 
many reasonable motives to content < It is,' says 
he, ' pleasing to look from shore upon the tumults 

* of a storm, and to see a ship struggling with the 
^ billows ; it is pleasing, not because the pain of 
' another can give us delight, but because we have 

* a stronger impression of the happiness of safety/ 
Thus, when we look abroad, and behold the mul- 
titudes that are groaning under evils heavier than 
those which we have experienced, we shrink back 
to our own states and, instead of repining that so 
much must be felt, learn to rejoice that we have 
not more to feel. 

By this observation of the miseries of others, 
fortitudef is strengthened, and the mind brought 
to a more extensive knowledge of her own powers. 
As the heroes of action catch the flame from one 
another, so they to whom Providence has allotted 
the harder task of sufiering with calmness and dig- 
nity, may animate themselves by the remembrance 
of those evils which have been laid on others, per- 
haps naturally as weak as themselves, and bear up 
with vigour and resolution against their own op* 
pressions, when they see it possible that more se» 
vere afflictions may be borne. 

There is still another reason why, to many 
minds, the relation of other men's infelicity may 
give a lasting and continual relief. Some, not well 
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instructed in the measures by which Providence 
distributes happinetSi are perhaps misled by di- 
vines, who, as Bellarmine makes temporal prospe* 
rity one of the characters of the true church, have 
represented wealth and ease as the certain con. 
eomitants of virtue, and the unfailing result of the 
divine approbation. Such sufferers are dejected 
in their misfortunes, not so much for what they 
feel, as for what they dread; not because they 
cannot support the sorrows, or endure the wants^ 
of their present condition, but because they con* 
aider them as only the beginnings of more sharp 
and more lasting pains. To these mourners it is 
an act of the highest charity to represent the ca- 
lamities which not only virtue has suffered, but 
virtue has incurred ; to inform them that one evi- 
dence of a future states is the uncertainty of any 
present reward for goodness ; and to remind them^ 
from the highest authority, of the distresses and 
penury of men qftoAom the world mu not worthy. 
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Ofi^f# rSt »}iaFftlf.— BPIGRAM. VET. 

HuBband thy possessions. 

There is scarcely among the evils of human life 
any so generally dreaded as poverty. Every 
other species of misery, those, who are not much 
accustomed to disturb the present moment with 
reflection, can easily forget, because it is not al-^ 
ways forced upon their regard : but it is impos- 
sible to pass^a day or an hour in the confluxes of 
men, without peeing how much indigence is ex« 
posed to contumely, neglect, and insult; and, in 
its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness; to in- 
juries against which every passion b in arms, and 
to wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened 
by true or by iiedse notions of dignity and reputation : 
thus we see dangers of every kind faced with will- 
ingness, because bravery in a good or bad cause 
is never without its encomiasts and admirers. But 
in the prospect of poverty, there is nothing but 
gloom and melancholy ; the mind and body suffer 
together; its miseries bring no alleviations; it is 
a state in which every virtue is obscured, and in 
which no conduct can avoid reproach : a state in 
which cheerfulness is insensibility, and dejection 
sullenness, of which the hardships are without ho- 
nour, and the labours without reward. 
/ Of these calamities there seems not to be want- 
ing a general conviction ;' we hear on every aide 
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the noise of trade^ and see the streets thronged 
with numberless multitudes, whose faces are 
douded with anxiety, and whose steps are hurried 
by precipitation, from no other motive than the 
hope of gain ; and the whole world it put in mo« 
tion, by the desire of that wealth, which is chiefly 
to be valued as it secures us from poverty ; for it 
is more useful for defence than acquisition, and is 
not so much able to procure good as to exclude 
evil- 
Yet there are always some whose passions or 
follies lead them to a conduct opposite to the ge- 
neral maxims and practice of mankind ; some who 
seem to rush upon poverty with the same eager- 
ness with which others avoid it, who see their re* 
venues hourly lessened, and the estates which they 
inherit from their ancestors mouldering away, with-^ 
out resoluticm to change their course of life ; who 
persevere against all remonstrances, and go for- 
ward with full career, though they see before them 
the precipice of destruction. 

It is not my purpose in this paper, to expostu- 
late with such as ruin their fortunes by expensive 
schemes of buildings and gardens, which they carry 
on with the same vanity that prompted them to 
begin, chusing, as it happens in a thousand other 
cases, the remote evil before the lighter, and de- 
ferring the shame of repentance till they incur the 
miseries of distress. Those for whom I intend my 
present admonitions, are the thoughtless, the neg- 
ligent, and the dissc^ute ; who having, by the vi- 
dousness of their own inclinations, or the seduce- 
m^its of alluring companions, been engaged in 
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babits of expence, and aocurtomed to move in a 
certain round of pleasures disproportioned to their 
condition, are without power to extricate them* 
selves from the enchantments of custoDo, avoid 
thought because they know it will be painful, and 
continue from day to day, and from month to 
month, to anticipate their revenues, and unk every 
hour deeper into the gulfs of usury and extortion. 

This folly has less claim to pity, because it caiu 
not be imputed to the vehemence of sudden pa8« 
sion ; nor can the mischief which it produces be 
extenuated as the effect of any single act, which 
rage, or desire, might execute before there could 
be time for an appeal to reason. These men are 
advandng towards misery by soft approaches, and 
destroying themselves, not by the violence of m 
blow, which, when once given, can never be re« 
called, but by a slow poison^ hourly repeated^ and 
obstinately continued. 

This conduct is so absurd when it is examined 
by the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that 
nothing but experience could evince its poasibility ; 
yet, absurd as it is, the sudden fall of some £amU 
lies, and the sudden rise of others, prove it to be 
common ; and every year sees many wretches re* 
duced to contempt and want, by their costly &»» 
orifices to pleasure and vanity. 

It is the fate of almost every passion, when it 
has passed the bounds which nature prescribes, to 
counteract its own purpose. Too much rage hin- 
ders the warrior from circumspection, too much 
eagerness of profit hurts the credit of the trader^ 
too much ardour takes away from the lover that 
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etsiness of address with which ladies are delighted. 
Thus extravaganoe^ though dictated by vanity^ and 
incited by voluptuousness, seldom procures uiti- 
mately either applause or pleasure. 

If praise be justly estimated by the character of 
those from whom it is received, little satisfaction, 
will be given to the spendthrift by the encomiums 
whidi he purchases. For who are they that ani- 
mate him in his pursuits, but young men thought* 
less and abandoned like himself, unacquainted with 
all on which the wisdom of nations has impressed 
the stamp of excellence, and devoid alike of know* 
ledge and of virtue ? By whom is his profusion 
praised, but by wretches who consider him as sub- 
servient to their purposes. Sirens that entice him to 
shipwreck, and Cylops that are gaping to devour 
him? 

Every man, whose knowledge, or whose virtue* 
can give value to his opinion, looks with aoom, or 
pity, neither of which can afford much gratifica- 
tion to pride, on him whom the panders of luxury 
have drawn into the circle of their influence, and 
whom he sees parcelled out among the different 
minister of folly, and about to be torn to pieces 
by tailors and jockies, vintners and attornies, who 
at once rob and ridicule him, and who are secretly 
triumphing over his weakness, when they present 
new incitements to his appetite, and heighten his 
desires by counterfeited applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodi- 
gality. Even when it is yet not discovered to be 
fUse^ it is the praise only of those whom it is re- 
proachful to please, and whose sincerity is cor- 
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rupted by their interest; men who live by the 
riots which they encourage^ and who know that 
whenever their pupil grows wise, they shall lose 
their power. Yet with such flatteries, if they 
could last, might the cravings of vanity, which is 
seldom very delicate, be satisfied ; but the time is 
always hastening forward when this triumph, poor 
as it is, shall vanish, and when those who now sur- 
round him with obsequiousness and compliments, 
fawn among his equipage, and ai^imate his riots» 
shall turn upon him with insolence, and reproach 
him with the vices promoted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has^tbe man who squan* 
ders his estate, by vain or vicious expences, to 
greater degrees of pleasure than are obtained by 
others. To make any happiness sincere, it is ne- 
cessary that we believe it to be lasting ; since what- 
ever we suppose ourselves in danger of losing, must 
be enjoyed with solicitude and uneasiness, and the 
more value we set upon it, the more must the pre- 
sent possession be imbittered. How can he theii 
be envied for his felicity, who knows that its con* 
ti nuance cannot be expected, and who is conscious 
that a very short time will give him up to the gripe 
of poverty, which will he harder to be borne, as 
he has given way to more excesses, wantoned in 
greater abundance and indulged his appetites with 
more profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary 
even to complete the pleasure of expence; for it 
may be generally remarked of those who squander 
what they know their fortune not sufficient to 
allow, that in their most jovial expence, there 
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always breaks out some proof of discontent and 
impatience ; they either scatter with a kind of wild 
desperation, and affected lavishness, as criminals 
brave the gallows when they cannot escape it, or 
pay. their money with a peevish anxiety, and en- 
deavour at once to spend idly, and to save meanly : 
having neither firmness to deny their passions, nor 
courage to gratify them, they murmur at their own 
enjoyments, and poison the bowl of pleasure by re- 
flection on tlie cost 

Among these men there is often the vociferation 
of merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of 
cheerfulness; they inflame their imaginations to a 
kind of momentary jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot, and consider it as the first business of the night 
to stupify recollection, and lay that reason asleep 
which disturbs their gaiety, and calls upon them to 
retreat from ruin. 

But this poor broken satisfaction is of short con- 
tinuance, and must be expiated by a long series of 
misery and regret In a short time the creditor 
grows impatient, the last acre is sold, the passions 
and appetites still continue their tyranny, with in- 
cessant calls for their usual gratifications, and the 
remainder of life passes away in vain repentance, or 
impotent desire. 
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TnuUtur dies die, 
Novasque pergunt interire lanm ; 

Tu secanda tnarmora 
Locas tub iptumfanus, et sejmlehri 

Imnumor struis (ioifiof.— »hob. 

Day prenes on the heels of day. 

And moons increase to their decay ; 

But you^ with thoughtless pride eUte, « 

Unconscious of impending fale. 

Command the pUlar'd dome to rise. 

When lo ! thy tomh forgotten liesr— — francis* 

To ihe RAMBLER. 

SIB, 

I HATE lately been called, from a mingled life 
of business and amusement, to attend the last 
hours of an old friend ; an office which has filled 
me, if not with melancholy, at least with serioua 
reflections, and turned my thoughts towards the 
contemplation of those subjects, which, though of 
the utmost importance, and of indubitable cer- 
tainty, are generally secluded from our regard, by 
the jollity of health, the hurry of employment, and 
even by the calmer diversions of study and specu- 
lation ; or if they become accidental topics of con* 
versation and argument, yet rarely sink deep into 
the heart, but give occasion only to some subtilities 
of reasoning, or elegancies of declan>ation, which 
are heatd, applauded, and forgotten. 
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It is, indeed, not hard to ooncdve how a man 
accustomed to extend his views through a long, 
concatenation of causes and effects, to trace things 
from their origin to their period, and compare 
means with ends, may discover the weakness of 
human schemes; detect the fallacies by whidi 
mortals are deluded; shew the insufficiency of 
wealth, honours, and power, to real happiness; 
and please himself, and his auditors, with learned 
lectures on the vanity of life. 

But though the speculatist may see and shew 
the folly of terrestrial hopes, fears, and desirest 
every hour will give proofs that he never felt it. 
Trace him through the day or year, and you will 
find him acting upon principles which he has in 
common with the illiterate and unenlightened, 
angiy and pleased like the lowest of the vulgar^ 
pursuing, with the same ardour, the same designs^ 
grasping^ with all the eagerness of transport, those 
riches which he knows he cannot keep, and swelU 
ing with the applause which he has gained by prov^ 
ing that applause is of no value. 

The only conviction that rushes upcm the soulf 
and takes away from our appetites and passiona. 
the power of resistance, is to be found, where I 
have received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To 
enter this school of wisdom is not the peculiar pri* 
vilege of geometricians ; the most sublime and im« 
portant precepts require no uncommon opportuni- 
ties, nor laborious preparations ; they are enforced 
without the aid of eloquence, and understood with^^ 
out skill in analytic science. Every tongue can 
utter theni» and every understanding can oonoeive 
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them. He that wishes in earnest to obtain just 
sentiments concerning his condition, and would 
be intimately acquainted with the world, may find 
instructions on every side. He that desires to 
enter behind the scene, which every art has 
been employed to decorate, and every passion la- 
bours to illuminate, and wishes to see life stripped 
of those ornaments which make it glitter on the 
stage, and exposed in its natural meanness, impo- 
tence, and nakedness, may find all the delusion 
laid open in the chamber of disease : he will there 
find vanity divested of her robes, power deprived 
of her sceptre, and hypocrisy without her mask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man emi- 
nent for genius, and, like others of the same cksRs, 
sufficiently pleased with acceptance and applause* 
Being caressed by those who have preferments and 
riches in their disposal, he considered himself aa 
in the direct road of advancement^ and had caught 
the flame of ambition by approaches to its object. 
But in the midst of his hopes, his projects, and his 
gaieties, he was seized by a lingering disease^ 
which, from its first stage, he knew to be incur- 
able. Here was an end of all his visions of great- 
ness and .happiness ; from the first hour that his 
health declined, all his former pleasures grew taste- 
less. His friends expected to please him ^ by those 
accounts of the growth of his reputation, which 
were formerly certain of being well received ; but 
they soon found how little he was now affected by 
compliments, and how vainly they attempted, by 
flattery, to exhilarate the langour of weakness, and 
relieve the solicitude oi approaching death. Who- 
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ever would know bow much piety and virtue sur- 
pass all external goods, might here have seen them 
weighed against each other, where all that gives 
motion to the active, and elevation to the eminent^ 
all that sparkles in the eye of hope, and pants in 
the bosom of suspicion, at once became dust in 
the balance, without weight and without regard. 
Riches, authority, and praise, lose all their influ- 
ence when they are considered as riches which to- 
morrow shall be bestowed upon another, authority 
which shall this night expire for ever, and praise 
which, however merited, or however sincere, shalU 
after a few moments, be heard no more. 

In those hours of seriousness and wisdom, no« 
thing appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden his 
heart, but the recollection of acts of goodness; 
nor to excite his attention, but some opportunity 
for the exercise of the duties of religion. Every 
thing that terminated on this side of the grave 
was received with coldness and indifierence, and 
regarded rather in consequence of the habit of 
valuing it, than from any opinion that it deserved 
value ; it had little more prevalence over his mind 
than a bubble that was now broken, a dream from 
which he was awake. His whole powers were en- 
grossed by the consideration of another state, and 
all conversation was tedious. that had not so^l^ 
tendency to disengage him from human affiurs, 
and open his prospects into futurity. 

It is now past, we have closed his eyes^ and 
beard him breathe the groan of expiration. At 
the sight of this last conflict, I fcilt a sensation 
never known to me before; a confusion of pas- 
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skms, an awful stillness of sorrow, a gloomy ter- 
ror without a name. The thoughts that entered 
my soul were too strong to lie diverted, and too 
piercing to be endured ; but such violence cannot 
be lasting, the storm subsided in a shwt time, I 
wept, retired, and grew calm. 

I have from that time frequently revolved in 
my mind, the effects which the observation of 
death produces, in those who are not wholly with- 
out the power and use of reflection ; for by far 
the greater part is whcJly unregarded. Their 
friends and their enemies sink into the grave with- 
out raising any uncommon emotion, or reminding 
them that they are themselves on the edge of the 
precipice^ and that they must soon plunge into the 
gulf of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. Those virtues which once we 
envied, as Horace observes, because they edipsed 
our own, can now no longer obstruct our reputa- 
tion,* and we have therefore no interest to suppress 
tbdr praise. That wickedness, which we feared 
tut its malignity, is now become impotent, and the 
man whose name filled us with alarm, and rag^ 
and indignatiiMi, can at last be considered only 
with pity, or oontempt 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find excuses for every weakness, and pallia- 
tions of every fault; we recollect a thousand en- 
dearments^ which before glided off our minds with- 
out impression, a tllousand favours unrepaid, a 
thousand duties unperformed, and wish, vainly 
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wish for his return, not so much that we may r& 
oeive, as that we may bestow happiness, and re- 
compense that kindness which before we never 
understood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well instructed^ 
a more painful occurrence, than the death of one 
whom we have injured without reparation. Our 
crime seems now irretrievable, it is indeliUy re» 
corded, and the stamp of fate is fixed upon it Wt 
consider, with the most afflictive anguish, the pain 
which we have given, and now cannot alleviate, 
and the losses which we have caused, and now 
cannot repair. 

Of the same kind are the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealousy, had 
excellence to deserve our fondness ; and to what» 
ever ardour of opposition interest may inflame us, 
no man ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not 
then wish to have made a friend. Those who are 
versed in literary history know, that the elder Sea* 
liger was the redoubted antagonist of Cardan and 
Erahmus ; yet at the death of each of hb great 
rivals he relented, and complained that they were 
snatched away from him before their reconciliation 
was completed. 

Tu»ne etiam moreris ? Ah I quid me Unguis, Erasme, 
Ante meus quam sit conciiiatus amor f 

Art thou too fidlen ? ere anger could subside 
And love return, has great Erasmus died ? 

Such are the sentiments with which we finally 
review the effects of passion, but which we some- 
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times delay till we can no longer rectify our errors. 
Liet us therefore make baste to do what we shall 
certainly at last wish to have done ; let us return 
the caressess of our friends, and endeavour by mu- 
tual endearments to heighten that tenderness which 
is the balm of life. Let us be quick to repent of 
injuries while repentance may not be a barren an- 
guish, and let us open our eyes to every rival ex* 
cellenoe, and pay early and willingly those honours 
which justice will compel us to pay at last. 

Athanatus. 
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Maturo propter desinefuneri 

Inter ludere virgints, 
Et steliii maculam spargere candidis : 

Non siquid Pholotn satis 
Et te, Chlori, decet, hok. 

Now near to death that comes but slow^ 
Now thou art stepping down below ; 
Sport not amongst the blooming maids^ 
But think on ghosts and empty shades : 
What suits with Pholoe in her bloom^ 
Grey Chloris, will not thee become ; 
A bed is difierent from a tomb.— ^-crekch. 

To the RAMBLER. 

I HAVE been but a little time conversant in the 
world, yet 1 have already had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing the little efficacy of remon- 
strance and complaint, which, however extorted 
by oppression, or supported by reason, are detested 
by one part of the world as rebellion, censured by 
another as peevishness, by some heard with an ap« 
pearance of compassion, only to betray any of those 
sallies of vehemence and resentment, which are 
apt to break out upon encouragement, and by 
others passed over with indifference and neglect, 
as matters in which they have no concern, and 
which if they should endeavour to examine or re- 
gulate, they might draw mischief upon themselves. 
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Yet since it is no less natural for those who 
think themselves injured to complain, than for 
others to neglect their complaints, I shall venture 
to lay my case before you, in hopes that you will 
enforce my opinion, if you think it just, or endea- 
vour to rectify my sentiments, if I am mistaken* 
I expect at least, that you will divest yourself of par* 
tiality, and that whatever your age or solemnity may 
be, you will not, with the dotard's insolence, pro- 
nounce me ignorant and foolish, perverse and re* 
fractory, only because you perceive that I am 
young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old, 
left me, and a brother two years younger than my- 
self, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whose prudence or virtue he had 
no reason to distrust She felt, for some time, all 
the sorrow which nature calls forth, upon the final 
separation of persons dear to one another ; and as 
her grief was exhausted by its own violence, it sub* 
sided into tenderness for me and my brother, and 
the year of mourning was spent in caresses^ con- 
solations, and instruction, in celebration of my fa- 
thet^s virtues, in professicms of perpetual regard to 
his memory, and hourly instances of such fondness 
aa gratitude will not easily sufier me to forget 

But when the term of this mournful fislidty was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the ensigns of sorrow, the ladies of her acquaiat- 
ance began to tell her, upon whatever motives^ 
that it was time to live like the rest of the world ; 
a powerful argument, which is seldom used to a 
woman without effect Lady Giddy 'was tnoei^ 
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santly relating the occurrences of the town, and 
Mrs. Grively told her privately, with great ten- 
derness, that it l)egan to be publicly observed 
how much she overacted her part, and that most 
of her acquaintance suspected her hope of pro- 
curing another husband to be the true ground of 
all that appearance of tenderness and piety. 

All the oflSciousness of kindness and folly was 
busied to change her conduct She was at one 
time alarmed with censure, and at another fired 
with praise, she was told of balls, where others 
shone only because she was absent ; of new come- 
dies, to which all the town was crowding ; and of 
many ingenious ironies, by which domestic dili- 
gence was made contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to stand alone against 
fear on one side, and pleasure on the other ; espe- 
cially when no actual crime is proposed, and pru- 
dence itself can suggest many reasons for relaxa- 
tion and indulgence. My mamma was at last per- 
suaded to accom pany Miss Giddy to a play. She 
was received with a boundless profusion of com- 
pliments, and attjended home by a very fine gen- 
tleman. Next day she was with less difficulty pre- 
vailed on to play at Mrs. Gravely's, and came 
home gay and lively ; for the distinctions that had 
been paid her awakened her vanity, and good luck 
had kept "her principles of frugality from giving 
her disturbance. She now made her second en- 
trance into the world, and her friends were suf. 
ficiently industrious to prevent any return to her 
former life ; every morning brought messages of 
invitation, and every evening was passed in places 
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of div^n^ioiit from which she for ioiiie time com* 
plained that she bad rather be absent In a short 
time she began to feel the ha[^iness of acting 
without control, of being unaccountable for her 
hours, her expences, and her company ; and learned 
by degrees to drop an expression of contempt, or 
pity, at the mention of ladies whose husbands were 
suspected of restraining their pleasures, or their 
play, aud confessed that she loved to go and come 
as she {leased. 

I was still favoured with some inddental pre- 
cepts and transient endearments, and was now and 
t^ien fondly kissed for smiling like my papa : but 
Bspst part a£ her morning was spent in comparing 
the opinion of her maid and milliner, contriving 
some variation in her dress, visiting shops, and 
sending compliments ; and the rest of the day was 
too .short for visiu^ cardii^ pbys, and concerts. 
^ She now began to discover that it was impossi* 
ble to educate children properly at home. Pa* 
rents could not have them always in their sight ; 
the society of servants was contagious ; company 
produced boldness and spirit; emulatbn escited 
industry ; and a large school was naturaUy the 
first step into the open woild. A thousand other 
reasons she aUegedt some of little force in them- 
selves, but so weU seconded by frieasure, vanity^ 
and idleness, that they soon overcame all the re* 
maining principles of kindness and piety, and both 
I and my brother were dispatched to boarding 
schools. 

How my mamma spent her time when she was 
thus disburthened I am not able to inform you» 
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iHit I have reMon to belieTe that triced apd amua^ 
BMHit8 took still filter bold of lier heajrt At first* 
•he visits me at school, and afterwards wrote to 
Oie ; but in a short time^ both her visits and her let- 
ters were fit an end, and no other notice was taken 
of me than to remit money for my support 

When I eame home at the vacation, I found my* 
self coldly received, with an observation, ^ that 
this girl will presently be a woman.** I was, after 
the usual stay, sent to school again, and overheard 
my mother say, as I was a-going, ** Well, now 1 
shall recover.** 

In six months more I came again, and, with the 
usual childish alacrity, was running to my mother^s 
embrace^ when she stopt me with exclamations at 
the suddenness and enormity of my growth, hav- 
ing, she said, never seen any body shoot up so 
much at my age. She was sure no other girls 
spread at that rate, and she hated to have ohildf*^ 
ren lode like women before their time. I was dis* 
oonoerted, and retired without hearing a^y thing 
more than ^ Nay, if you are angry. Madam Steeply 
you miy walk dC** r. 

When once the forms of civility aie violated, 
there remains little hope of return to kindness or 
dtoccney. My mamma made this appearance of 
resentment a reason for ocmtinuing her malignity i 
and poor Miss Maypole, for that was my appetUu 
tion, was never mentioned or spoken to but with 
some repression of anger or dislike. 

She had yet the pleasure of dressing me like a 
child, and I know not when I should have been 
thought fit to change my habi^ had I not been 
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rescued fay a maiden sister of my father, who could 
not bear to see women in hanging-sleeves, and 
therefore presented me with brocade for a gown, 
for which I should have thought myself under great 
obligations, had she not accompanied her favour 
with some hints that my mamma might now con- 
sider her age, and give me her ear-rings, which she 
had shewn long enough in public places. 

I now left; the school, and came to live with my 
mamma, who considered me as an usurper that had 
seized the rights of a woman before they were due, 
and was pushing her down the precipice of age, 
that I might reign without a superior. While I 
am thus beheld with jealousy and suspicion, you 
will readily believe that it is' diflBcult to please; 
Every word and look is an offence. I never speak, 
but I pretend to some qualities and excellendes, 
which it is criminal to possess ; if I am gay, she 
thinks it early enough to coquette ; if I am grave; 
she hates a prude in bibs ; if I venture into com- 
pany^ I am in baste for a husband ; if 1 retire to 
my chamber, such matron-like ladies are lovers of 
contemplation. I am on one pretence or other ge^ 
nerally excluded from her assemUies, nor am I ever 
suffered to visit at the same place with my mamma. 
Every one wonders why she does not bring Miss 
more into the world, and when she comes home 
in vapours I am certain that she has heard either 
of my beauty or my wit, and expect nothing for 
the ensuing week but taunts and menaces, contra- 
diction and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a state of continual persecution, 
only because I was bom ten years too soon, and 
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cannot stop tbe course of nature or of time, but 
am unhappily a woman before my mother can will- 
ingly cease to be a girL I believe you would con^ 
tribute -to the happiness of many families, if, by 
any arguments or persuasions, you could make 
mothers ashamed of rivalling their children; if 
you could shew them, that though they may re-i 
fuse to grow wise, they must inevitably grow old ; 
and that the proper solaces of age are not mu- 
sic and compliments^ but wisdom and devotion ; 
that those who are so unwilling to quit the world 
will soon be driven from it ; and that it is there^ 
fore their interest to retire while there yet remain 
a few hours for nobler employments. 

I am, &C. 



■ f 
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Palma ntgata maerum, domata rtducit o|»unf<iii.-«— uoiu 

# ■ ■ ■ ■ » 

Farewell the sti^ ; far humbly I diiclaim 
Such fbnd pnnoits of pleasure^ or of iune. 
If I must ask in diame, or twell with pride, 
Ab the gay pakn ]■ giaiited or denied.*— —rmAKcn. 

I 

• ■ « 

Nothing- is more unpleasing than to find that 
offence has' been received when none was in« 
tended, and that pain has been given to those who 
were not guilty of any provocation. As the great 
end of society is mutual beneficence^ a good man 
is always uneasy when he finds himself acting in 
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opposition to the purposes of life ; beosmK^ though 
his conscience may eanly acquit him of nutlin pn» 
peme, of settled hatred or contrivanoea of mischief 
yet he seldom can be certain, that he has not fiuled 
by negligence, or indolence ; that he has not baeii 
hindered from consulting the common interest hy 
too much regard to his own ease, or too much in- 
difierence to the happiness of others. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to ied this nneasinesi^ 
the mind should be extended to any great difiunon 
of generosity, or melted by uncommon warmth ci 
benevolence; for that prudence which the world 
teaches, and a quick sensibility of private intereat» 
will direct us to shun needlesa enoftities; since 
there is no man whose kindness we may not some 
time want, or by whose malice we may not some 
time suffer. 

I have therefore frequently looked with wonder^ 
and 90W and then with pity, at the thoughtlessness 
with which some alienate from themselves the affec- 
tions of all whom chance, buainess, or indinaticn), 
brings in their way. When we see a man pursuing 
some darling interest, without much regard to the 
opinion of the world, we justly consider him as cor- 
rupt and dangerous^ but are not long in discover- 
ing his motives ; we see him actuated by paasiona 
which are hard to be resisted, and deluded by ap* 
peannoes which have daszled stronger eyea. But 
the greater part of those who set mankind at de^ 
fiance by hourly irritation, and who live but (oio^ 
Ibse malignity, and aaultiply enemies, have no hofm 
to foster, no desigas to promote^ nor any expecta- 
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tiooa of attainiiig power by inaolenee» or of climU 
ing to greatneM by trampling on others. They 
give up all the sweets of kindness^ for the sake of 
peevishness, petulence, or gloom ; and alienate the 
world by neglect of the common forms of cWilityt 
aad breach of the established laws of conversation. 
Every one m ust, in the walks of life, tiave met 
with men q£ whom all speak with censure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be pursuaded to love^ though a reason can 
scarcely be assigned why they should be bated ; and 
who^ if thrir good qualities and actions sometimes 
force a commendation, have their panegyric aU 
ways concluded with confessions: of disgust; *^ he 
<• is a good man» but I cannot like him."* Surdy 
such perscms have scM the esteem of the world at 
too low a price, since they ha(ve lost one of the re^ 
wards of virtue without gaining the profits of 
wickedness. 

This ill economy of fame is aoinetioaiea the effect 
<tf stupidity : Men whose j^reeeptiona are languid 
and sluggish, who lament nothing but loss of mok 
ney, and feel nothing but a Mow, are often at a 
difficulty to guess why they are encompassed with 
enemies, though they neglect all those arts by 
which men are endeared to one another. They 
comfort themselves that they have lived irre« 
proachably ; that none can charge them with havi 
ing endangered his lifi^ or diminished his pos* 
sessions; and therefore conclude that they suffer 
by some invindble fatality, or impute the malice 
of theur neighbours to ignotanoe or envy. Thej 
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wrap themselves up in their innooenoet and enjoy 
the congratulations • -of their own hearts^ without 
knowing or suspecting that they are every day de* 
servedly incurring resentments^ by withdiding 
from those with whom they converse, that regud^ 
or appearance of regard, to which every one is en* 
titled by the customs of the world, 
i There are many injuries which almost every man 
feds, though he does not complain, and, which 
upon those whom virtue, elegance, or vanity have 
made delicate and tender, fix deep and lasting im* 
pressions; as there are many arts of gradousness 
and conciliation, which are to be practised with* 
out expence, and by which those may be made 
our friends, who have never received from us any 
real benefit Such arts, when they include neither 
guilt nor meanness, it is surely leasonable to learn, 
for who would want tbnA^ Wro which is so easily to 
be gained ? And such injuries are to be avoided; 
for who would be hated without profit ? « 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuse^ 
of Ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, 
because it ia apparent that they are not only care- 
less of pleasing, but studious to offend ; that tliey 
contrive to make all approaches to them diflicult 
and vexatious, and imagine that they aggrandize 
themselves by wasting the time of others in^uselesa 
attendance, by mortifying them with slights, and 
teazing them with afironts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found 
.among those that have not mingled much in ge^ 
neral conversaticMi, but spent their lives amidst 
the obsequiousness of dependants, and the flattery 
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of parasites; and by long consulting only thdr own 
inclination, have forgotten that others have claim 
to the same deference. 

Tyranny thus avowed^ is indeed an exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is so much enraged, 
that it is never quietly endured, except in those 
who can reward the patience which they exact ; 
and insolence is generally surrounded only by such 
whose baseness inclines them to think nothing in- 
supportable that produces gain, and who can laugh 
at scurrility and rudeness with a luxurious table 
and an open purse. 

But though all wanton provocations and con- 
temptuous insolence are to be diligently avoided, 
there is no less danger in timid compliance and 
tame resignation. It is common for soft and fear- 
ful tempers to give themselves up implicitly to the 
direction of the bold, the turbulent, and the over- 
bearing ; of those whom they do not believe wiser 
or better than themselves; to recede from the best 
designs where opposition must been countered, and 
to fall off from virtue for fear of censure. 

Some firmness and resolution is necessary to the 
discharge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy state 
of life in which the necessity of such struggles fife- 
quently occurs; for no man is defeated without 
some resentment, which will be continued with 
obstinacy while he believes himself in the right* 
and exerted with bitterness, if even to his own con- 
viction he is detected in the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the external 
consequences of contrariety and dispute, it must 
be painful to a worthy mind to put others in pain. 
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and there will be danger feat the kindest naive 
may be vitiated by too long a custom of debate 
and contest. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with inaensibi- 
lity by many of my ecmespoiidentSy who believe 
their contributions unjustly neglected«i And, iiw 
deed, when I sit before a pile of papers^ of which 
each is the production of h^mrious study, and the 
offipring of a fond parent^ I, who know the passioaa 
of an autbor» cannot remember how long they have 
lain in my boxes unregardedt without imaginka^ to 
myself the various changes of sorrow, impatienci^ 
and resentment, which the writers must havf^ fielt 
in this tedious interval 

These reflections are still moce awakened, wkeii» 
upmi perusal, I find some of them calling fiw a place 
in the next paper^ a place whieb they have never 
yet obtained f others writing in a style of aepeiit 
ority and haughtiness, aa secure of deference^ and 
above ftar of criticiBm ; others humUy offering 
their weak assistance with softness and submission^ 
which they believe impossible to be resisted ; some^ 
introducing their compositions with a menace of 
the contempt which he that refuses them will is^ 
cur; others applying privately to the bookseUera 
for their interest and solidtation ; evety one by di£« 
fennt ways endeavouring to secure the bliss of pufa^ 
lication. I cannot but consider myself as plaoed in 
a very incomnoodious situation, where I am fiorced 
to repress confidence, which it is {leasing to in* 
dulge^ to repay civilities with appearances of ne* 
gleet, and so frequently to oflfend those by whom 
I never was offended. 
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I know well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new oompcsition, contains his rap- 
tures in his own bosoms &nd how naturally he im- 
parts to his friends his expectations of renown ; and 
as I can easily conceiTe the eagerness with which 
a new paper is snatdied up» by one who expects to 
find it filled with his own production, and perhaps 
has called his companions to share the pleasure of 
a second perusal, I grieve for the disappointment 
wMoh be is to feel at the fiital inspection. Hii 
ik^pes^ however, do not forsake him; he is< cer> 
tain of giving lustre the ne^Lt day. The next day 
eomes, and again he pants with expectation, and 
having dreamed of laurels and Farnassiii^ easts hia 
eyes upon the barren page, with whieh he is doomed 
never more to be delighted. 
• Vot mdtk cruelty what atwiement can be made? 
For sueh ealaa^ttiea what alleviatioD can be found ? 
I am afraid that the mischief already done must be 
without reparation^ and all that deserves my cwre 
18 prevention for the future. Let therefore the nexl 
iriendly contributor, whoever be bs^ observe the 
cautions of Swift, and write secretly in hia own 
ehamber, without communicating his design to hia 
neaveet friend, for the nearest friend will be pleased 
with an opportunity of laughing. Let him carry it 
to the post himself, and wait in silence for the event* 
If it is published and praised* he may then dedaM 
Umself the author ; if it be suppressed, he may 
wrnider in private without much vexation ; and if 
it be censured, he may join in the cry, and lament 
the duhwes of the writing generation. 
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Kon inteUigunt homines quam magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. 

Toll. 

The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality 

To the RAMBLER. 

81K, 

I AM always pleased when I see litenture made 
useftil, and scholars desoendlng horn that «le- 
Tation, which as it raises them above common life^ 
must likewise binder tbem from beholding the waya 
of men otherwise than in a doud of bustle and wa^ 
fusion. Having lived a life of buisnessp and re- 
marked how seldom any occurrences emevge for 
which great qualities are required, I have: learned 
the necessity of r^arding little things ; and though 
I do not pretend to give laws to the legislators of 
mankind, or to limit the range of those powerful 
minds that carry light and heat through dl the re- 
gions of knowledge, yet I have long thought, that 
the greatest part of those who lose themselves in 
studies by which I have not found that they grow, 
mudi wiser, might, with more advantage both to 
the .public and themselves, apply their understand- 
ings to domestic arts, and store their minds with 
axioms of humble prudence and {mvate eccmomy. 
Your late paper on frugality was vary elegant 
and pleasing, but in my opinion not sufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little fegjtrd 
to the music of periods, the artifice of connectionf 
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or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetoric ; but 
require a few plain and cogent instructions, which 
may sink into the mind by their own weight 

Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of the 
world, so beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highest of human potentates^ 
to the lowest labourer or artificer; and the miseries 
which the neglect of it produces are so numerous 
and so grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
with every variation of address, and adapted to 
every class of understanding. 

Whether those who treat morals as a science will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, 
I have not thought it necessary to inquire. For I, 
who draw my opinions from a careful observation' 
of the world, am satisfied with knowing what is 
abundantly suflScient for practice, that if it be not 
a virtue, it is, at least, a quality, which can seldom 
exist without some inrtues, and without which fiiw* 
virtues can exist. Frugality may be termed the' 
daughter of prudence, the sister of temperance, and 
the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce de- 
pendence, and invite corruption ; it will almost al- 
ways produce a passive compliance with the wick- 
edness of other»; and there are few who do not 
learn by degrees to practise those crimes which 
they cetise to censure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness ; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to 
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learn the mg/t maxims of our parNmonkms amaa^ 
tors, and attain the salutary arts of eontncting* 
expence; finr without frugality none can be ndiy 
and with it very few would be poor. 

To most other acts of virtue or exertions of wis* 
doro, a oopcurrence of many circumstances is ne- 
cessaryt some previous knowledge must lie at- 
tained, some uncommon gifts of nature possesaedt 
or some opportunity produced by an extraordinary 
combination of things ; but the mere power ot sav« 
ing what is already in our hand% must be easy of 
acquisition to every mind ; and as the example of 
Bacon may^ shew, that the highest intellect cannot 
safely neglect it, a thousand instances will every 
day prove, that the meanest may practise it with 
success. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num-^ 
heaa^ because to be rich is to possess more than is 
commonly placed in a single band; and, if many 
could obtain tiie sum which now makes a mau 
wealthy, the name of wealth must then be trans^ 
ferred to still greater accumulation. But I am not 
certain that it is equally impossible to exempt the 
bwer classes of mankind from poverty ; becausCt 
though whatever be the wealth of the community^ 
some will always have least, and be that has less 
than any other is comparatively poor ; yet I do not 
see any coactive necessity that many should be 
without the indispensable conveniencies of life ; 
but am sometimes inclined to imagine, that, ca^ 
sual calamities excepted, there migbtf by uni- 
versfd prudence, be procured an univonsal ex- 
emption from want; and that he who should 
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happen to imft bart, might notwiltetanding have 
enough. 

But without entering too far into speculations 
which I do not remember that any political calcu-^ 
lator has attempted, and ufi whidi the most per^ 
qiicadous reasoner may be easily bewildered, it is 
evident that they to whom Piovidence has allotted 
no other care but of their own fortune and their 
own Tortue, which make fiir the greater part of 
mankind, have sufficient indtements to personal 
frugality, since, whatever might be its general 
eflfect upon provinces ofr nations, by which it is 
never likely to be tried, we know with certainty, 
that there is scarcely any individual entering the 
worid, wlto, by prudent parsimony, may not rea- 
sonably promise himself a cheerful competence in 
the decline of life. 

• The prospect of penury in age is so gloomy and 
terrifying, thai every man who looks before him 
must resolve to avmd it ; and it must be avoided 
g^ieraliy by the science of sparing. For, though 
in every age there are some, who by bold adven- 
tures, or by fiivourable accidents, rise suddenly to 
riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge hopcB of such 
rare events : and the bulk of mankind must owe 
their affluence to small and gradual profits, below 
which their expence must be resolutely reduced. 

You must not therefore think me sinking below 
the dignity of a practical philosopher, when I r^ 
commend to the consideration of your readers, 
from the statesman to the apprentice, a position 
replete with mercantile wisdom, ** A penny saved is 
two-pence got;*' which may, I think, be acoommo* 
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dated to tU conditions, by observing nbt only that 
they ivho pursue any lucrative employment will 
save time when they forbear expence, and that the 
time may be employed to the increase of profit ; 
but that they who are above such minute conside* 
rations will find, by every victory over appetite or 
passion, new strength added to the mind, will gain 
the power of refusing those solicitations by which 
the young and vivacious are hourly assaulted, and 
in time set themselves above the reach of extrava- 
gance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be inquired by those who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the 
just measure of frugality ? and when expence, not 
absolutely necessary, degenerates into profusion ? 
To such questions no general answer can be re^ 
turned ; since the liberty of spending, or necessity 
of parsimcmy, may be varied without end by dif* 
ferent circumktances. It may, however, be lud 
down as a rule never to be broken, that a ** man's 
voluntary expence should not exceed his revenue.'' 
A maxim so obvious and incontrovertible, that the 
civil law ranks the prodigal with the madman, and 
debars them equally from the conduct of their own 
afiairs. Another precept arising from the former, 
and indeed included in it, ik yet necessary to be 
distinctly impressed upon the warm, the fandfuU 
and the brave ; '* Lict no man anticipate uncertain 
profits.'' Let no man presume to spend upon 
hopes, to trust his own abilities for means of de« 
liverance from penury, to give a loose to his pre-^ 
sent desires, and leave the reckoning to fortune 
or to virtue. 
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To these cautions, which, I suppose, are, at least 
among the graver part of mankind, undisputed, I 
will add another, " Let no man squander against 
his indination.*' With this precept it may be, per- 
haps, imagined easy to comply ; yet if those whom 
profusion has buried in prisons, or driven into ban- 
ishment, were examined, it would be found that 
very few were ruined by their own choice, or pur- 
chased pleasure with the loss of their estates ; but 
that they suffered themselves to be borne away by 
the violence of those with whom they conversed, 
and yielded reluctantly to a thousand prodigalities, 
dther from a trivial emulation of wealth and spirit, 
or a mean fear of contempt and ridicule ; an emu- 
lation for the prize of folly, or the dread of the 
laugh of fools. 

I am» Sir, 
Your humble Servant^ 

SOPHRON. 
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I mprobos 
Crescunt divitia, tamen 
CurUt neseio quid semper abeti reii ■ Hoe» 

But, while in heaps his wicked wealth aioaids> 

He is not of his wish possess'd; 
There's something wanting still to make him hless'd. 

As the love of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the passions that haye given great disturbance 
to the tranquillity of the world, there is joq 
topic more copiously treated by the ancient mo« 
ralists than the folly of devoting the heart to the 
accumulation of riches. They who are acquainted 
with these authors need not be told how riches ex- 
cite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they 
are mentioned; with what numbers of examples 
the danger of large possessions is illustrated; and 
how all the powers of reason and eloquence have 
been exhausted in endeavours to eradicate a desire 
which seems to have intrenched itself too strongly 
in the mind to be driven out, and which, perhaps, 
had not lost its power, even over those who de- 
claimed against it, but would have broken out in 
the poet or the sage, if it had been excited by op- 
portunity, and invigorated by the approximation 
of its proper object. 

Their arguments have been, indeed, so unsuc- 
cessful, that I kno w not whether it can be shewn^ 
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that by all the wit and reason which this favourite 
cause has called forth, a single convert was ever 
made ; that even one man has refused to be richt 
when to be rich was in his power, from the con- 
viction of the greater happiness of a narrow for- 
tune; or disburthened himself of wealth when he 
bad tried its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the peace 
and leisure and security of a mean and unen vied state. 

It is true^ indeed, that many have neglected op- 
portunities of raising themselves to honours and to 
wealth, and rejected the kindest offers of fortune : 
bpt however their moderation may be boasted by 
themselves^ or admired by such as only view them 
at a distance, it will be, perhaps, seldom found that 
they value riches less, but that they dread labour 
or dangar more than others ; they are unable to 
rouse themselves to action, to strain in the race of 
competition, or to stand the shock of contest; but 
though they therefore, decline the toil of climbing^ 
they nevertheless wish themselves aloft, and would 
willingly enjoy what they dare not seize. 

Others have retired from high stations, and vo» 
kmtarily condemned themselves to privacy and ob- 
scurity. But, even these will not afford many oc- 
casions of triumph to the philosopher ; for they 
have commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themselves unable to hold, and prevented 
disgrace by resignaticm*; or they have been induced 
to try new measures by general inconstancy, which 
always dreams of happiness in novelty, or by a 
gloomy disposition, whidi is disgusted in the same 
degree with every state, and wishes every scene 
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of life to change as soon as it is beheld. Such men 
found high and low stations equally unable to sa* 
tify the wishes of a distempered mind, and were 
unable to shelter themselves in the closest retreat 
from disappointment, solicitude, and misery. 

Yet though these admonitions haye been thus 
neglected by those, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not rashly to be 
determined that they are altogether without use ; 
for since far the greatest part of mankind must be 
confined to conditions comparatively mean, and 
placed in situations from which they naturally look 
up with envy to the eminences before them, those 
writers cannot be thought ill emplc^ed that have 
administered remedies to discontent almost uni- 
versal, by shewing, that what we cannot readi may 
very well be forborne^ that the inequality of distri- 
bution at wliich we murmur, is for the most part 
less than it seems, and that the greatness, whidi 
we admire at a distance, has much fewer advan- 
tages, and much less splendour, when we are suf- 
fered to approach it 

It is the business of moralists to detect the firauda 
of fortune, and to shew that she imposes upon the 
careless eye, by a quick succession of shadows, 
which will shrink to nothing in the gripe ; that she 
disguises life in extrinsic omainents, which serve 
only for show, and are laid aside in the hours of so- 
litude, and of pleasure; and that when greatness 
aspires either to felicity or wisdom, it shakes oflP 
those distinctions which dazzle the gazer, and awe 
the supplicant 

It may be remarked, that they whose condition 
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has not afforded them the light of moral or reli- 
^ous instruction, and who collect all their ideas 
by their own eyes, and digest them by their own 
understandings, seem to consider those who are 
placed in ranks of remote superiority, as almost 
another and higher species of beings. As them- 
selves have known little other misery than the con- 
sequences of want, they are with difficulty per- 
suaded that where there is wealth there can be 
sorrow, or that those who glitter in dignity, and 
glide along in affluence, can be acquainted with 
pains and cares like those, which lie heavy upon 
the rest of mankind. 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the lowest 
meanness, and the darkest ignorance ; but it is so 
confined only because others have been shewn its 
folly, and its falsehood, because it has been^ opposed 
in its progress by history and philosophy, and hin- 
dered from spreading its infection by powerful pre- 
servatives. 

The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguish avarice or am- 
bition, or suppress that reluctance with which a 
man passes his days in a state of inferiority, must; 
at least, have made the lower conditions less grating 
and wearisome, and has consequently contributed 
to the general security of life, by hindering that 
fraud and violence, rapine and circumvention^ 
which must have been produced by an unbounded 
eagerness of wealth, arising from an unshaken con- 
viction that to be rich is to be happy. 

Whoever finds himself incited, l^y some violent 
impulse of passion, to pursue riches as the chief 
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end of being, must surely be so much alarmed by 
the successive admonitions of those whose experi- 
ence and sagadty have recommended them as the 
guides of mankind, as to stop and consider whether 
he is about to engage in an undertaking that will 
reward his toil, and to examine before he rushes 
to wealth, through right and wrong, what it will 
confer when he has acquired it ; and this examina- 
tion will seldom fail to repress his ardour, and re- 
tard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
when it departs from us ; its value is found only 
in that which it can purchase, which if we suppose 
H put to its best use by those that possess it, seems 
not much to deserve the desire or envy of a wise 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal 
enjoyment, money can neither open new avenues 
to pleasure, nor block up the passages of anguish. 
Disease and infirmity still continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury, or pro- 
moted by softness. With respect to the mind, it 
has rarely been observed, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the discernment, enlarge the ca- 
pacity, or elevate the ima^nation ; but may, by 
hiring flattery, or laying diligence asleep, confirm 
error, and harden stupidity. 

Wealth calinot confer greatness^ for nothing can 
make that great, which the decree of nature has 
ordained to be little. The bramUe may be placed 
in a hot-bed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itself is not able to give that dignity which 
it hjippens not so find, but oppresses feeble mind^, ' 
though it may elevate the strong. The world has 
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been governed in the name of kings, whose exist- 
ence has scarcely been perceived by any real effects 
beyond their own palaces. 

When therefore the desire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and see how 
it operates upon those whose industry or fortune 
ha$ obtained it. When we find them oppressed 
with their own abundance, luxurious without plea- 
sure, idle without ease, impatient and querulous 
in themselves, and despised or hated by the rest of 
mankind, we shall soon be convinced, that if the 
real wants of our condition are satisfied, there re- 
mains little to be sought with solicitude, or 
with eagerness. 
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Sst aUquidJpiaie mabim per verba levare. 
Hoc quendam Prognen Hakyonenque fadt : 

Hoc erat in solo quare PcsanHus a$Uro 
Voeefaiigaret Lemma taaa sua. 

Straitgulai inclutta dolor, atgue txmhust iniuip 
Cogitur et tnres multipUcare ruof.— — OYIO 



Complaining oft giyes resfiite to our 

From hence the wretched Ph)gne sought tdkf'. 

Hence the Paeantian chief his fate deplorai. 

And vents his sorrow to the Lemnian shores : 

In vain by secrecy we would assuage 

Our cans ; conoeal'd they gather tenfold rage**— r. lbwiv. 

It is common to distinguish men by the names of 
animals which they are supposed to resemble* 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, and a states- 
man a fox, an extortioner gains the appellation of 
vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. There is 
also among the various anomalies of character, 
which a survey of the world exhibits, a species of 
beings in human form, which may be properly 
marked out as the screech-owls of mankind. 

These screech-owls seem to be settled in an opi- 
nion that the great business of life is to complain, 
and that they were born for no other purpose than 
to disturb the happiness of others, to lessen the 
little comforts, and shorten the short pleasures of 
our condition, by painful remembrances of the past, 
or melancholy prognostics of the future; their 
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<^nly care is to crush the rising hope, to damp the 
kindling transport, and allay the golden hours of 
gaiety with the hateful dross of grief and suspicion. 

To those whose weakness of spirits, or timidity 
of temper^ subjects them to impressions from others, 
and who are to suffer by fascination, and catch 
the contagion of misery, it is extremely unhappy to 
live within the compass of a screech-owl's voice; 
for it will often fill their ears in the hour of dejec- 
tion, terrify them with apprehensions, which their 
own thoughts would never have produced, and sad- 
den, by intruded sorrows, the day which might have 
been passed in amusements or in business; it will 
burthen the heart with unnecessary discontents, and 
weaken for a time that love of life which is neces- 
sary to the vigorous prosecution of any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many 
fitilings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies, been charged with superstition ; 
I never count the company which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
shoulder. I have, like most other philosophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my pocket, 
and have been sometimes reproached as fool-hardy 
for not turning down my eyes when a raven flew 
over my head. I never go home abruptly because 
a snake crosses my way, nor have any particular 
dread of a climacterical year; yet I confess that, 
with all my scorn of old women, and their tales, I 
consider it as an unhappy day when I happen to 
be greeted, in the morning, by Suspirius the 
screech-owl. 

I have now known Suspirius fifty-eight years and 
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four months^ and have never yet passed an hour 
with him in which he has not made some attack 
upon my quiet. When we were first acquainted^ 
his great topic was the misery of youth without 
riches ; and whenever we walked oat together, he 
solaced me with a long enumeration of pleasures, 
which, as they were beyond the reach of my for- 
tune^ were without the verge of my denres, and 
which I should never have considered as the ob» 
jects of a wish, had not his unseasonable represen- 
tations placed them in my sight 

Another of his topics is the neglect of meri^ 
with which he never fails to amuse every man 
whom he sees not eminently fintunate. If he meets 
with a young officer, he always informs him of gen- 
tlemen whose personal courage is unquestioned^ 
and whose military skill qualifies them to command 
armies, that have, notwithstanding all their merit, 
grown old with subaltern commissions. For a ge- 
nius in the church, he is always provided with a 
curacy for life. The lawyer he infi>rms of many 
men of great parts and deep study, who have never 
had an opportunity to speak in the courts : And 
meeting Serenus the physician ^ Ah, doctor,'' says 
he, *^what a-foot still, when so many blockheads 
'^ are rattling in their chariots ? I told you seven 
<< years ago that you would never meet with en-* 
" couragement, and I hope you will now take more 
^' notice, when I tell you^that your Greek, and your 
** diligence, and your honesty, will never enaUe 
** you to live like yonder apothecary, who pre- 
** scribes to his own shop, and laughs at the phy- 
•• sician." 
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Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen au- 
thors in their way to the stage ; persuaded nine and 
thirty merchants to retire from a prosperous trade 
for fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred and 
thirteen matches by prognostications of unhappi- 
ness, and enaUed the small-pox to kill nineteen 
ladies, by perpetual alarm of the loss beauty. 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, he 
never fails to represent to me the folly of my pur«» 
suits, and informs me that we are much older than 
when we beglan our acquaintance, that the infirmi* 
ties of decrepitude are coming fast upon me, that 
whatever I now get, I shall enjoy but a little time, 
that fame is to a man tottering on the edge of the 
grave of very little importance, and that the time 
is at hand when I ought to look for no other plea- 
sures than a good dinner and an easy chair. 

Xhus he goes on in his unharmonious strain, dis- 
playing present miseries, and foreboding more, '««- 
Tix(»^«{ au ^mpri^BfH, cvcfy Syllable is loaded with 
misfortune, and death is always brought nearer to 
tlie view. Yet, what always raises my resentment 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his mourn- 
ful meditations have much effect upon himself. He 
talks and has long talked of calamities, without dis- 
covering otherwise than by the tone of his voioe^ 
that he feels any of the evils which he bewails or 
threatens, but has the same habit of uttering lamen- 
tations, as others of telling stories, and falls into 
expressions of condolence for past, or apprehension 
of future mischiefs, as all men studious of their ease 
have recourse to those subjects upon which they 
can most fluently or copiously discourse. 
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It is reported of the Sybarites, that they destroyed 
all their cbcks, • that they might dream out thdr 
morning dreams without disturbance. Though I 
would not so far promote effeminacy as to propose 
the Sybarites for an example, yet since there is no 
man so corrupt or foolish, but something useful 
may be learned from him, I could wish that, in 
imitation of a people not often to be copied, some 
regulations might be made to exclude screech-owk 
from all company, as the enemies of mankind, and 
confine them to some proper receptacle, where they 
may mingle sighs at leisure, and thicken the gloom 
of one another. 

** Thou prophet of evil," says Homer's Agamem- 
non, ** thou never foretellest me good, but the joy of 
thy heart is to predict misfortunes." Whoever is of 
the same temper, might there find the means of in- 
dulging his thoughts, and improving his vein of de- 
nunciation, and the flock of screech-owls might hoot 
together without injury to the rest of the world. 

Yet, though^ I have so little kindness for this 
dark generation, 1 am very far fix>m intending to 
debar the soft and tender mind from the privilege 
of complaining, when the sigh arises from the de- 
sire not of giving pain, but of gaining ease. To 
hear complaints with patience, even when com- 
plaints are vain, is one of the duties of friendship ; 
and though it must be allowed that he suffers most 
like a hero that hides his grief in silence. 

Spent vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 

His outward smiles conccal'd his inward smart. dryden. 

yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains acts 
like a man, like a social being, who looks for help 
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from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 
unhappy a source of comfort in hopeless distresses, 
as it contributes to recommend them to themselves, 
by proving that they have not lost the regard of 
others ; and heaven seems to indicate the duty even 
of barren compassion, by inclining us to weep for 
evils which we cannot remedy. 
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Quid sit pulchmm, quid turpe, quid utile, quid rum, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore (ftct^— hoa. 

Wbote workg the beautiftd and base contain^ 

Of Tice and virtue more instructiYe niles^ 

Than all the aober aagea of the achoola.— FaANcis. 

All joy or sorrow for the happiness or calami- 
ties of others is produced by an act of the imagi- 
nation^ that realises the event however fictitious, or 
approximates it however remote, by placing us, for 
a time, in the condition of him whose fortune we 
contemplate ; so that we feel, while the deception 
lasts, whatever motions would be excited by the 
same good or evil happening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore more strongly moved, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains 
or pleasure proposed to our minds, by recognihing 
them as once our own, or considering them as na- 
turally incident to our state of life. It is not easy 
for the most artful writer to give us an interebt in 
happiness or misery, which we think ourselves 
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never likely to feel, and with which we have never 
yet been made acquainted. Histories of the dowii- 
fal of kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are 
read with great tranquillity ; the imperial tragedy 
pleases common auditors only by its pomp of orna- 
ment, and grandeur of ideas ; and the man whose fa^ 
. culties have been engrossed by business, and whose 
heart never fluttered but at the rise or fall of the 
stocks, wonders how the attention can be seized 
or the affection agitated, by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumstances and kindred images, 
to which we readily conform our minds, are, above 
all other writings, to be found in narratives of the 
lives of particular persons; and therefore no species 
of writing seems more worthy of cultivation than 
biography, since none can be more delightful or 
more useful, none can more certainly enchain the 
heart by irresistible interest, or more widely diffuse 
instruction to every diversity of condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of history, which 
involve a thousand fortunes in the business of a day, 
and complicate innumerable incidents in one great 
transaction, afford few lessoqs applicable to private 
life, which derives it3 comforts ^nd its wretched- 
ness frbna the right or wrong management of thiogSt 
which nothing but their frequency oiakes consider- 
able, Parva si non fiunt quotidie, says Pliny, and 
which can have no place in those relations which 
never descend below the consultation of senates, the 
motions of armies, and the schemes of conspirators. 

I have often thought that there ha9 rarely pass- 
ed a life of which a judicious and faithful narrative 
WMild not be useful For» not only every man has, 
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in the mighty mass of the worlds great numbers in 
the same condition with himself, to whom his mis* 
takes and miscarriages, escapes and expedients, 
would be of immediate and apparent use ; but there 
is such an uniformity in the state of man, const* 
dered apart from adventitious and separable deoo» 
rations and disguises, that there is scarce any pos- 
siblity of good or ill, but is common to human kind. 
A great part of the time of those who are placed at 
the greatest distances by fortune, or bytemper^ 
must unavoidably pass in the same manner ; and 
though, when the claims of nature are satisfied, ca* 
price, and vanity, and acddent, begin to produce 
discriminations and peculiarities, yet the eye is not 
very heedful or quidc, which cannot discover the 
same causes still terminating their influence in the 
same effects, though sometimes accelerated, some- 
times retarded, or perplexed by multiplied combi^^ 
nations. We are all prompted by the same mo* 
tives, all deceived by the same fallacies, all am* 
mated by hope, obstructed by danger, entangled 
by desire, and seduced by pleasure. 

It is frequently objected to relations of particu^ 
lar lives, th^t they are not distinguished by any 
striking or wonderful vicissitudes. The scholar 
who passed his life among his books, the merchant 
who conducted only his owto affairs, the priest 
whose sphere of action was not extended beyond 
that of his duty, are considered as no proper ob- 
jects of puUic regard, however they might have 
excelled in the several stations, whatever might 
have been their learning, integrity, and piety, fiat 
this notion anises from false measures of excellence 
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and dignity, and must be Eradicated by consider* 
ing, that in the esteem of uncorrupted reason^ what 
is of most use is of most value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honest ad« 
vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a 
celebrated name ; but the business of the biogra- 
pher is often to pass slightly over those perform- 
ances and incidents, which produce vulgar great- 
ness, to lead the thoughts into domestic privacies, 
and display the minute details of daily life, where 
exterior appendages are cast aside, and men excel 
each other only by prudence and by virtue. The 
account of Thuanus is, with great propriety, said 
by its author to have been written, that it might 
lay open to posterity the private and familiar cha- 
racter of that man, cifftis ingenium et candorem ex 
ipsitLs scriptis sunt olim semper nUraturi, whose 
candour and genius will to the end of time be by 
his writings preserved in admiration. 

There are many invisible circumstances which, 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlai^e our 
science, or increase our virtue, are more important 
than public occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great 
master of nature, has not forgot, in his account of 
Catiline, to remark that ** his walk was now quick^ 
and again slow," as an indication of a mind revolv- 
ing something with violent commotion. Thus the 
story of Melancthon affords a striking lecture on 
the value of time, by informing us, that when he 
made an appointment, he expected not only the 
hour, but the minute to be fixed, that the day 
might not run out in the idleness of suspense : and 
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all the plans and interprises of De Witt are now 
of less importance to the world, than that part of 
his personal character, which represents him as 
" careful of his healthy and negligent of his life." 

But biography has often been allotted to writers 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their task, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might 
be collected from public papers, but imagine them* 
selves writing a life when they exhibit a chronolo^ 
gical series of actions or preferments ; and so little 
regard the manners or behaviour of their heroes^ 
that more knowledge may be gained of a man's real 
character, by a short conversation with one of his 
servants, than from a formal and studied narrative, 
begun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 
If now and then they condescend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they are not always so 
happy as to select the most important. I know not 
well what advantage posterity can receive from the 
only circumstance by which Tickell has distingubh- 
ed Addison from the rest of mankind, " the irregu- 
larity of his pulse :" nor can I think myself over- 
paid for the time spent in reading the life of Mal- 
herb, by being enabled to relate after the learned 
biographer, that Malherb had two predominant opi- 
nions ; one, that the looseness of a single woman 
might destroy all her boast of ancient descent ; the 
other, that the French beggars made use very im- 
properly and barbarously of the phrase '* noble Gen- 
tleman,'' because either word included the sense of 
both. 
There are, indeed, some natural reasons why 

VOL. IV. 2 c 
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these narratives are often written by such as were 
not likely to give much instruction or delight, and 
why most accounts of particular persons are bar-- 
ren and useless. If a life be delayed till interest 
and envy are at an end, we may hope for impar- 
tiality, but must expect little intelligence; for the 
incidents which give excellence to biography are 
of a volatile and evanescent kind, such as soon 
escape the memory, and are rarely transmitted by 
tradition. We know how few can pourtray a liv- 
ing acquaintance, except by his most prominent 
and observable particularities, and the grosser fea- 
tures of his mind ; and it may be easily imagined 
how much of this little knowledge may be lost in 
imparting it, and how soon a succession of copies 
will lose all resemblance of the original. 

If the biographer writes from personal know- 
ledge and makes haste to gratify the public cu- 
riosity, there is danger least his interest, his fear^ 
his gratitude, or his tenderness, overpower his fide- 
lity, and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent 
There are many who think it an act of piety to 
hide the faults or failings of their friends, even 
when they can no longer suffer by their detection ; 
we therefore see whole ranks of characters adorned 
with uniform panegyric, and not to be known 
from one another, but by extrinsic and casual 
circumstances. " Let me remember,'* says Hale, 
•« when I find myself inclined to pity a criminal, 
** that there is likewise a pity due to the country." 
if we owe regard to the memory of the dead, their 
is yet more respect to be paid to knowledge, to 
virtue, and to truth. 
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Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia ferret'^ 
Qitem nUi mendosum et tnendacem ? Hoa. 

False praise can charm^ unreal shame control — 
Mliom but a vicious or a sickly soul ?«— -Francis^ 

« 
To the RAMBLER. 

It is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and 
thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great distance 
from the fountain of intelligence, and not only, 
never to receive the current of report till it has 
satiated the greatest part of the nation, but at last 
to find it mudded in its course, and corrupted with 
taints or mixtures from every channel through 
which it flowed. 

One of the chief pleasures of my life is to hear 
what passes in the world, to know what are the 
schemes of the politic, the aims of the busy, and 
the hopes of the ambitious ; what changes of pub-^ 
lie measures are approaching ; who is likely to be 
crushed in the collision of parties ; who is climbing 
to the top of power, and who is tottering on the 
precipice of disgrace. But as it is very common 
for us to desire most what we are least qualified 
to obtain, I have su£fered this appetite of news to 
outgrow all the gratifications which my present 
situation can afford it ; for being placed in a re* 
mote country, I am condemned always to con- 
found the future with the past, to form prognos* 
tications of events no longer doubtful^ and to con* 
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sider the expediency of schemes already executed 
or defeated. I am perplexed with a perpetual de< 
ception in my prospects, like a man pointing his 
telescope at a remote star, which before the light 
reaches his eye has forsaken the place from which 
it was emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behind 
the active world in my reflections and discoveries, 
is exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of those 
whose health, or business, or pleasure, brings them 
hither from London. For, without considering the 
insuperable disadvantages of my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which absence ,must pro- 
duce, they often treat me with the utmost super- 
ciliousness of contempt, for not knowing what no 
human sagacity can discover ; and sometimes se^m 
to consider me as a wretch scarcely worthy of hu- 
man converse, when I happen to talk of the for- 
tune of a bankrupt, or propose the healths of the 
dead, when I warn them of mischiefs already in- 
curred, or wish for measures that have been lately 
taken. They seem to attribute to the superiority 
of their intellects what they only owe to the acci- 
dent of their condition, and think themselves in- 
disputably entitled to airs of insolence and au- 
thority, when they find another ignorant of facts^ 
which, because they echoed in the streets of Lon- 
don, they suppose equally public in all other 
places, and known where they could neither be 
seen, related, nor conjectured. 

To this haughtiness they are indeed too much 
encouraged by the respect which they receive 
amongst us, for no other reason than that they 
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come from London. For no sooner is the arrival 
of one of these disseminators of knowledge known 
in the country, than we crowd about him from 
every quarter, and by innumerable inquiries flat- 
ter him into an opinion of his own importance. 
He sees himself surrounded by multitudes, who 
propose their doubts, and refer their controver- 
sies, to him, as to a being descended from some 
nobler region, and he grows on a sudden oraculous 
and infallible, solves all difficulties, and sets all ob- 
jections at defiance. 

There is, in my opinion, great reason for sus- 
pecting, that they sometimes take advantage of this 
reverential modesty, and impose upon rustic un- 
derstandings, with a false show of universal intelli- 
gence ; for I do not find that they are willing to own 
themselves ignorant of any thing, or that they dis- 
miss any inquirer with a positive and decisive an- 
swer. The court, the city, the park, and exchange 
are to those men of unbounded observation equally 
familiar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour at 
which stocks will rise, or the ministry be changed 

A short residence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politeness, and to a despotic 
and dictatorial power of prescribing to the rude 
multitude, whom he condescends to honour with a 
biennial visit ; yet, I know not well upon what mo- 
tives, I have lately found myself inclined to cavil 
at this prescription, and to doubt whether it be not, 
on some occasions, proper to withhold our venera- 
tion, till we are more authentically convinced of 
the merits of the claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about seven 
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years ago, one Frolic, a tall boy, with lank hair, 
remarkable for stealing eggs, and sucking them, 
was taken from the school in this parish, and sent 
up to London to study the law. As he had given 
amongst us no proofs of a genius designed by na- 
ture for extraordinary performances, he was, from 
the time of his departure, totally forgotten, nor 
was there any talk of his vices or virtues, his good 
or his ill fortune, till last summer a report burst 
upon us, that Mr. Frolic was come down in the 
first post-chaise which this village had seen, hav* 
ing travelled with such rapidity that one of his 
postillions had broke his leg, and another narrowly 
escaped suffocation in a quicksand ; but that Mr, 
Frolic seemed totally unconcerned, for such things 
were never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolic next day appeared among the gen- 
tlemen at their weekly meeting on the bowling- 
green, and now were seen the effects of a London 
education. His dress, his language, his ideas, were 
all new, and he did not much endeavour to oon« 
ceal his contempt of every thing that differed from 
the opinions, or practice, of the modish world. He 
showed us the deformity of our skirts and sleeves, 
informed us where hats of the proper size were to 
be sold, and recommended to us the reformation 
of a thousand absurdities in our clothes, our cook-* 
ery, and conversation. When any of his phrases 
were unintelligible, he could not suppress the joy 
of confessed superiority, but frequently delayed the 
explanation, that he might enjoy his triumph over 
our barbarity. 

When he is pleased to entertain us with a story, 
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he takes care to crowd into it names^ of streets, 
squares, and buildings, with which he knows we 
are unacquainted. The favourite topics of his 
discourse are the pranks of drunkards, and the 
tricks put upon country gentlemen by porters and 
link-boys. When he is with ladies, he tells them 
of the innumerable pleasures to which he can in- 
troduce them ; but never fails to hint how much 
they will be deficient, at their first arrival, in the 
knowledge of the town. What it is " to know the 
town," he has not indeed hitherto informed us, 
though there. is no phrase so firequent in his mouth, 
nor any science which he appears to think of so 
great a value, or so difficult attainment. 

But my curiosity has been most engaged by the 
recital of his own adventures and achievements. 
I have heard of the union of various characters in 
single persons, but never met with such a constel- 
lation of great qualities as this man's narrative 
affords. Whatever has distinguished the hero; 
whatever has elevated the wit; whatever has en- 
deared the lover, are all concentrated in Mr. Fro- 
lic, whose life has, for seven years, been a regu- 
lar interchange of intrigues, dangers, and wagge- 
ries, and who has distinguished himself in every 
character that can be feared, envied, or admired. 

I question whether all the officers of the royal 
navy can bring together, from all their journals, a 
collection of so many wonderful escapes as this 
man has known upon the Thames, on which he 
has been a thousand and a thousand times on the 
point of perishing, sometimes by the terrors of 
foolish women in the same boat, sometimes by his 
own acknowledged imprudence in passing the river 
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in the dark, and sometimes by shooting the bridge^ 
under which he has rencountered mountainous 
waves, and dreadful cataracts. 

Nor less has been his temerity by land, nor fewer 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddiness on the 
top of the Monument ; he has crossed the street 
amidst the rush of coaches ; he has been surrounded 
by robbers without number ; he has headed parties 
at the playhouse ; he has scaled the windows of 
every toast, of whatever condition ; he has been 
hunted for whole winters by his rivals ; he has slept 
upon bulks, he has cut chairs, he has J>ilked coach- 
men ; he has rescued his friends from the bailifis^ 
has knocked down the constable, has bullied the jus- 
tice, and performed many other exploits, that have 
filled the town with wonder and with merriment 

But yet greater is the fame of his understanding 
than his bravery ; for he informs us that he is, at 
London, the established arbitrator of all points of 
honour, and the decisive judge of all performances 
of genius ; that no musical performer is in reputa- 
tion till the opinion of Frolic has ratified his pre- 
tensions; that the theatres suspend their sentence 
till he begins the clap or hiss, in which all are proud 
to concur ; that no public entertainment has failed 
or succeeded, but because he opposed or favoured 
it; that all controversies at the gaming-table are 
referred to his determination; that he adjusts the 
ceremonial at every assembly, and prescribes every 
fashion of pleasure or of dress. 

With every man whose name occurs in the papers 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and there 
are very few posts, either in the state or army, of 
which he has not more or less influenced the dis« 
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posal. He has been very frequently consulted both 
upon war and peace ; but the time is not yet come 
when the nation shall know how much it is indebt- 
ed to the genius of Frolic. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these declarations, I 
cannot hitherto persuade myself to see that Mr 
Frolic has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, 
than the rest of mankind, or that any uncommon 
enlargement of his faculties has happened in the 
time of his absence. For when he talks on sub- 
jects known to the rest of the company, he has no 
advantage over us, but by catches of interruption, 
briskness of interrogation, and pertness of con- 
tempt ; and therefore if he has stunned the world 
with his name, and gained a place in the first ranks 
of humanity, I cannot but conclude, that either a 
little understanding confers eminence in London, 
or that Mr Frolic thinks us unworthy of the ex- 
ertion of his powers, or that his faculties are be- 
numbed by rural stupidity, as the magnetic needle 
loses its animation in the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like many hasty philoso- 
phers, search after the cause till I am certain of the 
effect ; and therefore I desire to be informed, whe- 
ther you have yet heard the great name of Mr 
Frolic. If he is celebrated by other tongues than 
his own, I shall willingly propagate his praise ; but 
if he has swelled among us with empty boasts, and 
honours conferred only by himself, I shall treat him 
with rustic sincerity, and drive him as an impostor 
from this part of the kingdom to some region of 
more credulity. I am, &c. 

RUKICOIiA. 
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Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem conscendere currus, 

MUii in ignotam qui rude semen humum : 
Nunc ego Medew vellem frcenare dracones, 

Quos habuit fugiens arva, Corinthe, tua ; 
Nunc egojactandas optarem sumere penntu, 

Sive iuas, Perseu ; Doedale, sive fiia*.— ^ovid. 

Now would I mount his car, whose bounteous hand 

First sow'd with teeming seed the fiirrow'd land: 

Now to Metlaea's dragon's fix my reins. 

That swiilly bore her fh>m Corinthian plains : 

Now on Dsfdalian waxen pinions stray, 

Or those which wafted Perseus on his way.<»— f. lewis. ^ 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIK, 

I AM a young woman of very large fortune, which 
if my parents would have been persuaded to com- 
ply with the rules and customs of the polite part 
of mankind, might long since have raised me to 
the highest honours of the female world ; but so 
strangely have they hitherto contrived to waste my 
life, that I am now on the borders of twenty, with- 
out having ever danced but at our monthly assem- 
bly, or been toasted but among a few gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, or seen in any company in 
which it was worth a wish to be distinguished. 

My father having impaired his patrimony in so- 
liciting a place at court,' at last grew wise enough 
to cease his pursuit ; and to repair the consequences 
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of expensive attendance and negligence of his 
affairs, married a lady much older than himself 
who had lived in the fashionaBle world till she 
was considered as an imcumbrance upon parties of 
pleasure, and as I can collect from incidental in- 
formations, retired from gay assemblies just time 
enough to escape the mortification of universal 
neglect 

She was, however, still rich, and not yet wrin- 
kled ; my father was too distressfully embarrassed 
to think much on any thing but the means of ex- 
trication, and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite conversation will always 
produce in understandings not remarkably defec- 
tive, yet he was contented with a match, by which 
he might be set free from inconveniencies, that 
would have destroyed all the pleasures of imagi- 
nation, and taken from softness and beauty the 
power of delighting. 

As they were both somewhat disgusted with 
their treatment in the world, and married, though 
without any dislike of each other, yet principally 
for the sake of setting themselves free from de- 
pendence on caprice or fashion, they soon retired 
into the country, and devoted their lives to rural 
business and diversions. 

They had not much reason to regret the change 
of their situation ; for their vanity, which had so 
long been tormented by neglect and dissapoint- 
ment, was here gratified with every honour that 
could be paid them. Their long familiarity with 
puplic life made them the oracles of all those 
who aspired to intelligence, or politeness. My 
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father dictated polities, my mother prescribed the 
mode, and it was sufficient to entitle any family to 
some consideration, that they were known to visit 
at Mrs Courtly's. 

In this state they were, to speak in the style of 
novelists, made happy by the birth of your cor- 
respondent. My parents had no other child, I was 
therefore not brow-beaten by a saucy brother, or 
lost in a multitude of co-heiresses, whose fortunes 
being equal, would probably have conferred equal 
merit, and procured equal regard ; and as my mo- 
ther was now old, my understanding and my per- 
son had fair play, my inquiries were not checked, my 
advances towards importance were not repressed, 
and I was soon suffered to tell my own opinions, 
and early accustomed to hear my own praises. 

By these accidental advantages I was much ex-. 
alted above the young ladies with whom I con- 
versed, and was treated by them with great de- 
ference. I saw none who did not seem to confess 
my superiority, and to be held in awe by the 
splendour of my appearance ; for the fondness of 
my father made him pleased to see me dressed, and 
my mother had no vanity nor expences to hinder 
her from concurring with his inclination. 

Thus, Mr Rambler, I lived without much de- 
sire after any thing beyond the circle of our visits ; 
and here I should have quietly continued to por- 
tion out my time among my books, and my needle; 
and my company, had not my curiosity been every 
imoment excited by the conversation of my parents, 
who, whenever they sit down to familiar prattle, 
and endeavour the entertainment of each other, 
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immediately transport themselves to London, and 
relate some adventure in a hackney-coach, some 
frolic at a masquerade, some conversation in the 
Park, or some quarrel at an assembly, display the 
magnificence of a birth-night, relate the conquests 
of maids of honour, or give a history of diversions, 
shows and entertainments, which I had never 
known but from their accounts. 

I am so well versed in the history of the gay 
world, that I can relate, with great punctuality, 
the lives of all the last race of wits and beauties ; 
can enumerate, with exact chronology, the whole 
succession of celebrated singers, musicians, trage- 
dians, comedians, and harlequins; can tell to the 
last twenty years all the changes of fashions ; and 
am, indeed, a complete antiquary with respect to 
head-dresses, dances, and operas. 

You will easily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear these narratives, for sixteen years 
together, without suffering some impression^ and 
wishing myself nearer to those places where every 
hour brings some new pleasure, and life is diver- 
sified with an unexhausted succession of felicity. 

I indeed often asked my mother why she left a 
place which she recollected with so much delight, 
and why she did not visit London once a-year, like 
some other ladies, and initiate me in the world by 
showing me its amusements, its grandeur, and its 
variety. But she always told me that the days 
which she had seen were such as will never come 
again ; that all diversion is now degenerated, that 
the conversation of the present age is insipid, that 
their fashions are unbecoming, their customs ab- 
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surd, and their morals corrupt ; that there is no 
ray left of the genius which enlightened the times 
that she remembers ; that no one who had seen, or 
heard, the ancient performers, would be able to 
bear the bunglers of this despicable age ; and that 
there is now neither politeness, nor pleasure, nor 
virtue, in the world. She therefore assures me 
that she consults my happiness by keeping me at 
home, for I should now find nothing but vexation 
and disgust, and she should be ashamed to see me 
pleased with such fopperies and trifles, as take up 
the thoughts of the present set of young people. 

With this answer I was kept quiet for several 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to 
be confined to the country, till last summer a 
young gentleman and his sister came down to pass 
a few months with one of our neighbours. They 
had generally no great regard for the country 
ladies, but distinguished me by a particular com- 
plaisance, and, as we grew intimate, gave me such 
a detail of the elegance, the splendour, the mirth, 
the happiness of tha town, that I am resolved to 
be no longer hurried in ignorance and obscurity, 
but to share with other wits the joy of being ad-* 
mired, and divide with other beauties the empire 
of the world. 

I do not find, Mr Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial comparison, that I am excelled by 
Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of gay, lively 
familiarity, by which she mingles with strangers 
as with persons long acquainted, and which enables 
her to display her powers without any obstruction. 
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hesitation, or confusion. Yet she can relate a 
thousand civilities paid to her in public, can pro- 
duce, from a hundred lovers, letters filled with 
praises, protestations, ecstacies, and despair; has 
been handed by dukes to her chair ; has been the 
occasion of innumerable quarrels ; has paid twenty 
visits in an afternoon ; been invited to six balls in 
an evening, and been forced to retire to lodgings 
in the country from the importunity of courtship, 
and the fatigue of pleasure. 

I tell you Mr Rambler, I will stay here no 
longer. I have at last prevailed upon my mother 
to send me to town, and shall set out in three 
weeks on the grand expedition. I intend to live 
in public, and to crowd into the winter every 
pleasure which money can purchase, and every 
honour which beauty can obtain. 

But this tedious interval how shall I endure ? 
Cannot you alleviate the misery of delay by some 
pleasing description of the entertainments of the 
town ? I can read, I can talk, I can think of no- 
thing else : and if you will not sooth my impa^ 
tience, heighten my ideas, and animate my hopes, 
you may write for those who have more leisure, 
but are not to expect any longer the honour of 
being read by those eyes which are now intent 
only on conquest and destruction. 

Rhodoclia. 
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'Habebat soepe ducentos. 



Saspe decern servos ; modo reges aique tetrarchat. 
Omnia magna loquens : modo, sit mihi mensa tripes, et 
Concha salis puri, et toga, guar defendere frigus, 
Quamvis crassa, queat, hob. ' 

Now with two hundred slaves he crowds his train ; 
Now walks with ten. In high and haughty strain 
At mom, of kings and gOTemors lie prates ; 
At night,—" A frugal table, O ye fates, 

A little sheU the sacred salt to hold. 

And clothes, tho' course, to keep me from the cold/'— »— franco s^ 



« 



It has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer 
who has left behind him observations upon life, 
that no man is pleased with his present state ; 
which proves equally unsatisfactory, says Horace, 
whether fallen upon by chance, or chosen with 
deliberation ; we are always disgusted with some 
circumstance or other of our situation, and ima- 
gine the condition of others more abundant in 
blessings, or exposed less to calamities. 

This universal discontent has been generally 
mentioned with great severity of censure, as un- 
reasonable in itself, since of two, equally envious 
of each other, both cannot h^ve the larger share 
of happiness, and as tending to darken life with 
unnecessary gloom, by withdrawing our minds 
from the contemplation and enjoyment of that 
happiness which our state affords us, and fixing 
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our attention upon foreign objects, which we only 
behold to depress ourselves, and increase our mi* 
sery by injurious comparisons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others pre* 
dominates in the heart, so as to excite resolutions 
of obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to 
which such transcendent privileges are supposed 
to b^ annexed ; when it bursts into action, and 
produces fraud, violence, and injustice, it is to be 
pursued with all the rigour of legal punishments. 
But while operating only upon the thoughts it 
disturbs none but him who has happened to ad« 
mit it, and, however it may interrupt content, 
makes no attack on piety or virtue, I cannot think 
it so far criminal or ridiculous, but that it may de« 
serve some pity, and admit some excuse. 

That all are equally happy, or miserable, I sup* 
pose none is su^iciently enthusiastical to main* 
tain ; because though we cannot judge of the con- 
dition of others, yet eyery man has found frequent 
vicissitudes in his own state, and must there- 
fore be convinced that life is susceptible of more 
or less felicity. What then shall forbid us to en* 
deavour the alteration of that which is capable of 
being improved, and to grasp at augmentations of 
good, when we know it possible to be increased, 
and believe that any particular change of situation 
will increase it ? 

If he that finds himself uneasy may reasonably 
make efforts to ride himself from vexation, all man* 
kind have a sufficient plea for some degree of rest* 
lessness, and the fault seems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclusion, in favour of 

VOL IV. 8 D 
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something not yet experienced, and too mach readi- 
ness to believe, that the misery which our own 
passions and appetites produce, is brought upon 
us by accidental causes, and external efficients. 

It is, indeed, frequently discovered by us, that 
we complained too hastily of peculiar hardships^ 
and imagined ourselves distinguished by embar- 
rassments, in which other classes of men are equally 
entangled. We often change a lighter for a greater 
evil, and wish ourselves restored again to the state 
from which we thought it desirable to be delivered. 
But this knowledge, though it is easily gained by 
the trial, is not always attainable any other way ; 
and that error cannot justly be reproached, which 
reason could not obviate, and prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once distinct and comprehen- 
sive of human life, with all its intricacies of com* 
bination, and varieties of connection, is beyond the 
power of mortal intelligences. Of the state with 
which practice has not acquainted us we snatch a 
glimpse, we discern a point, and regulate the rest 
by passion, and by fancy. In this inquiry every 
favourite prejudice, every innate desire, is busy to 
deceive us. We are unhappy, at least less happy 
than our nature seems to admit ; we necessarily 
desire the melioration of our lot ; what we desire 
we very reasonably seek, and what we seek we are 
naturally eager to believe that we have found. Our 
confidence is often disappointed, but our reason is 
not convinced, and there is no man who does not 
hope for something which he has not, though per. 
haps his wishes lie unactive, because he foresees 
the difficulty of attainment. As among the nu- 
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merous students of Hermetic pliilosophy, not one 
appears to have desisted from the task of transmu- 
tation» from conviction of its impossibility, but 
from weariness of toil» or impatience of delay, a 
broken body, or exhausted fortune. 

Irresolution and mutability are often the faults 
of men, whose views are wide, and whose imagi- 
nation is vigorous and excursive, because they 
cannot confine their thoughts within their own 
boundaries of action, but are continually ranging 
over all the scenes of human existance, and con- 
sequently are often apt to conceive that they fall 
upon new regions of pleasure, and start new 
possibilities of happiness. Thus they are busied 
with a perpetual succession of schemes, and pass 
their lives in alternate elation and sorrow, for want 
of that calm and immovable acquiescence in their 
condition, by which men of slower understandings 
are fixed for ever to a certain point, or led on in 
the plain beaten track, which their fathers and 
grandsires have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
prospect, that will always have the disadvantage 
which we have already tried ; because the evils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate; and 
though we have perhaps from nature, the power 
as well of aggravating the calamity which we fear, 
as of heightening the blessing we expect, yet in 
those meditations which we indulge by choice, 
and which are not forced upon the mind by ne* 
cessity, we have always the art of fixing our regard 
upon the more pleasing images, and sutflr hope to 
dispose the lights by which we look upon futurity. 
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The good and ill of different modes of life are 
sometimes so equally opposed, that perhaps no maa 
ever yet made bis choice between them upon a full 
conviction, and adequate knowledge; and there- 
fore fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, when 
they are proposed to the election, than oscillations 
of a beam charged with equal weights. The mind 
no sooner imagines itself determined by some pre- 
valent advantage, than some convenience of equal 
weight is discovered on the other side, and the re- 
solutions which are suggested by the nicest ex- 
amination, are often repented as soon as they are 
taken. 

Eumenes, a young man of great abilities, inhe- 
rited a large estate from a father, long eminent in 
conspicuous employments. His father, harassed 
with competitions, and perplexed with multiplicity- 
of business, recommended the quiet of a private 
station with so much force, that Eumenes lor some 
years resisted every motion of ambitious wishes ; 
but being once provoked by the sight of oppres- 
sion, which he could not redress, he began to 
think it the duty of an honest man to enable him- 
self to protect others, and gradually felt a desire 
of greatness, excited by a thousand projects of ad- 
vantage to his country. His fortune placed him 
in the senate, his knowledge and eloquence ad- 
vanced him at court, and he possessed that au- 
thority and influence which he had resolved to 
exert for the happiness of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatness, and 
was in a short time convinced, that in proportion 
as the power of doing well is enhatg^i, the temp- 
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tations to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He 
felt himself every moment in danger of being 
either seduced or driven from his honest purposes. 
Sometimes a friend was to be gratified, and some- 
times a rival to be crushed, by means which his 
conscience could not approve. Sometimes he was 
forced to comply with the prejudices of the pub- 
lic, and sometimes with the schemes of the mi- 
nistry. He was by degrees wearied with perpetual 
struggles to unite policy and virtue, and went back 
to retirement as the shelter of Innocence, per- 
suaded that he could only hope to benefit man- 
kind by a blameless example of private virtue. 
Here he spent some years in tranquillity and be- 
neficence; but finding that corruption increased, 
and false opinions in government prevailed, he 
thought himself again summoned to posts of pub- 
lic trust, from which new evidence of his own 
weakness again determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconstant by virtue 
and by vice, by too much or too little thought; 
yet inconstancy, however dignified by its motives, 
18 always to be avoided, because life allows us but 
a small time for inquiry and experiment, and he 
that steadily endeavours at excellence, in what* 
ever employment, will more benefit mankind than 
he that hesitates in chusing his part till he is 
called to the performance. The traveller that re- 
solutely follows a rough and winding path, will 
sooner reach the end of his journey, than he that 
is always changing his direction, and wastes the 
hours oi day-light in looking for smoother ground, 
and shorter passages. 
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Idem velle, et idem noUe, ea demumfirma amicitia est ." b allust* 

To live in friendship is to have the same desires and the same aver- 
sions. 

When Socrates was building himself a house at 
Athens, being asked by one that observed the 
littleness of the design, why a man so eminent 
would not have an abode more suitable to bis dig- 
nity ? he replied, that he should think himself suf- 
ficiently accommodated, if he could see that nar- 
row habitation filled with real friends^ Such was 
the opinion of this great master of human life, 
concerning the infrequency of such an union of 
minds as might deserve the name of friendship, 
that among the multitudes whom vanity or curi- 
osity, civility or veneration, crowded about him, 
he did not expect, that very spacious apartments 
would be necessary to contain all that should re- 
gard him with sincere kindness, or adhere to him 
with steady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to the 
possibility of friendship, and so many accidents 
must concur to its rise and continuance, that the 
greatest part of mankind content themselves with- 
out it, and supply its place as they can, with in- 
terest and dependance. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are 
incapacitated for any other elevated excellency 
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by perpetual attention to their interest, and unre- 
sisting subjection to their passions. Liong habits 
may superinduce inability to deny any desire, or 
repress, by superior motives, the importunities of 
any immediate gratification, and an inveterate sel- 
fishness will imagine all advantages diminished in 
proportion as they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of disposition, not incon- 
sistent with common degrees of virtue, may ex- 
clude friendship from the heart. Some ardent 
enough in their benevolence, and defective nei- 
ther in officiousness nor liberality, are mutable and 
uncertain, soon attracted by new objects, disgusted 
without offence, and alienated without enmity. 
Others are soft and flexible, easily influenced by 
reports or whispers, ready to catch alarms from 
every dubious circumstance, and to listen to every 
suspicion which envy and flattery shall suggest, to 
follow the opinion of every confident adviser, and 
move by the impulse of the last breath. Some 
are impatient of contradiction, more willing to go 
wrong by their own judgment, than to be indebted 
for a better or a safer way to the sagacity of ano- 
ther, inclined to consider counsel as insult, and 
inquiry as want of confidence, and to confer their 
regard on no other terms than unreserved sub- 
mission, and implicit compliance. Some are dark 
and involved, equally careful to conceal good and 
bad purposes ; and pleased with producing effects 
by invisible means, and shewing their design only 
in its execution. Others are universally commu- 
nicative, alike open to every eye, and equally pro- 
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fuse of their own secrets and those of others^ withr 
out the neceissary vigilance of caution, or the 
honest arts of prudent integrity, ready to accuse 
without malice, and to betray without treachery. 
Any of these may be useful to the community, 
and pass through the world with the reputation 
of good purposes and uncorrupted morals, but 
they are unfit for close and tender intimacies. 
He cannot properly be chosen for a friend, whose 
kindness is exhaled by its own warmth, or frozen 
by the first blast of slander ; he cannot be a use* 
ful counsellor who will hear no opinion but his 
own ; he will not much invite confidence whose 
principle maxim is to suspect; nor can the can« 
dour and frankness of that man be much esteemed 
who spreads his arms to humankind, and makes 
every man, without distinction, a denizen of his 
bosom. 

That friendship may be at once fond and last« 
ing, there must not only be equal virtue on each 
part, but virtue of the same kind ; not only the 
same end must be proposed, but the same means 
must be approved by both. We are often, by su- 
perficial accomplishments and accidental endear- 
ments, induced to love those whom we cannot 
esteem ; we are sometimes, by great abilities, and 
incontestable evidences of virtue, compelled to 
esteem those whom we cannot love. But friend* 
ship, compounded of esteem and love, derives 
from one its tenderness, and its permanence froia 
the other; and therefore requires not only that 
its candidates should gain the judgment, but that 
they should attract the affections ; that they should 
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not only be firm in the day of distress, but gay in 
the hour of jollity ; not only useful in exigenciesf, 
but pleasing in familiar life ; their presence should 
give cheerfulness as well as courage, and dispel 
alike the gloom of fear and of melancholy. 

To this mutu^ complacency is generally requi- 
site an uniformity of opinions, at least of those 
active and conspicuous principles which discrimi- 
nate parties in government, and sects in religion^ 
and which every day operate more or less on the 
common business of life. For though great ten* 
derness has, perhaps, been sometimes known to 
continue between men eminent in contrary fac- 
tions ; yet such friends are to be shewn rather as 
prodigies than examples, and it is no more proper 
to regulate our conduct by such instances, than 
to leap a precipice, because some have fallen from 
it and escaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preserve 
private kindness in the midst of public opposition^ 
in which will necessarily b^ involved a thousand 
incidents, extending their influence to conversa- 
tion and privacy. Men engaged, by moral or re- 
ligious motives, in contrary parties, will generally 
look with different eyes upon every man, and de- 
cide almost every question upon different princi- 
ples. When such occasions of dispute happen, to 
comply is to betray our cause, and to maintain 
friendship by ceasing to deserve it ; to be silent is 
to lose the happiness and dignity of independence^ 
to live in perpetual constraint, and to desert, if 
not to betray : and who shall deternune which of 
two firiends shall yields where neither believes 
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himself mistaken, and both confessed the importance 
of the question ? What then remains but contra^ 
diction and debate ? and from those what can be 
expected but acrimony and vehemoiice, the inso- 
lence of triumph, the vexation of defeat, and, in 
time, a weariness of contest, and an extinction of 
benevolence? Exchange of endearments and in* 
tercourse of civility may continue, indeed, as 
boughs may for a while be verdant, when the root 
is wounded^ but the poison of discord is infused, 
and though the countenance may preserve its smile, 
the heart is hardening and contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom we 
see only in times of seriousness and severity ; and 
therefore to maintain the softness and serenity of 
benevolence, it is necessary that friends partake 
each other's pleasures as well as cares, and be led 
to the same diversions by similitude of taste. This 
is, however, not to be considered as equally indis- 
pensable with conformity of principles, because 
any man may honestly, according to the precepts 
of Horace, resign the gratifications of taste to the 
humour of another, and friendship may well de* 
serve the sacrifice of pleasure, though not of con* 
science. 

It was once confessed to me, by a painter, that 
no professor of his art ever loved another. This 
*" declaration is so far justified by the knowledge of 
life, as to damp the hopes of warm and constant 
friendship, between men whom their studies have 
made competitors, and whom every favourer and 
every censurer are hourly inciting against each 
other. The utmost expectation that experience 
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can warrant, is, that they should forbear open hos- 
tilities and secret machinations, and when the 
whole fraternity is attacked, be able to unite 
against a common foe. Some, however, though 
few, may perhaps be found, in whom emulation 
has not been able to overpower generosity, who 
are distinguished from lower beings by nobler mo- 
tives than the love of fiime, and can preserve the 
sacred flame of friendship from the gusts of pride, 
and the rubbish of interest. 

Friendship is seldom lasting but between equalst 
or where the superiority on one side is reduced 
by some equivalent advantage on the other. Be- 
nefits which cannot be repaid, and obligations 
which cannot be discharged, are not commonly 
found to increase affection ; they excite gratitude 
indeed, and heighten veneration; but commonly 
take away that easy freedom and familiarity of 
intercourse, without which, though there may be 
fidelity, and zeal, and admiration, there cannot be 
friendship. Thus imperfect are all earthly bless- 
ings ; the great effect of friendship is beneficence, 
yet by the first act of uncommon kindness it is 
endangered, like plants that bear their fruit and 
die. Yet this consideration ought not to restrain 
bounty, or repress compassion ; for duty is to be 
preferred before convenience, apd he that loses 
part of the pleasures of firiendship by his genero- 
sity, gains in its place the gratulation of his con« 
science. 
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'Qarrit amies 



Ex refabeUas.' 



The cheerAil sage^ when solemn dictates fail^ 
Conceals the moral counsel in a tale. 

Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the cara« 
Tansera early in the morning, and pursued 
bis journey through the plains of Indostan. He 
was fresh and. vigorous with rest; he was ani-> 
mated with h6pe ; he was incited by desire ; he 
walked swiftly forward over the vall^s, and s»w 
the hills gradually rising before him. As he passed 
along, his ears were delighted with the morning 
song of the bird of paradise, he was fanned by the 
last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled 
with dew by groves of spices ; he sometimes con- 
templated the towering height of the oak, mo- 
narch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gen- 
tle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of 
the spring : all his senses were gratified, and all 
care was banished from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the sun approached his 
meridian, and the increasing heat preyed upon his 
strength; he then looked roundabout him for some 
more commodious path. He saw, on his right 
hand, a grove that seemed to wave its shades as a 
sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found the 
coolness and verdure ^irresistibly pleasant. He did 
not, however, forget whither he was travelling, 
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but found a narrow way bordered with flowerd^ 
which appeared to have the saqie direction with 
the main road» and was pleased that, by this happy 
experiment, he had found means to unite pleasure 
with business, and to gain the rewards of diligenct 
without suffering its fatigues. He, therefore, stili 
continued to walk for a time, without the least re- 
mission of his ardour, except that he was some- 
times tempted to stop by the music of the birds 
whom the heat had assembled in the shade ; and 
sometimes amused himself with plucking the 
flowers that covered the banks on either side, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. At last 
the green path began to decline from its first ten- 
dency, and to wind among hills and thickets; 
cooled with fountains and murmuring with water** 
falls. Here Obidah paused for a time, and began 
to consider whether it were longer safe to forsake 
the known and common track ; but remembering 
that the heat was now in its greatest violence, and 
that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved 
to pursue the new path, which he supposed only 
to make a few meanders, in compliance with the 
varieties of the ground, and to end at last in the 
common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected that he was not 
gaining ground. This uneasiness of his mind in- 
clined him to lay hold on every new object, and 
give way to every sensation that might sooth or 
divert him. He listened to every echo, he mount- 
ed every hill for a fresh prospect, he turned 
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to every cascade, and pleased himself with tradng 
the course of a gentle river that rolled among the 
trees, and watered a large region with innumerable 
circumvolutions. In these amusements the hours 
ipassed away uncounted, his deviations had per- 
plexed his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to travel. He stood pensive and con- 
fused, afraid to go forward least he should go 
wrong, yet conscious that the time of loitering 
was now past. While he was thus tortured with 
uncertainty, the sky was overspread with clouds 
the day vanished from before him, and a sudden 
tempest gathered round his head. He was now 
roused by his danger to a quick and painful re- 
membrance of his folly; he now saw how hap- 
piness is lost when ease* is consulted ; he lamented 
the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
seek shelter in the grove, and despised the petty 
curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. 
While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in 
his power, to tread back the ground which be had 
passed, and try to find some issue where the wood 
might open into the plain. He prostrated himself 
on the ground, and commended his life to the 
Liord of nature. He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity, and pressed on with his sabre in his 
hand, for the beasts of the desert were in motion, 
and on every hand were heard the mingled howls 
of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration ; all 
the horrors of darkness and solitude surrounded 
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him : the winds roared in the woods» and the tor« 
rents tumbled from the hills. 



Tdv}f Tf mAd^t iS^tf fy S^tTif icXvt vifiif 

Work'd into sudden rage by wintry show'rs, 
Down the steep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain shepherd hears the distant noise. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer 
to safety or to destruction. At length not fear 
but labour began to overcome him ; his breath 
grew short, and his knees trembled, he was on the 
point of lying down in resignation to his fate, 
when he beheld through the brambles the glim- 
mer of a taper. He advanced towards the light, 
and finding that it proceeded from the cottage of 
a hermit, he called humbly at the door, and ob- 
tained admission. The old man set before him 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, 
on which Obidah fed with eagerness and grati- 
tude. 

When the repast was over, " Tell me,** said the 
hermit, ** by what chance thou hast been brought 
hither; I have been now twenty years an inba- 
** bitant of the wilderness, in which I never saw 
*^ a man before." Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

" Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and 
^' follies, the dangers and escape of this day, sink 
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^ deep into thy heart. Remember, my son, that 
*' hudaan life is the journey of a day. We rise in 
*' the morning of youth, full of vigour and full -of 
^ expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, 
^* with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
*' while in the straight road of piety towards the 
** mansions of rest In a short time we remit our 
^ fervour, and endeavour to find some mitigation 
of our duty, and some more easy means of ob- 
taining the same end. We then relax our vi- 
gour, and resolve no longer to be terrified with 
crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own con- 
stancy, and venture to approach what we resolve 
••never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of 
•• ease, and repose in the shades of security. Here 
•• the ^eart softens and vigilance subsides ; we are 
•' then willing to inquire whether another advance 
•' cannot be made, and whether we may not, at 
•• least turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
•• sure. We approach them with scruple and he- 
•• sitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous and 
•• trembling, and always hope to pass through them 
without losing the road of virtue, which we, for 
a while, keep in our sight, and to which we pro- 
*• pose to return. But temptation succeeds temp- 
'* tation, and one compliance prepares us for ano- 
•• ther ; we in time lose the happiness of innocence, 
•• and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifica- 
tions. By degrees we let fall the remembrance 
of our original intention, and quit the only ade^ 
" quate object of rational desire. We entangle 
•• ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in lux- 
" ury, and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
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stancy, till the darkness of old age begins to in- 
vade us, 'and disease and anxiety obstruct our 
^ way. We then look back upon our lives with 
** horror, with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, 
^ but too often vainly wish, that we had not for- 
" saken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my 
son, who shall learn from thy example not to 
despair, but shall remember, that though the 
day is past, and their strength is wasted, there 
'' yet remtuns one effort to be made ; that refor- 
^* mation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours 
** ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may at length 
'^ return after all his errors, and that he who im- 
^^ plores strength and courage from above, shall 
^ find danger and difficulty, give way before him. 
'' Go now, my son» to thy repose, commit thyself 
^' to the care of Omnipotence, and when the mom- 
** ing calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey 
« and thy life." 
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Pauci dignoscere possuni 
Vera bona, atqtie ilUs mtdtum diversa, remotm 
Erroris fi«W(B.— juf. 



How few 



Know their own good ; or knowing it, pursue ! 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! ■■ » it»b»4 

The folljF-of human wishes and pursuits has always 
been a standing subject of mirth and declamation^ 
and has been ridiculed and lamented from age to 
age; till perhaps the fruitless repetition of com* 
plaints and censures, may be justly numbered 
among the subjects of censure and complaint 

Some of these instructors of mankind have not 
contented themselves with checking the overflows 
of passion, and lopping the exuberance of desire^ 
but have attempted to destroy the root as well as 
the branches ; and not only to confine the mind 
within bounds, but to smooth it for ever by a dead 
calm. They have employed their reason and elo- 
quence to persuade us, that nothing is worth the 
wish of a wise man, have represented all earthly 
good and evil as indifferent, and counted among 
vulgar errors the dread of pain, and the love of 
life. 

It is almost always the unhappiness of a victo* 
rious disputant, to destroy his own authority by 
claiming too many consequences, or diffusing his 
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proposition to an indefensible extent. When we 
have heated our zeal in a cause, and elated our 
confidence with success, we are naturally inclined 
to pursue the same train of reasoning, to establish 
some collateral truth, to remove some adjacent 
difficulty, and to take in the whole comprehension 
of our system. As a prince, in the ardour of ac- 
quisition, is willing to secure his first conquest by 
the addition of another, add fortress to fortress, 
and city to city, till despair and opportunity turn 
his enemies upon him, and he loses in a moment 
the glory of a reign. 

The philosophers having found an easy victory 
over those desires which we produce in ourselves, 
and which terminate in some imaginary state of 
happiness unknown and unattainable, proceeded 
to make further inroads upon the heart, and at- 
tacked at last our senses and our instincts. They 
continue to war upon nature with arms, by which 
only folly could be conquered ; they therefore lost 
the trophies of their former combats, and were 
considered no longer with reverence or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with justice denied, that these 
men have been very useful monitors, and have left 
many proofs of strong reason, deep penetration, 
and accurate attention to the affairs of life, which 
it is now our business to separate from the foam 
of a boiling imagination, and to apply judiciously 
to our own use. They have shewn that most of 
the conditions of life, which raise the envy of the 
timorous, and rouse the ambition of the daring, 
are empty shows of felicity, which, when they be* 
come familiar, lose their power of delighting ; and 
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that the most prosperous and exalted have very 
few advantages over a meaner and more obscure 
fortune, when their dangers and solicitudes are 
balanced against their equipage, their banquets and 
their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninstructed to mur- 
mur at his condition, because, in the general infe- 
licity of life, he feels his own miseries, without 
knowing that they are common to all the rest of 
the species ; and therefore, though he will not be 
less sensible of pain by being told that others are 
equally tormented, he will at least be freed from 
the temptation of seeking, by perpetual changes, 
that ease which is no where to be found ; and 
though his disease still continues, he escapes the 
hazard of exasperating it by remedies. 

The gratifications which affluence of wealth, ex« 
tent of power, and eminence of reputation confer, 
must be always, by their own nature, confined to 
a very small number ; and the life of the greater 
part of mankind must be lost in empty wishes and 
painful comparisons, were fnot the balm of philo- 
sophy shed upon us, and our discontent nt the ap- 
pearances of an unequal distribution soothed and 
appeased. 

It seemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the 
great masters of moral learning, to descend to fa- 
miliar life, and caution mankind against that petty 
ambition which is known among us by the name 
of Vanity ; which yet had been an undertaking not 
unworthy of the longest beard, and most solemn 
austerity. For though the passions of little minds, 
acting in low stations, do not fill the world with 
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Uoodshed and devastations, or mark, by great 
events, the periods of time, yet they torture the 
breast on which they seize, infest those that are 
placed within the reach of their influence, destroy 
private quiet and private virtue, and undermine 
insensibly the happiness of the world. 

The desire of excellence is laudable, but is very 
frequently ill directed. We fall, Jby chance, into 
some class of mankind, and, without consulting 
nature or wisdom, resolve to gain their regard by 
those qualities which they happen to esteem. I 
once knew a man remarkably dim-sighted, who, 
by conversing much with country gentlemen, found 
himself irresistibly determined to sylvan honours. 
His great ambition was to shoot flying, and he 
therefore spent whole days in the woods pursuing 
game; which, before he was near enough to see 
them, his approach frighted away. 

When it happens that the desire tends to ob- 
jects which produce no competition, it may be 
overlooked with some indulgence, because, how- 
ever fruitless or absurd, it cannot have ill effSects 
upon the morals. But most of our enjoyments 
owe their value to the peculiarity of possession, 
and when they are rated at too high a value, give 
occasion to stratagems of malignity, and incite 
opposition, hatred, and defamation. The contest 
of two rural beauties for preference and distinc- 
tion, is often sufficiently keen and rancorous to 
fill their breasts with all those passions, which are 
generally thought the curse only of senates, of 
armies, and of courts ; and the rival dancers of an 
obscure assembly have their partisans and abel^ 
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tors, often not less exasperated against each other, 
than those who are promoting the interests of rival 
monarchs. 

It is common to consider those whom we find 
infected with an unreasonable regard for trifling 
accomplishments, as chargeable with all the con- 
sequences of their folly, and as the authors of thdr 
own unhappiness : but, perhaps, those whom we thus 
scorn or detest, have more claim to tenderness than 
has been yet allowed them. Before we permit our 
severity to break loose upon any fiault or error, 
we ought surely to consider how much we have 
countenanced or promoted it. We see multitudes 
busy in the pursuit of riches, at the expence of 
wisdom and of virtue ; but we see the rest of man- 
kind approving their conduct, and inciting their 
eagerness, by paying that regard and deference to 
wealth, which wisdom and virtue only can de- 
serve. We see wom^n universally jealous of the 
reputation of their beauty, and frequently look 
with contempt on the care with which they study 
their complexions, endeavour to preserve or to 
supply the bloom of youth, regulate every orna- 
ment, twist their hair into curls, and shade their 
faces from the weather. We recommend the care 
of their nobler part, and tell them how little ad- 
dition is made by all their arts to the graces of 
the mind. But when was it known that female 
goodness or knowledge was able to attract that 
officiousness, or inspire that ardour, which beauty 
produces whenever it appears? And with what 
hope can we endeavour to persuade the ladies, 
that the time spent at the tdiet is lost in vanity. 
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when they have every moment some new convic- 
tion, that their interest is more effectually pro- 
moted by a ribband well disposed, than by the 
brightest act of heroic virtue ? 

In every instance of vanity it will be found that 
the blame ought to be shared among more than it 
generally reaches ; all who exalt trifles by immo- 
derate praise, or instigate needless emulation by 
invidious incitements, are to be considered as per- 
vertiers of reason, and corrupters of the world: 
and since every man is obliged to promote happi- 
ness and virtue, he should be careful not to mis- 
lead unwary minds, by appearing to set too high a 
value upon things by which no real excellence is 
conferred. 
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At i* tXTtitf fiioxun ^vytioctf^ &f >^*yi% 
K»X&f fixiinso%f dftfima't^ f»%X}iit0't it. EUBIP. 

Exiles, the proverb says, subsist on hope, * 

Delu8^re hope still points to distant good. 
To good tbat mocks approach. 

There is no temper so generally indulged as 
hope; other passions operate by starts on par- 
ticular occasions, or in certain parts of life; but 
hope begins with the first power of comparing 
our actual with our possible state, and attends us 
through every stage and period, always urging us 
forward to new acquisitions, and holding out some 
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distant blessings to our view, promising us either 
relief from pain, or increase of happiness, 

Hope is necessary in every condition. The mi- 
series of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be insupportable ; nor does 
it appear that the happiest lot of terrestrial ex« 
istence can set us above the want of this general 
blessing ; or that life, when the gifts of nature and 
of fortune are accumulated upon it, would not 
still be wretched, were it not elevated and de- 
lighted by the expectation of some new possession, 
of some new enjoyment yet behind, by which the 
wish shall be at last satisfied, and the heart filled 
up to its utmost extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promises 
what it seldom gives; but its promises are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it seldom 
firustrates us without assuring us of recompensing 
the delay by a greater bounty. 

I was musing on this strange inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himself, and consider- 
ing the advantages and dangers proceeding from 
this gay prospect of futurity, when, falling asleep, 
on a sudden I found myself placed in a garden, 
of which my sight could descry no limits. Every 
scene about me was gay and gladsome, light with 
sunshine, and fragrant with perfumes ; the ground 
was painted with all the variety of spring, and all 
the choir of nature was singing in the groves. 
When I had recovered from the first raptures, 
with which the confusion of pleasure bad for a 
time entranced me, I began to take a particular 
and deliberate view of this delightful region. I 
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then preceived 'that I had yet higher gratificatiiHis 
to expect, and that, at a small distance from m^ 
there were brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and 
more lofty groves, where the birds, which I yel 
heard but faintly, were exerting all the power of 
melody. The trees about me were beautiful witih 
verdure, and fragrant with blossoms; but I was 
tempted to leave them by the sight of ripe fruits, 
which seemed to hang only to be plucked. I 
therefore walked hastily forwards, but found, as I 
proceeded, that the colours of the field faded at 
my approach, the fruit fell before I reached it, 
the birds flew still singing before me, and though 
I pressed onward with great celerity, I was still in 
sight of pleasures of which I could not yet gain 
the possession, and which seemed to mock my 
diligence, and to retire as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with so many alter* 
nations of joy and grief, I yet persbted to go for- 
ward, in hopes that these fugitive delights would 
in time be overtaken. At length I saw an innu* 
merable multitude of every age and sex, who 
seemed all to partake of some general felicity; 
for every cheek was flushed with confidence, and 
every eye sparkled with eagerness ; yet each ap* 
peared to have some particular and secret plea^ 
sure, and very few were willing to communicate 
their intentions, or extend their concern beyond 
themselves. Most of them seemed, by the rapidity 
of their motion, too busy to gratify the curiosity 
of a stranger, and therefore 1 was content for a 
while to gaze upon them, without interrupting 
them with troublesome inquiries. At last I ob» 
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served one man worn with time, and unable to 
struggle in the crowd ; and, therefore, supposing 
him more at leisure, I b^an to accost him : but 
he turned from me with anger, and told me he 
must not be disturbed, for the great hour of pro- 
jection was now come when Mercury should lose 
his wings, and slaveiy should no longer dig the 
mine for gold. 

I left him, and attempted another, whose soft- 
ness of mein, and easy movement, gave me reason 
to hope for a more agreeable reception : but he 
told me, with a low bow» that nothing would make 
him more happy than an opportunity of serving 
me, which he could not now want, for a place 
which he had been twenty years solidting would 
be soon vacant From him I had recourse to the 
next, who was departing in haste to take posses- 
sion of the estate of an ilncle, who by the course 
of nature could not live long. He that followed 
was preparing to dive for treasure in a new- 
invented bell; and another was on the point of 
discovering the longitude. 

Being thus rejected wheresoever I applied my- 
self for information, I began to imagine it best to 
desist from inquiry, and try what my own obser- 
vation would discover : but seeing a young man 
gay and thoughtless, I resolved upon one more 
experiment, and was informed that I was in the 
garden of Hope, the daughter of Desire, and that 
all those whom I saw thus tumultuously bustling 
round me were incited by the promises of Hope, 
and hastening to seize the giftis which she held in 
her hand. 
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I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddi 
in the bloom of youth sitting on a throne : around 
her lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the blessings 
of life were spread abroad to view ; she had a per- 
petual gaiety of aspect, and every one imagined 
that her smile, which was impartial and general^ 
was directed to himself, and triumphed in his own 
superiority to others, who had conceived the same 
confidence from the same mistake. 

I then mounted an eminence, from which I had 
a more extensive view of the whole place, and 
could with less perplexity consider the different 
conduct of the crowds that filled it. From this 
station I observed, that the entrance into the gar^-, 
den of Hope was by two gates, one of which was 
kept by Reason, and the other by Fancy. Rea^' 
son was surly and scrupulous, and seldom turned 
the key without many interrogatories, and long 
hesitation ; but Fancy was a kind and gentle pcHr* 
tress, she held her gate wide open, and welcomed 
all equally to the district under her superinten- 
dency; so that the passage was crowded by all 
those who either feared the examination of Rea* 
son, or had been rejected by her. 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to 
the throne of Hope, by a craggy, slippery and 
winduig path, called the ** Streight of Difficulty/' 
which those who entered with the permission of 
the guard endeavoured to dimb. But though 
they surveyed the way very carefully before they 
began to rise, and marked out the several stages of 
their progress, they commonly found unexpected 
obstacles, and were obliged frequently to stop on 
the sudden, where they imagined the way plain 
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and even. A thousand intricacies embarrassed 
Aem, a thousand slips threw them back, and a 
thousand pitfalls impeded their advance. So for- 
midable wexe the dangers, and so frequent the 
miscarriages, that many returned from the first 
attempt, and many fainted in the midst of the 
way, and only a very small number were led up 
to the summit of Hope, by the hand of Forti« 
tude. Of these few the greater part, when they 
had obtained the gift which Hope had promised 
them, r^retted the labour which it cost, and felt 
in their success the regret of disappointment ; the 
rest retired with their prize, and were led by Wis- 
dom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the seat of Hope ; but though she 
sat full in view, and held out her gifts with an air 
of invitation, which filled every heart with rap- 
ture, the mountain was, on that side, inaccessibly 
steep, but so channelled and shaded, that none 
perceived the impossibility of ascending it, but 
each imagined himself to have discovered a way 
to which the rest were strangers. Many expe- 
dients were indeed tried by this industrious tribe, 
of whom some were making themselves wings, 
which others were contriving to actuate by the 
perpetual motion. But with all their labour, and 
all their artifices, they never rose above the ground 
or quickly fell back, nor ever approached the throne 
of Hope, but continued still to gaze at a distance, 
and laughed at the slow progress of those whom 
they saw toiling in the •* Streight of Difliculty.- 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had 
^tered the garden, without makingr like the rest. 
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an attempt to climb the mountain, turned immedi* 
ately to the vale of Idleness, a calm and undis^ 
turbed retirement, from whence they could always 
have hope in prospect, and to which they pleased 
themselves with believing that she intended spee- 
dily to descend. These were indeed scorned by all 
the rest ; but they seemed very little affected by 
contempt, advice, or reproof, but were resolved to 
expect at ease the favour of the goddess. 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and 
found them ready to answer all my questions, and 
willing to communicate their mirth ; but turning 
round, I saw two dreadful monsters entering the 
vale, one of whom I knew to be Age, and the 
other Want. Sport and revelling were now at an 
end, and an universal shriek of affright and di8« 
tress burst out and awaked me. 
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Vivendum rede, cum propter plurima, tunc his 
PrcBcipue causU, ui Hnguat tnancipiorum 

Contemnas ; nam lingua mali pars pessima Sirvi, j u v. 

• 

Let U8 live well : were it alone for this 
The baneM tongue of serrants to despise : 
Slander^ that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds.— —meevey. 

The younger Pliny has very justly observed^ 
that of actions that deserve our attention, the most 
splendid are not always the greatest. Fame, and 
wonder, and applause, are not excited but by 
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external and adventitious circumstances, often 
tinct and separate fix>m virtue and heroism. Emi- 
nenee of station, greatness of effect, and all the 
&vours of fortune, must concur to place excellence 
in public view ; but fortitude, diligence, and pa- 
tience, divested of their show, glide unobserved 
through the crowd of life, and suffer and act, 
though with the same vigour and constancy, yet 
without pity and without praise. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of 
Ufe. Nothing is to be estimated by its effect upon 
common eyes and common ears. A thousand mi- 
series make silent and invisible inroads on man- 
kind, and the heart feels innumerable throbs, whic^ 
never break into compliant. Perhaps, Ukewise, 
our pleasures are for the most part equally -secret 
and most are borne up by some private satisfac- 
tion, some internal consciousness, some latent 
hope, some peculiar prospect, which they never 
communicate, but reserve for solitary hours, and 
clandestine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small 
incidents and petty occurrences ; of wishes for ob- 
jects not remote, and grief for disappointments of 
no fatal consequence ; of insect vexations winch 
sting us and fly away, impertinences which buzz 
awhile about us, and are heard no more ; of me- 
teorous pleasures which dance before us and are 
dissipated; of compliments which glide off the 
soul like other music, and are forgotten by him 
that gave and him that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every 
roan is to cull his own condition ; for, as the che- 
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mists tell us, that all bodies are resolvable into the 
same elements, and that the boundless variety of 
things arises from the different proportipns of very 
few ingredients; so a few pains and a few plea« 
sures are all the materials of human life^ and of 
these the proportions are partly allotted by Provi- 
dence, and partly left to the arrangement of reason 
and of choice. 

As these are well or ill disposed, man is for the 
most part happy or miserable. For very few are 
involved in great events, or have their thread of 
life entwisted with the chain of causes on which 
armies or nations are suspended; and even those 
who seem wholly busied in public affairs, and ele« 
vated above low cares, or trivial pleasures, pass 
the chief part of their time in familiar and domes- 
tic scenes ; from these they came into public life, 
to these they are every hour recalled by passions 
not to be suppressed ; in these they have the re- 
ward of their toils, and to these at last they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerful- 
ness to those hours, which splendour cannot gild 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate ; those soft in- 
tervals of unbended amusement, in which a man 
shrinks to his natural dimensions, and throws aside 
the ornaments or disguises, which he feels in pri« 
vacy to be useless incumbrances, and so lose all 
effect when they become fimiiliar. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate result of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterprise and labour tends, 
and of which every desire prompts the prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must be 
known by those who would makea just estimate 
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dther of his virtue or felidty ; for smiles and em- 
broideiy are alike occasional, and the mind is often 
dressed for show in painted honour and fictitioua 
benevolence. 

Every man must have found some whose lives, 
in every house but their own, was a continual se- 
ries of hypocrisy, and who concealed under fur 
appearances bad qualities, which, whenever they 
thought themselves out of the reach of censure, 
broke out from their restraint, like winds impri- 
, Boned in their caverns, and whom every one had 
reason to love, but they whose love a wise man is 
chiefly solidtous to procure. And there are others 
who, without any show of general goodness, and 
without the attractions by which popularity is con- 
dliated, are received among their own femilies as 
bestowers of happiness, and reverenced as instruo. 
tors, guardians, and benefactcnn. 

The most authentic witnesses of any man's cha- 
racter are those who know him in his own ftmily, 
and see him without any restraint or rule of con- 
duct, but such as he voluntarily prescribes to him- 
self. If a man carries virtue with him into his pri- 
vate apartments, and takes no advantage of unli- 
mited power or probable secrecy ; if we trace him 
through the round of his time, and find that his 
character, with those allowances which mortal 
frailty must always want, is uniform and regular, 
we have all the evidence of bis rincoity, that one 
man can have with regard to anotbn i and,' in- 
deed, as hypocrisy cannot be its own reward, we 
msyt without hesitation, determine tiat ba heart 
is pur& 
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Tbe^ highest panegyric, therefore, that private 
yirtue : ean receive, is the praise of servants. For, 
bowever vanity or insolence may look down ' with 
contempt on the suffrage of men undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very 
seldom happens that they commend or blame with- 
out justice. Vice and virtue are easily distinguish- 
ed. Oppression, according to Harrington's apho- 
rism, will be felt by those that cannot see it ; and, 
perhaps, it falls out very often that, in moral ques- 
tions, the philosophers in the gown, and in the 
livery, differ not so much in their sentiments, as 
in their language, and have equal power of dis- 
oerning right, though they cannot point it out to 
others with equal address. 

There are very few fiiults to be committed in 
solitude, or without some agents, partners, confe- 
derates, or witnesses ; and, therefore, the servant 
must commonly know the secrets of a master, who 
has any secrets to entrust; and failings, merely 
personal, are so frequently exposed by that secu- 
rity which pride and folly generally produce, and 
so inquisitively watched by that desire of reducing 
the inequalities of condition, which the lower or- 
ders of the world will always feel, that the testi- 
mony of a menial domestic can seldom be con- 
sidered as defective for want of knowledge. And 
though its impartiality may be sometimes suspect, 
ed, it is at least as credible as that of equals, where 
rivalry instigates censure, or friendship dictates pal- 
liations. 

The danger of betraying our weaknesses to our 

servants, and the impossibility of concealing it fit)m 
VOL. IV. a F 
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them, may be justly considered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life. For no condition 
is more hateful or despicable, than his who has put 
himself in the power of his servant ; in the power 
of him whom, perhaps, he has first corrupted by 
making him subservient to his vices, and whose 
fidelity he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts 
of honesty or reason. It is seldom known that au- 
thority thus acquired, is possessed without inso* 
lence, or that the master is not forced to confess 
by his tameness or forbearance, that he has en**- 
slaved himself by some foolish confidence. And 
his crime is equally punished, whatever part he 
takes of the choice to which he is reduced ; and 
he is firom that fatal hour, in which he sacrificed 
his dignity to his passions, in perpetual dread of 
insolence or defamation ; of a controller at home^ 
or an accuser abroad. He is condemned to pur- 
chase, by continual bribes, that secrecy which 
bribes never secured, and which, after a long 
course of submission, promises, and anxieties, he 
will find vitiated in a fit of rage, or in a fi-olic of 
drunkenness. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is 
the great prerogative of innocence ; an exemption 
granted only to invariable virtue. But, guilt has 
always its horrors and solicitudes ;^ and to make it 
yet more shamefiil and detestable, it is doomed 
often to stand in awe of those, to whom nothing 
could give influence or weight, but their power of 
betraying. 
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Ko. 69. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 176(y. 



Met quoque, ui in speculo rugas adspexit aniUs, 
TyndarU ; et seeunh cur sit bis rapta, reqvdrit, 
Tempus edax reram, tuque invidiosa vetustas 
Omnia destruitis ; vitiata qxuB dentihus cevi 
Paulaiim lenta consumitis umnia morte, oviD. 

The dreadftil wrinkles when poor Helen spy'd^ 

Ah ! why this second rupe ? — with tears she cry'd. 

Time, thou derourer, and thou envious age. 

Who all destroy with keen corroding rage. 

Beneath your jaws, whatever have pleas'd or please. 

Must sinkj consum'd hy swift or slow degrees.— ^elphinston. 

Ak old Greek epigrammatist, intending to shew 
the miseries that attend the last stage of man, im- 
precates upon those who are so foolish as to wish 
for long life, the calamity of continuing to grow 
old from century to century. He thought that no 
adventitious or foreign pain was requisite ; that de- 
crepitude itself was an epitome of whatever is dread- 
ful ; and nothing could be added to the curse of 
age, but that it should be extended beyond its na- 
tural limits. 

The most indifferent or negligent spectator can 
indeed scarcely retire without heaviness of hearty 
from a view of the last scenes of the tragedy of 
life, in which he finds those, who, in the former 
parts of the drama, were distinguished by opposi. 
ticMi of conduct,, contrariety of designs, and dis^ 
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similitude of personal qualities, all involved in one 
common distress, and all struggling with affliction 
which they cannot hope to overcome. 

The other miseries, which waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape, and forti- 
tude may conquer : by caution and circumspection 
we may steal along with very little to obstruct or 
incommode us ; by spirit and vigour we may force 
a way, and reward the vexation of contest by the 
pleasures of victory. But a time must come when 
our policy and bravery shall be equally useless; 
when we shall all sink into helplessness and sad- 
ness, without any power of receiving solace from 
the pleasures that have formerly delighted us, or 
any prospect of emerging into a second possession 
of the blessings that we have lost. 

The industry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for these 
hours of dejection and melancholy, and to gild the 
dreadful gloom with artificial light. The most 
usual support of old age is wealth. He whose 
possessions are large, and whose chests are full^ 
imagines himself always fortified against invasions 
on his authority. If he has lost all other means of 
government, if his strength and his reason fail 
him, he can at last alter his will ; and therefore all 
that have hopes must likewise have fears, and he 
may still continue to give laws to such as have not 
ceased to regard their own interest 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the last fortress to which age retires, and 
in which he makes the stand against the upstart 
race that seizes his domains, disputes his com- ' 
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mands, and cancels his prescriptions. But here, 
though there may be safety, there is no pleasure ; 
and what remains is but a proof that more was 
once possessed. 

Nothing seems to have been more universally 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children ; and, indeed, to a man who has survived 
all the companions of his youth, all who have par- 
ticipated his pleasures and his cares, have been 
engaged in the same events, and filled their minds 
with the same conceptions, this full-peopled world 
is a dismal solitude. He stands forlorn and silent, 
neglected or insulted, in the midst of multitudes, 
animated with hopes which he cannot share, and 
employed in business which he is no longer able 
to forward or retard ; nor can he find any to whom 
his life or his death are of importance, unless he 
has secured some domestic gratifications, some 
tender employments, and endeared himself to some 
whose interest and gratitude may unite them to 
him. 

So different are the colours of life as we look 
forward to the future, or backward to the past; 
and so different the opinions and sentiments which 
this contrariety of appearance naturally produces, 
that the conversation of the old and young ends 
generally with contempt or pity on either side. 
To a young man entering the world with fulness 
of hope, and ardour of pursuit, nothing is so un- 
pleasing as the cold caution, the faint expecta- 
tions, the scrupulous diffidence, which experience 
and disappointments certainly infuse ; and the old 
man wonders in his turn that the world never can 
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grow wiser, thait neither precepU, nor testimoniet 
can cure boys of their credulity and sufficiency; 
tnd that not one can be convinced that snares are 
laid for him, till he finds himself entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the scbm and 
Wonder of the other, and the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of different gravity and 
texture which never can unite. The spirits of 
youth sublimed by health, and volatilized by pa8# 
uon, soon leave behind them the phlegmatic sedi^^i 
ment of weariness and deliberation, and burst out 
in temerity and enterprise. The tenderness 
therefore which nature infuses, and which long 
habits of beneficence confirm, is necessary to re^ 
condle such opposition ; and an old man must be 
a father to bear with patience those follies and ab* 
surdities which he will perpetually imagine him- 
self to find in the schemes and expectations, the 
pleasures and the sorrows, of those who have not 
yet been hardened by time, and chilled by frustra^ 
tion. 

Yet it may be doubted^ whether the pleasure of 
seeing children ripening into strength, be not 
overbalanced by the pain of seeing some fall in 
the blossom, and others blasted in their growth . 
some shaken down with storms, some tainted with 
cankers, and some shrivelled in the shade; and 
whether he that extends his care beyond himself 
does not multiply his anxieties more than his plea- 
sures, and weary himself to no purpose, by super- 
intending what he cannot regulate. 

But, though age be to every order of human 
beings sufficiently terrible^ it is particularly to be 
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dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end 
or ambition thin to fill up the day and the night 
with dress, diversions, apd flattery, and who, hav- 
ing made no acquaintance with knowledge, or 
with business, have constantly caught all their 
ideas firom the current prattle of the hour, and 
been indebted for all their happiness to compli- 
ments and treats. With these ladies, age begins 
early, and very often lasts long ; it begins when 
their beauty fades, when their mirth loses its 
$prightliness, and their motion its ease. From 
that time all which gave them joy vanishes from 
about them; they hear the praises bestowed on 
others, which used to swell their bosoms with ex- 
ultation. They visit the seats of felicity, and en- 
deavour to continue the habit of being delighted* 
But pleasure is only received when we believe 
that we give it in return. Neglect and petulance 
inform them that their power and their value are 
past ; and what then remains but a tedious and 
comfortless uniformity of time, without any mo- 
tion of the heart, or exercise of the reason ? 

Yet, however age may discourage us by its ap- 
pearance from considering it in prospect, we shall 
all by degrees certainly be old ; and therefore we 
ought to inquire what provision can be made 
against that time of distress ? what happiness can 
be stored up against the winter of life ? and how 
we may pass our latter years with serenity and 
cheerfulness ? 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the best seasons of life are 
able to supply sufficient gratifications, without 
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anticipating uncertain felidties, it cannot surely 
be supposed that old age, worn with labours^ ha« 
lassed with anxieties, and tortured with diseases, 
should have any gladness of its own, or feel any 
satisfaction from the contemplation of the present. 
All the comfort that can now be expected must 
be recalled from the past, or borrowed from the 
future; the past is very soon exhausted, all the 
events or actions of which the memory can a£ford 
pleasure are quickly recollected; and the future 
lies beyond the grave, where it can be reached only 
by virtue and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without reli- 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crowding upon 
him, falls into a gulph of bottomless misery, in 
which every reflection must plunge him deeper, 
and where he finds only new gradations of an« 
guish, and precipices of horror. 
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No. 70. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1760. 



•Argentea proles. 



Auro deterior, Julvo preiiostor cere. oviD. 

Succeeding times a silver age behold. 

Excelling brass, but more excelled by gold^-— — dryobk* 

Hesiod, in his celebrated distribution of man*^ 
kind, divides them into three orders of inteU 
leet. ** The first place,"* says he, '* belongs to 
'* him that can by his own powers discern what is 
'* right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter mo- 
*' tives of action. The second is claimed by him 
'' that is willing to hear instruction, and can per- 
** ceive right and wrong when they are shewn him 
** by another ; but he that has neither acuteness 
nor docility, who can neither find the way by 
himself, nor will be led by others, is a wretch 
" without use or value/' 

If we survey the moral world, it will be found, 
that the same division may be made of men, with 
regard to their virtue. There are some whose 
principles are so firmly fixed, whose conviction is 
so constantly present to their minds, and who 
have raised in themselves such ardent wishes for 
the approbation of God, and the happiness with 
which he has promised to reward obedience and 
perseverance, that they rise above all other cares 
and considerations, and uniformly examine every 
action and desire, by comparing it with the divine 
commands. There are others in a kind of equl- 
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poise between good and ill; who are moved on 
the one part by riches or pleasure^ by the gratifi- 
cations of passion and the delights of sense ; and, 
on the other, by laws of which they own the ob- 
ligation, and rewards of which they believe the 
reality, and whom a very small addition of weight 
turns either way. *The third class consists of 
beings immersed in pleasure, or abandoned to 
passion, without any desire of higher good, or any 
effinrt to extend their thoughts beyond immediate 
and grots satisfactions. 

' The second dass is so much the most nume^ 
louSy that it may be considered as comprising the 
whole body of mankind. Those of the last are 
not very many, and those of the first are very 
few ; and neither the one nor the other fidl much 
under the consideration of the moralists, whose 
precepts are intended chiefly for those who are 
endeavouring to go forward up the steeps of vir* 
tue, not for those wiio have already reached the 
summit, or those who are resolved to stay for ever 
in their present situation. 

To a man not versed in the living world, but 
accustomed to judge only by speculative reason, 
it is scarcely credible that any one should be in 
this state of indifference, or stand undetermined 
and unengaged, ready to follow the first call to 
either side. It seems certain, that either a man 
must believe that virtue will make him happy, 
and resolve therefore to be virtuous, or think that 
be may be happy without virtue, and therefore 
cast off all care but for his present interest. It 
seems impossible that conviction should be on one 
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side, and practice on the other ; and that he who 
has seen the right way should voluntarily shut his 
eyeSt that he may quit it with more tranquillity^ 
Yet all these absurdities are every hour to be found ; 
the wisest and best men deviate from known and 
acknowledged duties^ by inadvertency or surprise ; 
and most are good no longer than while tempta* 
tion is away, than while their passions are without 
excitements, and their opinions are free from the 
counteraction of any other motive. 

Among the sentiments which almost every man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expec- 
tation of uniformity of character. He that with«* 
out acquaintance with the power of desire, the 
cogency of distress, the complications of afiOdrs^ 
or the force of partial influence, has filled his 
mind with the excellence of virtue, and, having 
never tried his resolution in any encounters with 
hope or fear, believes it able to stand firm, what- 
ever shall oppose it, will he always clamorous 
against the smallest failure, ready to exact the 
utmost punctualities of right, and to consider 
every man that fails in any part of his duty, as 
without conscience and without merit; unworthy 
of trust or love, of pity or regard ; as an enemy 
whom all should join to drive out of society, as a 
pest which all should avoid, or as a weed which 
all should trample. 

It is not but by experience, that we are taught 
the possibility of retaining some virtues, and re^ 
jecting others, or of being good or bad to a par*> 
ticular degree. For it is very easy to the solitary 
reasoner» to prove that the same arguments by 
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which the mind is fortified against one crime are 
of equal force against all, and the consequence 
very naturally fdlows, that he whom they fail to 
move on any occasion, has either never considered 
ihem, or has by some fallacy taught himself to 
evade their validity ; and that, therefore, when a 
man is known to be guilty of one crime, no far- 
ther evidence is needful of his depravity and cor- 
ruption. 

Yet such is the state of all mortal virtue, that 
it is always uncertain and variable, sometimes ex- 
tending to the whole compass of duty, and some- 
times shrinking into a narrow space, and fortify- 
ing only a few avenues of the heart, while all the 
rest is left open to the incursions of appetite, or 
given up to the dominion of wickedness. No- 
thing therefore is more unjust than to judge of 
man by too short an acquaintance, and too slight 
inspection ; for it often happens, that in the loose, 
and thoughtless, and dissipated, there is a secret 
radical worth, which may shoot out by proper cul- 
tivation ; that the spark of heaven, though dimmed 
and obstructed, is yet not extinguished, but may, 
by the breath of counsel and exhortation, be kin-* 
died into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to sup- 
pose that all are capable of the same degree of 
excellence ; it is indeed to exact from all that per- 
fection which none ever can attain. And since 
the purest virtue is consistent with some vice, and 
the virtue of the greatest number with almost an 
equal proportion of contrary qualities, let none too 
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hastily conclude, that all goodness is lost though 
it ,may for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; 
for most minds are the slaves of external circum- 
stances, and conform .to any hand that undertakes 
to mould them, roll down any torrent of custom 
in which they happen to be caught, or bend to 
any importunity that bears hard against them. 

It may be particularly observed of women, that 
they are for the most part good or bad, as they 
fall among those who practice vice or virtue ; and 
that neither education nor reason gives them 
much security against the influence of example. 
Whether it be that they have less courage to 
stand against opposition, or that their desire of 
admiration makes them sacrifice their principles 
to the poor pleasure of worthies^ praise, it is cer- 
tain, whatever be the cause, that female goodness 
seldom keeps its ground against laughter, flattery, 
or fashion. 

For this reason, every one should consider him- 
self as entrusted, not only with his own conduct, 
but with that of others ; and as accountable, not 
only for the duties which he neglects, or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligence and irre- 
gularity which he may encourage or inculcate. 
Every man, in whatever station, has, or endea- 
vours to have, his followers, admirers, and imita- 
tors, and has therefore the influence of his exam- 
ple to watch with care; he ought to avoid not 
only crimes, but the appearance of crimes, and 
not only to practice virtue, but to applaud, coun- 
tenance, and support it. For it is possible that 
for want of attention, we may teach others faults 
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from whidi onrselTes are free, or, fay a cowardly 
desertion of a cause which we ourselves approve^ 
may pervert those who fix their eyes upon us, and 
having no rule of their own to guide their course^ 
are easily misled by the aberrations of that example 
which they choose for their direction. 
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